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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 


The main purposes in this study are to investigate the long and short-term 
trends in the supply of and demand for dental manpower resources in Canada to 
evaluate some of the problems thereof, and to suggest possible solutions. This 
introductory chapter outlines the material contained in the various chapters of the 
report. 


Chapter 2 analyses the supply situation, on the basis of both historical and 
current statistical data. Changes in the absolute numbers of dentists and in the 
population-dentist ratios over the years are examined; regional and provincial 
variations in these ratios assessed, and international comparisons made wherever 
possible. The major source of recruits — the dental schools of six Canadian uni- 
versities — is considered, and the number of applicants, registered students, gra- 
duates and unfilled places discussed in the light of the country’s needs for dental 
services. Finally, projections of the number of dentists expected to be on the 
Canadian Dental Association (C.D.A.) register — who will, that is, be licensed to 
practise in Canada — are made, based on the present population-dentist ratios 
of Canada, the province of British Columbia, the United States and Sweden. In 
each instance the number lost to the profession each year through death, retire- 
ment and emigration are taken into account in the projected totals. 


Chapter 3 describes geographic and age distribution of the dentists. The 
wide variation in provincial population-dentist ratios is noted and some atten- 
tion paid to the problem of maldistribution, that is, the shortage in rural areas in 
Comparison with the urban areas. Factors contributing to the disparity in the 
number of dentists from area to area are discussed (such as financial incentives) 
and the importance of the location of dental schools, their source of recruits, 
negative attitudes towards dental practice in rural areas and interprovincial 
migration of dentists considered. 

The age distribution of the members of the profession is analysed in the 
light of the various crisis periods — a major economic depression and two world 
wars — which have struck Canada in this century, and affected the number of 
recruits; measures taken to offset these effects, such as accelerated dental 
courses and crash programmes at the universities, are discussed. The significant 
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relationship between age and productivity and consequently, the supply of dental 
services is explored in view of the age distribution of the dentists. Regional 
differences are noted. 


A section of this chapter is given to the subject of specialists, who comprise 
a tiny proportion of Canada’s dentists; their concentration in the large metro- 
politan areas, changing numbers and proportions are described, and international 
comparisons made where data are available. 


Because of their recruitment potential, a special section of Chapter 3 is 
devoted to the subject of women dentists. Considerable space is given to a 
description of their social and ethnic origins, their mode and type of practice, and 
the various factors which enable them to play the dual role of professional and 
housewife. This material is based, mainly, on data obtained from questionnaires 
sent to all women dentists in Canada. 


Chapter 4 discusses the present need, demand and supply of dental services, 
and probable future changes in them. Various criteria on which assessment of 
need can be made are noted and the varied dental care needs of the public, young 
and old, are discussed. 


The almost universal need for dental care is then examined in the light of 
the population’s demand for such care, and the various factors — age and sex, 
socio-economic status, education, and residential location — which affect demand 
are analysed. 


The dental services available to those who demand them — who are not. of 
course, necessarily those whose need is greatest — are outlined, and the various 
sources of care — private, school, hospital, illegal, and specialist — described. 
Finally, some factors likely to bring about changes in the need, demand for, and 
supply of these services are suggested. Notable among these factors are the 
medico-dental (fluoridation of public water supplies), social (higher standards of 
living), technological (improved dental instruments) and the organizational 
(increased use of auxiliaries). 


Chapter 5 analyses the process of recruitment to professions in general 
and to dentistry in particular. Dentistry is in competition with all the other 
professions and occupations for able high school students. The factors which 
appear to have induced recruits to enter dentistry are therefore analysed, with 
particular emphasis on their social and economic, educational and ‘‘home town’”’ 
backgrounds, and the role played by the prestige of the profession in the recruit- 
ment process. 


The duties, training and recruitment problems of the dental hygienists, the 
dental technicians and the dental assistants who comprise the major ancillary 
occupations associated with dentistry are described in Chapter 6, and their role 
in the dental health team analysed. An examination is made of the increased 
productivity and financial rewards which accrue to the dentists who utilize the 
services of these auxiliaries. The contribution to dental service made by two 
other types of dental auxiliaries, the New Zealand Dental Nurse and the Royal 
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Canadian Dental Corps’ Advanced Clinical Technician is introduced so as to 
provide some data on experiments with various types of dental supportiny staff 
which have been carried out. 


The final chapter, Chapter 7, is essentially a summary of findings with 
some few comments and suggestions for future recruitment policy and plans. 


CHAPTER 2 


SUPPLY OF DENTISTS 


The dental profession like other professions in Canada has seen a tre- 
mendous growth in its numbers since the turn of the century. 


There were, however, dentists practising in Canada before 1900. The rise 
and growth of the voluntary and professional associations attest to this. The 
Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario was incorporated as early as 1868 
and the Ontario Dental Association, under differing names has held meetings 
since January 1867. In Quebec, the College of Dental Surgeons (incorporated in 
1904) had been in existence since 1869 as the Dental Association of the Province 
of Quebec, Board of Trustees and Examiners. But even before these formal 
organizations came into being (about the time of Canada’s Confederation) to guard 
the interests of the public and the members of the profession, there had been 
resident and itinerant dentists providing various levels of quality of dental care 
for the residents of Lower and Upper Canada, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 


The resident dentists of the pre-Confederation period were primarily men 
who had received their dental education and training in the United States or who 
had served an apprenticeship under a dental school-trained dentist. These were 
the men whose early influence on the occupation led to the establishment of the 
provincial associations and eventually in 1902 to the formation of the Canadian 
Dental Association. The number of resident dentists during the early period is 
difficult to determine but Professeur Armand Fortier has noted that: 


Le dentiste le plus éminent de cette Epoque len Québec] fut in- 
comtestablement Aldis Bernard. Originaire des Cantons de 1’Est, il 
étudia aux Etats-Unis, pour ensuite s’établir a Montreal vers 1841, 
portant a quatre le nombre des praticiens. 


, Fortier, Professeur Armand, D.D.S., ‘‘Histoire de la profession dentaire dans la métropole’’, J.A.D, 
Canad., Vol. 18, juin, 1952, p. 384, my italics. 
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Conditions in Upper Canada were much the same for as Dr. Gullett has 
pointed out, ‘‘According to the scanty records of the time, there were not more 
than six dentists in Ontario in the year 1846’’.? 


With these small numbers and a growing population it appears likely that a 
considerable amount of the dental care received by the population of this early 
period was provided by the itinerant ‘‘dentists’’, or ‘‘drawers of teeth’’, or in 
Quebec, ‘‘dentateurs’’. Little is known of the training, education or origins of 
these men but a dentist writing of these early journeymen said:? 


The early days of dentistry in Prince Edward Island were similar 
to those of most places. It is possible to obtain a connected story of 
these itinerant dentists from the newspaper files of the day. These 
men, almost without exception, had several traits common to all; they 
seldom stayed long in one place, their advertisements were master- 
pieces of extravagant claims, and most identified themselves as ‘Dr.’. 


In Lower Canada conditions were not much better and Fortier commenting on 
this group said:° 
On souligne bien en passant, dans les almanachs du temps, la 
présence de ‘dentateurs’ (comme on les nommait alors) ou ‘d’arracheurs 
de dents’ et ‘saigneurs’, mais aucun de ces pionniers ne semble digne 
de la tradition de Pierre Fauchard. 


The quality of much of the work performed by the itinerants is open to 
question since little is known of their training but the following example of their 
work, while not necessarily typical, does give us some indication of its quality:‘ 


About the last of the itinerant practitioners ‘The original 
Professor Ashley, of Montreal’, used considerable space to announce 
his arrival [in Charlottetown] in May 1880, and much less to announce 
his hurried departure not long after as the result of a threat of damage 
actions by the husband of a Mrs. McDonald who had severe haemor- 
thage following the extraction of a lower molar. 


Conditions changed quickly, however, and between 1846 and 1866 the 
number of recognized dentists in Ontario alone changed from 6 to 175, an increase 
of 169 in 20 years! The growth continued after Confederation and by 1881 there 
were 510 recognized dentists in Canada and over 1,000 by the turn of the century. 


1 Gullett, Dr. Don W., ‘‘History of Dentistry in Ontario’’, J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 18, June 1952, p. 357 


. Millar, Dr. J.P., ‘‘History of Dentistry in Prince Edward Island’’, J, Canad. D.A., Vol. 18, 
June 1952, p. 354, 


: Fortier, OpeCit., pe 384, 
‘Millar, op.cit., p. 354. 
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POPULATION DENTIST RATIOS 


Since the formation of the Canadian Dental Association in 1902 statistics 
have been kept of the growth in numbers of the profession and the present number 
of dentists on the rolls of the C.D.A. is four-and-a-half times the number of 
dentists accounted for in 1901 (Table 2—1). The rate of growth of the profession 
has, however, not been as great as the rate of growth of the general population; 
hence, the population-dentist ratio has been changing. 


TABLE 2-1 
NUMBER OF DENTISTS BY PROVINCE AND CANADA, 1881—1962 


Number of Dentists 


Province 
Year anada? 

nid | PEr| NS | NB | PQ | Ont | Man | Sask | Alta | BC 
T8S lea. eh 510 NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 
2B Lees, ays! NA NA 
ESO leererere 1510 NA NA 
LO Weieeoce: 2-155 NA 160 
ODE trots 3,158 NA 273 
hek} hoe 4,039 NA 337 
LO38maawe 4,174 NA 362 
LO4t eee 4,210 NA S52 
1943.43.05 4,294 NA 364 
194445" = 4,405 NA S75 
1945 4,529 NA 387 
1946-73. 3. 4,565 | NA 408 
19470, Ae 4,602 NA 455 
1948 ..... 4,601 NA 464 
LI4OT se 4,549 NA 474 
1950877. 4,627 19 486 
1951-200; 4,912 21 516 
1952 savers 5,071 21 546 
1953 edi) 5,215 24 555 
VO54e 5,298 32 577 
19 55a ee 5,354 33 590 
O56 eo 5,416. 35 609 
LOS /imereters 5,481 39 612 
105670... 5,564 41 630 
1050 oo, bon 46 628 
T9608 5: 5,780 43 653 
296 Ue ote 5,865 42 662 
OGD eect. 5,868 43 671 


1 The numbers of dentists shown for the years 1881—1931 inclusive were obtained from census sta- 
tistics. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association. 
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“ADEQUACY”’ 


It is difficult to determine the optimum population-dentist ratio required 
to serve adequately the dental health needs of any population. In part, this 
arises out of our lack of any clear-cut standards of ‘‘adequacy’’.' In addition, a 
ratio which might be considered ‘‘adequate’’ at one point in time, because of 
increased demand on the part of an educated public or a marked reduction in 
dental disease and illness due to increased dental knowledge, fluoridation of 
public water supplies or for some other reason, may be totally ‘‘inadequate’’ at 
another time. ‘‘Inadequate’’, that is, if the test of ‘‘adequacy’’ were that the 
profession had to meet immediately all the demands for service being made upon 
it or if the test were that all dentists had to be guaranteed a minimum number of 
patients per year. 


While such tests of ‘“‘adequacy’’ may be lacking it is generally assumed by 
the dental profession that the higher the population-dentist ratio in any area, 
be it nation, province or city, the more likely it is that the profession will be 
better able to serve the dental health needs of the population.’ 


INTERNATIONAL, PROVINCIAL AND RURAL-URBAN COMPARISONS 


International comparisons of the population-dentist ratio have been made 
and Canada’s position vis-a-vis the United States, Australia and New Zealand, 
and most of the countries of Western Europe is not a particularly favourable one 
(Table 2—2). The ratio in Canada has not been a static one but has changed over 
the years as the population has increased and as a smaller or larger proportion of 
the population has been recruited into the profession (Table 2—3). In general, 
while there have been some minor fluctuations, the rate of increase in population 
growth over the last four decades has been greater than the rate of increase in 
the number of dentists.° 


The national population-dentist ratio for Canada while lower than some 
countries in Western Europe and higher than others does not provide, however, an 
accurate picture of the provision of dental services in the country as a whole. 


Cf., the Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the Cost of the National Health Service, (the 
Guillebaud Report), Cmd. 9663, H.M.S.O. 1956, pp. 49—50, 


z Ibid., the authors state: ‘‘We conclude that in the absence of an objective and attainable standard 
of adequacy the aim must be, as in the field of education, to provide the best service possible 
within the limits of available resources’’, p. 50. 


There was a marked lowering of the ratio in the 1944—46 period when the universities had 
‘faccelerated’’ classes due to the exigencies of World War II; again, there was a raising of the 
ratio in the 1951—53 period about the time when large numbers of student-veterans were completing 
their courses of study under the auspices of the Department of Veterans Affairs Post-War 
Rehabilitation Programme. These were both emergency situations. 
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TABLE 2—2 
POPULATION-DENTIST RATIOS, 1956—1962 


Population 
Os MCE Per Dentist 
a eli 
WES retest ee ole eteratie ws oie ares ele rete srece ere 1958 1,500 
NGEWAY Co wee aie the ds ote hee Ae ee ered Searels 1958 1,600 
Germ any fe; oi eds eieere «dint cde Rete 1959 1,700 
AUStrla@oe. cs are fh ows erste 6 Sfece eels es nuariga « 1959 1,800 
LOSES see eee MORAL AES COPMCY CaC ONS ce Me RED 1961 1,900 
UB cha heat: by @ ey AUP Oey Nay Mest el o eee Ne one AL Ss EAE rr 1958 2,000 
PALISUG tReet st see ere tenets shercie s.visur erate ic ote cene 1956 2,300 
DWLEZOPLAlCi esc tec se ar eces siete s erelciers’ ss) e ars 1960 2,400 
IN@wes ealand ss ies 5 ics 6 6.6 s0cys ais 6 0's) vols oR 1959 2,600 
Finland ies. so says & s\ chord a. sees oo seietete oickeraeteleyet 1958 2,600 
BEIT OLIES Matte ie ocelot nl ox ae ler ehe esis aheaete acess 1958 2,700 
Pratt: Ce erties cite” v oka aichale ere taveLole tans nace cuekerens 1958 3,000 
(Bp ol evel ay Ads yy MORE ie raga a) hem Azo nee WRU OEE RrE REL 1958 3,000 
GCANBOa Re F ORSOe oo BAM ole ON ale shelede ote 3 1962 3,100 
MITIIDEGAISINGCAOM, 4. as cs se ctv es cs shes sie oie 1958 3,900 
PEERGLLENUS) buts ete scstate Cle chotetene s ctave ete euehete 1958 4,400 
EPL MLN Ti cose Oe eres cierto ie, chats e's 6 siete ets-e stare 1956 5,500 
PSG CU ce arate irs 8 aL ares c-eeere ere eyebo tests ot chore 1959 6,800 
SOE LLMs Pt ee clas ah me ah alescr a at etete ner eee tpens 1959 11,100 
PDTUL COLD a te aco siete al ctote Waele eel a atsve's Sears | 1959 74,200 


Source: American Dental Association, Number of Dentists in Countries of the World, 593/8/61. 


TABLE 2-3 
POPULATION-DENTIST RATIOS, CANADA, 1881—1962 


TGS lel etoteists e sie) -teteks ci 8,480 LO SO geri toPailer aay. te vo ws Gh 2,906 
13.0) Satie teeter ey otsa.s 6,419 LOS Meets: sees eters yA TAS 
LOO Rage L. 9s Mo tvar's oka "keh 4,100 NES YAS Ae ual eer 2,03 
LOL peteh tee leie bs sate telorene 3,301 TOS SVAN se Ve estes others 2 ie 
LOD Aerie eis eles we 2,183 LOS4 Fak oe ees oe 2,802 
LORE SS Pia oor 2 DO RS aa oe on 2,855 
WISTS ORE aoe 2,646 WE se See Baa 6 2,898 
TOA ate tere eth,» 8 hah 2139 LOS Tiree eo im so a 2,934 
VOSS SS nee senha 2,714 LO 5S°% cb othe o et es 2,985 
bE a 2,678 LO SOs be he vie = aheheee 2,969 
TOA Sree is pile eat » ia is : 2,638: 1960 © acain. 2 -aye- 3,025 
WOAG Hee eee ws sk ns 2,644 L9G Unga, «era sitet ee aie 3,047 
LOA TA Gres tes siete, ters sats ayo? ft LUGZE SUD ete eset 3,108 
LOAS aE is cays Cee ere 2,728 

LOA eas os tal «ele bas 2,819 


Source: Canadian Dental Association. 
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There are marked regional differences in the distribution of dentists in Canada 
and the provincial population-dentist ratios range from a low of 10,648 in 
Newfoundland to a high of 2,406 in British Columbia (Tables 2—4 and 2-5), 


These provincial ratios like the over-all ratio for Canada noted above have 
not been static but with the notable exceptions of Newfoundland and Alberta all 
the provinces have experienced a greater proportional increase in population than 
in dentists (Table 2—6). Since its entry into Confederation, Newfoundland’s 
population-dentist ratio has been improved considerably, from 18,158 in 1950 to 
its present ratio of 10,648. In the period 1938-62 the Province of 
Alberta has managed a slight increase in the proportion of its dentists over its 


TABLE 2-4 
POPULATION-DENTIST RATIOS, PROVINCES AND CANADA, 1881—1962 


Province 
sna [Per | 8 [8B [Po | on | wan [sunt [ Ate 
NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 
NA NA 


OO wets 


NA NA 
LOD Ur eiees NA 2,453 
O21 ean NA 1,921 
LOS 1 Baa NA 2,060 
US ST Seaeaere NA 2,097 
1941 i... NA 2,323 
1043e0;.<% NA 2,390 
1944.... NA 2,400 
EE Bs acer NA 2,408 
1946..... NA 2,326 
1947 eine, NA 2,204 
TOAST. a ne NA 2,250 
hel Po Be: NA 2,283 
LoS Meee 18,158 2,290 
1951 wees 16,714 2,203 
1952.26 2% 177210 2,134 
DOSS ay 15,583 7H Wy fh! 
1954s 11,969 2,163 
1955e.., 2. 11,970 2,195 
LOS0 Tag 11,600 2,204 
1957 ee 10,643 2,285 
SEED AE Se 10,341 2,302 
L959 Cea 9,391 2,449 
196077 ae 10,256 2,400 
LOG Tate: 10,667 2,420 


10,648 


Source: Canadian Dental Association. 
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increase in population. If the shorter time span of the last decade is considered, 
however, the trend in Alberta like that in the other provinces is towards a worse 
ratio than previously. That is, the dental resources have not kept apace with the 
recent growth in population. 


TABLE 2-5 
POPULATION-DENTIST RATIOS AND DENTISTS PER 10,000 POPULATION, 1962 


eevee Population- Dentists Per 
Dentist Ratio 10,000 Population 

Newfoundland”. 2. 0'fis ss aiste oie ole Mc WI BALLOT 10,648 9 
Prince’ Edwardiisland’) i). cys o's. custeia lees 3,608 2,8 
INO Ve msCOLLGIC S cis's stats sustse ale Giclb wet & as SRS 3,879 2.6 
DLO Wa ESEUIl S WICK aiscarstep acne 5 Soe sieibe ste alaveipys ¢ 4,822 Zak 
KOUG DOC oes sins stove ties s s.6.8 )a sare ek oie esis Site Zed 
REPTRT GUL GUMS Pele rats cf ais cote ca (et eecet Nea ei wena aie) satires 2,511 4.0 
METILOUME Sto ee Wes wittan cee ae Gass tee ee se S257 Sel 
BRSKALCHE WAN. Sars sc ere tok Wet etarstsl oe Shc cuetens 4,794 ae1 
ATG rt ORM, Birds ict Goh a toalepey saa okie ilalese Stes 3,069 Sa2 
PSEiTIS COLUM Die un seeds a re wee 308s 3) 0 aise cies ens 2,406 4.1 

SaTiAda "ec... ems Wel att Iste ee Shes eee ey 3,108 Sie 


Source: J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 28, July 1962. 


TABLE 2-6 


ABSOLUTE INCREASE IN DENTISTS AND PER CENT INCREASE 
IN DENTISTS AND POPULATION, BY PROVINCE, 1938—1962 AND 1952—1962 


Increase since 1938 


Dentists 


Increase since 1952 


Province Dentists 


Population 
Per Cent 


Population 
Per Cent 


Per Cent 


Newfoundland ....... 


Prince Edward Island. Og 
NOVA COLA tue. ee oe 14.7 
New Brunswick ..... 15.9 
CMEDEC ses. err ee ats 2957 
Critarictin Ste a. 35.6 
Manitoba .¥ oes : 18,7 
Saskatchewan ....... BIR RESP 


AIberta ce eee cre ee 


Source: J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 28, July 1962, 
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This regional pattern of differential distribution of dentists is not unique to 
Canada. In the United States, for example, as of mid-1960 the New England states 
had a ratio of 1,489 whereas the states of the south-eastern region had a ratio of 
2,325.! Similarly, in England at the year’s end in 1961 the county of Staffordshire 
had a ratio of 6,780 and Sussex County a ratio of 2,520.? 


In addition to the wide variation in provincial ratios the contrast in 
population-dentist ratios between urban and rural areas is even more startling. 
highlighting a very serious maldistribution of dentists throughout the country 
(Table 2—7).° This maldistribution exists in all the provinces and even those 
with the most favourable over-all provincial ratios are not exempt from this pattern of 
distribution. For example, Ontario, the most populous and wealthiest of the 
provinces has rural areas with ratios as unsatisfactory as 20,892.4 
This is not to sav. however, that the urban areas are all equally blessed with.a 
favourable ratio, for in 1962 in the same province, the city of Pembroke, approx- 
imately 100 miles northwest of the nation’s capital had a ratio of 10,000!5 


TABLE 2-7 
POPULATION-DENTIST RATIOS, BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY AND PROVINCE, 1960 


Community Size 


Province Ratio of 
Under 10,000 Over 10,000 Gainmor nites 

Cc 
Newioundl atid tie caves secur iet tri seesia te eel 30,859 3,424 1:9 
Prince Ldwardslsiand .a., » sms ae 5,304 902 1:6 
INOV Boo COLTS merc rh eels) corlade tray a ane ene 5,146 2,693 132 
NEw Brunswick. +. cei. eit 8,604 2,682 173 
Quebechienceere serene oo aes Stee ee 7,828 2,538 3 
Cnt ari Ow ss seen we reuss cite cree fo Ge ee eeeee 4,136 1,956 132 
Manitobagss spr oa>sutiaettiets..6 es aterele vee 9,145 2,041 1:4 
SASK ACCHEWaleeae te ace craters crete 6 the 8,411 2,046 1:4 
AID Grtamrak cso ite te eect sais te tome : ie ales 1,790 1:4 
British iColtimbia asus ss. + eeetercte ete 3,920 1,933 1-2 
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Ga tia a Pin’ tn aitisse' s/s el oes SaPe nee 6,061 2,119 


Source: J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 26, September 1960, 


1 American Dental Association, Bureau of Economic Research and Statistics, Distribution of Dentists 
in the United States by State, Region, District and County, American Dental Association, Chicago, 
1961. 


2 Dental Estimates Board, Statistics — 1961, London, 1962, Table 10, The statistics were made avail- 
able through The Secretary, British Dental Association, London, W.1, England, 


3 ¢Urban’’ is used here to mean population concentrations of 10,000 or over and ‘‘rural’’ to mean all 
other communities. 


4 Cf. Table 3-7 


e MacGregor, S.A., Rural Ontario and Its Health Problems, Toronto, 1962 (mimeo.). Cf. Tables 
3—2 to 3—12 of this study. 
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Notwithstanding this one glaring urban example, in urban areas the population- 
dentist ratios are usually much more favourable than those of the rural areas, 
hence the number ot people eligible to be served by the rural dentist is at least 
triple that of his urban colleague. If the population-dentist ratio may be used 
as a measure of the availability of dental services, then, in general rural areas 
in Canada, with the possible exception of Prince Edward Island, are very poorly 
served in comparison with the urban areas. Prince Edward Island, despite the 6 
to 1 disparity in favour of urban dentists, is excepted ‘“‘because its small geo- 
graphical area makes it possible for dentists serving the outlying areas to be 
located in Charlottetown itself’’.t Hence, these rural areas are probably almost 
as well served as the urban areas. 


From the foregoing it can be seen that the population-dentist ratio is 
worse in Canada than in most of the countries in the world, with the exception of 
the United Kingdom, with which Canada normally compares herself: and the ratio 
in Canada is worsening. In addition to this unfavourable external comparison 
there is an internal distribution of dentists such that some provinces have three 
times the number of dentists per 10,000 population that other provinces have. 
Concommitant with this differential pattern of distribution at the provincial level, 
within each province there is a vast difference in the availability of dentists 
when the urban and the rural districts are compared. In neither short-run nor long- 
run terms does either of the latter two patterns of distribution appear to be 
changing in the direction of a more equitable distribution of dental resources. 


DENTAL SCHOOLS 


As noted earlier, there has been a continuous growth in the absolute number 
of dentists practising in the country as a whole. Between 1901 and 1962 there 
was a 450 per cent increase in dentists in Canada. The greatest single source of 
these dentists to date has been the Canadian dental schools despite the fact that 
in the first decade or so of this century some still entered the profession via the 
apprenticeship route.’ 


The first three dental schools in Canada (School of Dentistry of the Royal 
College of Dental Surgeons, Toronto, 1875; Dental School of Montreal, 1892; and 
- the Maritime Dental School, 1908) developed outside of, but usually having some 
connection with, the local universities. All three eventually became full-fledged 
faculties of universities; the Montreal Dental School actually hiving-off into two 
institutions: McGill University for the English speaking students and Laval 


1 Bureau of Economic Research, Distribution of Dentists in Urban and Rural Areas of Canada, 1960, 
J. Canad. D.A., p.558, Vol. 26, September 1960, 

2 For a detailed account of the history of dental education in Canada see Bagnall, J. Stanley, D.D.S., 
*“Dental Education in Canada’’, J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 18, June 1952, pp, 310—324; Paynter, 
Professor K.J., Dental Education in Canada, a study prepared for the Royal Commission on Health 
Services, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer (in press), 
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University of Montreal for the French speaking students.’ In the meantime another 
school, as a department in the Faculty of Medicine of the University of Alberta 
came into being in 1918 and by 1924 had become known as the School of Dentistry. 
(It too, in 1944 became a faculty of the university.) This was the last dental 
school to be opened in Canada until 33 years later when the Faculty of Dentistry 
of the University of Manitoba registered its first dental undergraduates in the 
academic year 1958—59. 


There had been, however, some slight expansion in facilities within the 
first five dental schools between 1950 and the opening of the sixth school, but 
this still meant that, except for the ‘‘accelerated’’ war-time classes and the 
classes of student-veterans, for 25 years there was no expansion in the facilities 
for training and educating dentists in Canada. During these two periods (i) 
1924—50 and (ii) 1924—58 Canada’s population increased by approximately 50 
per cent and by over 80 per cent respectively. During the 1924—50 period, of 
course, extenuating circumstances in the form of an economic depression, from 
1929 to almost 1939, and its financial consequences seriously limited university 
expansion in general as well as limiting the number of people able to embark on a 
six-year university career. 


RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


There have been 4,105 graduates in dentistry from the six dental schools in 
Canada since 1939 (Table 2—8). Not all of these, of course, entered the labour 
force in Canada. A number of students from the Commonwealth and the United 
States and other foreign countries are always present at Canadian universities 
and dentistry has attracted some of these to Canada. Table 2—9 shows the 
residential distribution of students in Canadian dental schools from 1944—45 to 
the present academic year 1962—63 and of these over the 19-year period, 93 per 
cent have had Canadian home addresses; or, put another way, seven of every 
hundred students in the dental schools are being trained and educated to practise 
in another country. Somewhat offsetting this depletion in the supply of dentists 
from the Canadian dental schools is the supply of Canadian dentists educated in 
the dental schools of the United States, most of whom, it appears, return to 
practise in Canada. The figures in Table 2—10 show the annual proportion of all 
Canadians studying dentistry since 1955 who are receiving or have received their 
dental training in the United States. 


CAPACITY OF DENTAL SCHOOLS, APPLICATIONS AND UNFILLED PLACES 


Any increase in the supply of dentists from the Canadian dental schools 
depends, of course, upon a number of factors many of which are not under the 


1 Bagnall, op.cit., Montreal Dental School had originally been linked with the Bishop’ s College 
Medical Faculty for the English-speaking students. 
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direct control of the profession, for example (i) the creation of new dental 
schools; (ii) the expansion of the existing schools’ capacities; and, (iii) a 
continuous supply of qualified recruits. 


A new dental school has already been planned for the University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and it is expected to graduate its first class of dentists in 
1968. But as will be seen later, when the projected needs of the cpuntry are 
considered, more new dental schools will be required in order that the present 
population-dentist ratio be maintained or improved.? 


TABLE 2-8 
STUDENTS GRADUATING FROM CANADIAN DENTAL SCHOOLS, 1939-1962 


=— 
School 
Year Total 
Dalhousie | McGill | Montreal |Toronto | Manitoba?! | Alberta 

POO ce mr etiels src IPAS 15 36 Se 
POOLE, came bis ais 174 13 34 24 
2960 855.5 Bown eeeers 215 14 SW 28 
1h Eas eo Ae 193 17 36 26 
TSS ties ee ae ee 203 16 34 29 
LIES LO ede. a Ne a 186 11 29 34 
LOSGrr re es > 168 13 is} 26 
Lee erates ac 174 13 35 29 
DOSS Urn ates ates an e'e 172 14 37 oz 
LOS Sees oe sale 178 14 34 35 
LOS Zee sek cs =. s 215 12 36 PUG 
Vi ho baer ee 295 12 37 25 
TOSO Sater iiweG i 3 306 aT: 36 49 
LOGO RA teers ba 180 6 34 20 
1948 Mire Ge 99 9 15 1S 
RDA Etc e cians iets 149 10 18 10 
AIAG eget he a 102 0 5 0 
OAS rer are a auc eros 116 8 13 7 
BYU eee ay Aire ae 140 6 1) 24 
NEY: ene are 166 11 26 8 
LOALE. bee cratenets ove 120 8 9 32 
TOA LP ere ne cee 97 7 18 13 
UOAO Per eteres of sete 117 12 13 13 
O'S O Pre els eel ese) oe 115 15 17 18 

iota levee 4,105 267 634 554 


1 First Graduating class. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association. 


1 For further details on dental education and the growth and development of new schools, see Paynter, 
op cit. 


: Cr; PPo 30—31. 
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TABLE 2-9 


RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
IN CANADIAN DENTAL SCHOOLS, 1944-1963 


Numbeetar Percentage 


Year 
Students Canada U.S.A. Other 

196963 ne ee ee 1,134 4 4 100 
196 1-6 2s 1o ee Oe 2 1,052 5. 4.5 100 
1960610 ee eee 914 7 5 100 
1959=60 5. en ere 906 7 5 100 
1959. -SOwee ies oe 824 6 5 100 
OSG SS ge eo, eee 737 6 3 100 
1950-57 oe ee 785 5 2 100 
O55 <SOet ty ee ee ee 769 5 3 100 
1O54= 55 ee eee ae 748 5 4 100 
TOS S254. 0 Tce eae ge 707 4 4 100 
1050-53 re ee 719 3 3 100 
1951-50. 2. ee ee 755 3 3 100 
LOSE SI eee eee 883 2 2 100 
1949= SOveete re oe ee 1,034 2 2 100 
TOAS AG WE ence eee O12 2 2 100 
TDAT EAST eter fs eee 922 i 5 100 
19462247 ore ee era ere, 785 2 5 100 
LOASEAGer Aomori aa 518 1 3 100 
S044 A 5 ea an Ae 498 3 2 100 

Totaliroen ee ee 15,752 4 3 100 


Source: Canadian Dental Association. 


TABLE 2-10 


PROPORTION OF ALL CANADIAN DENTAL STUDENTS 
STUDYING IN CANADA AND THE U.S.A., 1955—1963 


Number of Gonade 
Students 


LOG 2—O3 eter ocrtte vite era tore et eee 3 
LOO TG Deere rete cate ohana tenets oe et ekersi eens 3 
EICOS GL R Weate agen mitcte sale otriet oi ten 3 
1959—60 Fes sn's Sisba sicc ess) speeds ei haee 5 
STS y ode oh oer Sra eens tae Ween RS SENN 5 
LOS 7 —SBa neces we tele Com elites oteterene tate 6 
LODO 25 [ip tebe vet erie ols «te axe tees neve rein ten: 5 
LOSS SO RN dterereieti e tebe ck lekres ca eon cek ee =) 

HORI Tk OER OST I OF “ 


Source: Canadian Dental Association. 
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The total number of undergraduates in attendance at Canadian universities 
has increased by three-and-a-half times in the past two decades and during the 
same period the number of dental undergraduates has little more than doubled 
(Table 2-11). While this may be disturbing in the light of what has gone before 
it is not surprising when it is considered in financial terms. It is much less 
expensive to expand in some faculties than it is in others, for instance, it is 
less expensive to add an extra student in the humanities and the social sciences 
than it is in one of the professional fields such as dentistry. 


TABLE 2-11 


DENTAL STUDENTS IN CANADA AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
(i) THE TOTAL STUDENT BODY, AND 
(ii) UNDERGRADUATES ONLY, FOR SELECTED YEARS 


1940—41 | 1950-51 | 1960—61 


1961-62 


AnmlOtal StudentS sce. sc c.cjs7s ) s5 5 tees eateries 68,306 114,000 128,894 
Br otal Undergraduates” 22..0.0.. 0.0.65 64,036 107,482 121,547 
Grebéental studentsis.. + tacoks a5, seats class s'« 883 914 1,052 
DMECERA Se OIOLP AS Se asia chose cs 0 oie oru/elete os arene « 1.29% 0.80% 0.82% 
RCE Sa onO LAU tear et teehee is ee cc's c\eKee foc 1.38% 0.85% 0.87% 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Fall Enrollment in Universities and Colleges, 1961, Table 1; 
Canadian Dental Association. 


TABLE 2-12 


CAPACITY FOR FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS IN CANADIAN DENTAL SCHOOLS, 
NUMBER OF FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS AND UNFILLED PLACES, 1952—1963 


Capacity Number of Students 


Unfilled Places} 


1952-53 30 
1953—54 8 
1954-55 +9 
1955—56 3 
1956—57 +1 
1957—58 11 
1958—59 i3 
1959—60 28 
1960-61 59 
1961-62 18 


1962—63 


1 In two instances (1954—55 and 1956—57) there was an ‘‘overflow’’. 


Source: The Canadian Dental Association, brief submitted to the Royal Commission on Health 
Services, Ottawa, March 1962, p. xx—3. 
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While recruitment to the dental schools will be treated in a subsequent 
section it is well at this point to look at the manner in which the present places 
available in the dental schools are being filled, because, in the long run, this 
is a forecast of the future supply in the form of graduates. Since the academic 
year 1952—53 the number of first-year places in the dental schools has increased 
from 202 to 338. The number of students in the first year, however, has usually 
been fewer, that is, some places have been left unfilled (Table 2—12). In part, 
this situation arises because of the system of handling applications on an 
individual university basis without the help of any central selection agency, 
also many students apply to more than one dental school (Table 2—13) and, in 
addition, a number who are sent letters of acceptance fail to show up for 
registration. 


TABLE 2-13 


APPLICATIONS AND APPLICANTS 
TO CANADIAN DENTAL SCHOOLS, 1962 


Number of applications to Canadian dental schools, 1962: 


Dental School Number of Applications 
Dalhousie ais 
McGill 119 
Montréal £17 
Toronto 240 
Manitoba 117 
Alberta 164 
All Schools 812 


Number of applications submitted by applicants, 1962: 


641 applicants submitted one application 
65 applicants submitted two applications 
8 applicants submitted three applications 
3 applicants submitted four applications 


1 applicant submitted five applications 


718 applicants submitted 812 applications 


Number of applications submitted by Canadian applicants, 1962: 


567 Canadians submitted one application 
54 Canadians submitted two applications 
6 Canadians submitted three applications 
2 Canadians submitted four applications 


1 Canadian submitted five applications 


630 Canadians submitted 706 applications 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, 
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The first and second of the two reasons cited above are closely related, of 
course, and it is only after some time that the number of applicants is differ- 
entiated from the number of applications. In 1962, 11.5 per cent of the applications 
received by Canadian dental schools represented multiple applications. In the 
third reason cited above, the number who were sent letters of acceptance in 1962 
but who did not show up at registration represented 15 per cent of the total 
qualified students accepted (Table 2—14). 


TABLE 2-14 


APPLICATIONS, ACCEPTANCES AND ENROLLMENT 
IN CANADIAN DENTAL SCHOOLS, FALL 1962 


Number | Per Cent 
Per Cent | Number AS Sn: Accepted |Accepted 
Qualified | Accepted ual ied Not Not 
Accepted) ma rolted | Enrolled 


Total 
Applica- 
tions 


Qualified 
Applica- 
tions 


Dental 
School 


eooceceoeee oe 


Montréal 
fPOrantOe., we... « 6.0 
Manitoba Zae5 


Alberta: ono. «7s. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association. 


It is apparent that the dental schools themselves take into account these 
latter factors because 388 letters of acceptance were sent out to fill 338 places. 
Many of these letters were sent out after some accepted applicants had notified 
the schools concerned that they would not be enrolling; subsequently letters were 
sent to other qualified applicants as replacements. Some of the places left vacant 
in the first year are usually filled by repeaters, dental students who failed the 
previous year’s examinations and have been given permission to repeat. In 
addition, a certain number of the unfilled places will be filled in the upper years 
by immigrant dentists who have to spend a certain number of years at a Canadian 
dental school getting additional training in dentistry before they are eligible to 
practise in Canada.' 


Although 338 places is given as the capacity of the first year of the dental 
schools the actual number of places is not quite that clear-cut. For instance, the 
Deans of two dental schools reported:? 


1 There were 40 students admitted with advanced status to Canadian dental schools in the 1962—63 
academic year: 6 from Great Britain, 4 from Australia, 9 from the U.S.A., 17 from European 
countries, 2 from Iran and 1 each from Brazil and Egypt. Canadian Dental Association, Dental 
Stuaents’ Register, 1962—1963, J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 29, April 1963, 


od Personal communication. 
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hs The size of the first-year class is determined by the size of the 
second-year class. Seventy-four students can be physically accom- 
modated in these two years. The size of the second year is first de- 
termined after supplemental examination results are completed in 
Faculty. The remaining places, to the number of 74, are assigned as 
first-year places. 


2s When we go beyond the figure of 30 first-year dental student 
admissions to our College, we are governed to some extent by the ex- 
isting facilities in the basic science departments which are closely 
allied with the Faculty of Medicine as well as with ourselves. The 
total number in First Year is 105 for Medicine and Dentistry combined, 
and at the moment we have 30 of these 105 places guaranteed for 
Dentistry. But if, for example, Medicine only accepts 72 instead of its 
allotted 75, we can fill the extra three places and we have done so. 
However, I would say that we would have extreme difficulty within our 
own facilities if we were to accept more than 33. 


It appears then, that, on occasion, what might appear to be unfilled first-year 
places may simply be the result of some internal adjustment of places in the 
dental schools concerned. This may help us to understand the discrepancy 
between capacity and unfilled places when the differences are small, four to ten 
for example. When they are larger, of course, this is not an adequate explanation. 


ADDITION AND ATTRITION 


IMMIGRATION 


A source of recruits which has helped most professions to keep apace of the 
expanding Canadian population and consequent increased demands for pro- 
fessional services has been immigration.! In dentistry, however, unlike its sister 
health-profession medicine, this source has been limited.? In part, this is a 
result of the various provincial regulations for dental licensure which make it 
difficult for most dentists migrating to Canada to obtain a licence to practise 
without first attending a Canadian dental school for at least two years (Table 
2—15).° This regulation is even extended, with some exceptions, to graduate 


Department of Labour, The Migration of Professional Workers Into and Out of Canada 1946—1960, 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1961, 


2 Between 1955 and 1959 only 66 per cent of the 5,107 successful candidates in the licensing 


examinations of the Medical Council of Canada were graduates of Canadian medical schools. The 
other third was about equally divided between doctors from the United Kingdom and Ireland, and 
foreign doctors. Farquharson, R.F., ‘‘Medical and Dental Education’’, Canada’s Universities ina 
New Age, edited by A. Davidson Dunton and Dorothy Patterson, National Conference of Canadian 
Universities and Colleges (NCCUC): Le Droit, Ottawa, 1962, p. 72. 


: Only 44 (or 0.73 per cent) of the 6,000 dentists registered with the Canadian Dental Association in 
1963 did not hold an undergraduate degree, diploma, certificate, or equivalent (e.g. from the Royal 
College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario, degrees which were discontinued in 1925) from a Canadian 
or United States dental school. One-quarter of these immigrant dentists were licensed before World 
War II and only 33, or one-half of one per cent of the total body of Canadian dentists, are dentists 
who have been granted a licence to practise in Canada without first attending a dental school in 
Canada or the United States for at least one year. 
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dentists from the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries. Dentists 
from foreign countries with the exception of the United States are usually entered 
in the second year of the four-year dental course at the dental schools. Those 
dentists from the United States who migrate to Canada and are graduates of dental 
schools approved by the C.D.A. are accepted for examination by the provincial 
licensing boards. The requirements for dental licensure in the various provinces 
are shown below (Table 2—16). e 


TABLE 2-16 
REQUIREMENTS FOR DENTAL LICENSURE BY PROVINCE 


Accept 


Accept 
Canadian | Graduates!| from Schools? | Recognize® Annual 
Province Citizenship| of Schools Outside N.D.E.B. | Interim | Fees 


Required | On C.D.A. Canada and $ 
rst U.S.A. 

IN FL Gur ese No Yes 5 

PURAds. see «ies Yes or Yes 55 
intent 

NiSt Sees ee No Yes 65 

NG Beas eee Yes or Yes 60 
intent 

Québec ....... Yes Canadian a5 

only 

Onto. eens Yes or Yes 75 
intent 

Mans tec eke carole No Yes 100 

SSK. aa ome e No Yes 150 

Alta. ao cheke oto t Yes or Yes 100 
intent 

BiG 0) oe ae ae No Yes 125 


1 This is a list of dental schools prepared by the Council on Education of the C.D.A. 

2 Quebec accepts only graduates from Canadianschools, but revisions are presently taking place in 
Quebec, and in 1964 the province will accept graduates of schools on the C.D.A. list. Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta also accept holders of the B.D.S. from schools in the U.K., Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Ontario also accepts for examination the holders of the Fellowship in 
Dental Surgery of the Royal College of Surgeons of England and Edinburgh. 

3 National Dental Examining Board Certificate, 

* Granted only for service in area where dentists urgently needed. 


Source: Brief submitted to the Royal Commission on Health Services by the Canadian Dental 
Association, Ottawa, March 1962, Table XXI—1; and Canadian Dental Association. 


DEATH, RETIREMENT AND EMIGRATION 


The dental profession adds new dentists, usually recent graduates, to its 
register every year but, at the same time, loses some of its membership by death, 
retirement and emigration (Table 2—17). 
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TABLE 2-17 


ANNUAL DEATHS, RETIREMENTS AND 
EMIGRATION OF CANADIAN DENTISTS, 1945-1961 


4 Percentages all rounded. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association. 


The loss to the profession by the death of its members has been running at 
an average of 1.2 per cent of the total C.D.A. membership per annum since 1945. 
This rate is likely to show a slight increase over the next few years because of 
the present age distribution of the members of the profession (Table 2—18). Almost 
one-third of the C.D.A. membership in 1960 were born before or shortly after the 


TABLE 2-18 


DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN 
DENTISTS BY AGE GROUPS, 1960 


Age Group Per Cent 


Source: ‘‘The Ages of Canadian Dentists, 1960’’, J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 26, June 1960. 
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turn of the century. After a short time, other things being equal, it should return 
to, or perhaps fall below, the normal rate above because the profession will be 
getting ‘‘younger’’. That is, those presently of middle-age, 45 — 54, represent 
only 15 per cent of the profession, a smaller proportion of the profession than the 
age cohort which follows it. This small 45 — 54 age cohort represents, to some 
extent, that age cohort who came of university age shortly before and during the 
economic depression of the ‘‘thirties’’, a period, as noted earlier, when few could 
afford a lengthy and expensive professional education. 


It is often difficult to determine from statistics the actual number of members 
of any profession who retire in any one year. This arises because while the 
professionals concerned may have actually ceased to practise, they retain their 
membership in their professional association, consequently, they will not appear 
in any statistics as retired professionals. This is particularly true in those 
professions where individual or group practice is the norm as opposed to those 
professions whose members are primarily employee-professionals, e.g., engineers 
or school teachers. In dentistry, as in most other individual practitioner pro- 
fessions, there is not usually a clean break from the profession on ‘‘retirement’’ 
as perhaps might be the case with a bank manager who has reached the bank’s 
retirement age and leaves its employ on pension. The dentist tends to relinquish 
his practice gradually over a number of years. Hence, the only dentists listed as 
retired in Table 2—16 are those who formally announced their retirement to the 
C.D.A., and are so listed in the official records. This suggests that the total 
number of dentists in Canada as represented by the C.D.A. membership does not 
necessarily equal the total number of practising dentists in the country. The 
Secretary of the British Dental Association reports that of the 16,500 dentists on 
their register in 1962 there were 2,000 or 12 per cent ‘‘who were no longer 
practising dentistry’’’ and, the Bureau of Economic Research and Statistics of the 
American Dental Association reports that 12,000 or 11.3 per cent of the 106,000 
dentists in the United States in 1961 ‘‘were retired or engaged in another 
occupation’’.* In Canada, the Manitoba Dental Association notes that in 1962, 11 


per cent of the 229 dentists on their register ‘‘were inactive’’.° 


The average number of dentists per annum since 1945 who have formally 
announced their retirement to the C.D.A. represent about 1.1 per cent of the total 
number of dentists practising in the year concerned. Hence, bearing in mind the 
proportion of inactive or dentists otherwise engaged for England and Wales, the 
United States and the Province of Manitoba, this 1.1 per cent seems very low 
for Canada and suggests that a sizeable proportion of the dentists registered with 


1 Personal communication to the Bureau of Economic Research, Canadian Dental Association, from 
the British Dental Association, March 1963, 


2 Moen, B. Duane, ‘‘Survey of Present and Future Needs for Dental Manpower’’, Proceedings of the 
Workshop on the Future Requirements of Dental Manpower and the Training and Utilization of 
Auxillary Personnel, University of Michigan, W.K. Kellogg Foundation Institute, 1962, p. 18. This 
study will hereafter be referred to as The Michigan Study. 


3 The Manitoba Dental Association, brief submitted to the Royal Commission on Health Services, 
Winnipeg, January 1962, 
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the C.D.A. are in actual fact no longer practising, or at best, have cut-back their 
practice considerably.* Thus, the total number of dentists registered in Canada 
and used previously to determine the population-dentist ratio was actually an 
inflated one, which tends to make the present population-dentist ratio 

eveh more unfavourable. 


Comparatively few Canadian dentists emigrate. The total number of emigrant 
dentists since 1945 is about 200.2 In only one year since the end of World War II 
has the total number of dentists emigrating ever exceeded one-half of one per cent 
of the total number of dentists on the C.D.A. register; in 1960, the peak year of 
emigration, 37 dentists (0.6 per cent) emigrated. This number was double that of 
the number of dentists who emigrated in any other single year between 1945 and 
1961 inclusive. The total number who have emigrated since 1945 does, however, 
represent approximately six per cent of the total number of dentists graduated from 
Canadian dental schools since that time and represents 6.4 per cent of the total 
number of Canadians graduated from these dental schools. 


The emigrant dentists have followed the typical pattern of Canadian 
emigration: three-fifths have gone to practise in the United States (Table 2—19). 
One-quarter went to Great Britain and other parts of the Commonwealth and the 
remainder went to Europe and other parts of the world. 


TABLE 2-19 
DESTINATION OF EMIGRANT DENTISTS, 
CANADA, 1945—1961 


Country Dentists (200) Per Cent 


Liniteda State's, . sisissias sss crs or teis uae elers awe « 8% seek Ake Rios Sees 
Uinifeds King do tise ao cuok ies cite eas Pe ca Sasi cbok hau auas uitiesia Ocean 
Atsicnlia Nowe Solan welts fee iss ects en eke cls see alare acducvelel cs 
OthereCommonwea tiinme tert. ts see ots «sich ent of ei sale ite tte es 
EuropedneCOUnUies mere ree Ts ers te ee ee Cee we 
Mindietrast/Israeie, wee tee aot trees ae Mins, old aoe bind steers te 
Ching Jillian g these hast «fin neds Sy ees RETO Beclic 
OTT Cie caces ceeN svg: ate «ali Esc nd hobs s cana es Sched 


= oO 
i" 


rere DO JI W OO bh 


LOLA INS crc et te ea Teen S 


eoeeoeoevsevoeoeveee eee eee es eee 6 0 @ 100 


Only one went to New Zealand, others to Australia. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, 


Canadian Dental Association officials state that they have no reason to believe that the 
proportion of inactive but not officially retired dentists is any higher or lower in Canada as a 
whole than anywhere else. 


This figure was obtained from the Canadian Dental Association. The figures reported in the 
Department of Labour study, op. cit., are considerably higher. For example, they show 134 emigrant 
dentists between 1950—60 inclusive while the Canadian Dental Association’s register accounts for 
only 83 during this same period. 
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It is difficult to determine any valid net migration (immigration — emigration) 
figure for dentists in Canada. This arises because the 118 dentists who are 
shown above as emigrants between 1953 and 1960 are fully qualified to practise in 
Canada, whereas the immigrant dentists, listed in most government statistics, are 
immigrants whose ‘‘intended occupation’’ is dentistry (Table 2—20). But bearing 
in mind the provincial licensure regulations, only the 47 immigrant dentists from 
the United States, or 17 per cent of the immigrants listing their ‘‘intended 
occupations’’ as dentistry, would be eligible, on arrival, to sit for the licensing 
examinations. The others (83 per cent), with some exceptions, would have to 
return to the status of dental student for two or three years if they wished to 
practise dentistry in Canada.” Even if all of these, including the dentists from the 
United States, did eventually obtain their licenses the net migration would be 163, 
or, approximately 20 dentists per annum for the eight-year period. 


TABLE 2-20 
IMMIGRATION OF DENTISTS 
INTO CANADA BY ORIGIN, 1953—1960 


Country of Origin Dentists (281) Per Cent 
United Kingdom: {32 ers shay ee eee 25 
United States: sie sacs sista cake ule tie See. eee 17 
BOISE WHOPE 7 a sis © ale olacs tos sacse pak amet ocala eo eae 58 
Totals. .aivits sles Satta Fees ee eee, ee eet 100 


Source: Taken from Table 4, The Migration of Professional Workers into and out of Canada, 
1946—1960, Department of Labour, Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1961, pp. 14-15. 


The foregoing section has been a brief look at the major source of supply 
for dentists in Canada (the dental schools of six Canadian universities), at the 
factors tending to limit this supply, at the role of immigration and emigration, 
and at other factors tending to reduce the number of dentists registered with the 
C.D.A. each year. In an earlier section the Canadian population-dentist ratio was 
compared with the ratios for other countries and in general, found unsatisfactory. 
At the same time it was noted that this ratio was worsening, that is, the supply 
of dentists was not keeping up with the increase in population. 


MANPOWER PROJECTIONS 


On the basis of these international comparisons and on the assumption 
that the more favourable the population-dentist ratio the more able the profession 


: Department of Labour, op.cit. In their report a net migration figure was calculated but it was 
assumed that all those immigrants whose ‘‘intended occupation’’ was dentistry actually became 
dentists. 


2 Cf, pe 20 ffe 
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is to meet the dental needs of the population, the projected number of dentists 
required in Canada to keep pace with its growing population has been determined 
(Table 2—21). These projections have been made by using four different 
population-dentist ratios, viz., (i) the 1962 ratio for Canada; (ii) the 1962 ratio for 
British Columbia — the most favourable provincial ratio in Canada; (iii) the 1961 
United States ratio; and, (iv) the 1959 Swedish ratio. The projected figures 
developed from the four ratios with the 1962 population of dentists in Canada as 
a base indicate the number of dentists whose names should be on the register of 
the C.D.A. if (i) the present population-dentist ratio is to be maintained in 
the future; (ii) the Canadian ratio is to be improved to that of the province with 
the most favourable ratio, British Columbia; (iii) and (iv) the over-all Canadian 
tatio is to be improved eventually to ratios prevalent in either the United States 
or Sweden. 


TABLE 2-21 


NUMBERS OF DENTISTS NEEDED IN CANADA 
FOR SELECTED YEARS AS BASED ON PROJECTED POPULATIONS 
AND VARIOUS POPULATION-DENTIST RATIOS 


Canada! B.C.? USA 2 
3,108 2,406 1,900 


Projected Population* 


_ 5,868 (5,868) | (5,868) | (5,868) 
DOpo Obs sn aie ts ss eke 6,530 8,440 10,680 13,530 
BIS EOESO0 Ws vig diate eee 7,270 9,390 | 11,890 15,060 
255351500 Ser 8. 0 ee 8,120 10,490 13,280 | 16,820 
Borate oc ns eos Seen 9,090 11,740 14,865 18,830 
315451000)... 1...) ORS ws 10,150 13,110 16,605 | 21,030 
SS OGUOO cis baer o ees 11,295 14,590 18,475 23,405 


1 1962 population-dentist ratio. 

2 1961 population-dentist ratio. 

31959 population-dentist ratio. 

4 Stukel, A., ‘‘Population Projections, 1961—1991", Appendix E, in Brown, T.M., Canadian 
Economic Growth, a study prepared for the Royal Commission on Health Services, Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1965. 


It is quite obvious that to hope to reach the Swedish ratio of 1,500, even 
by 1991, is utopian; in the short run this would mean that by 1966 — now only 
two years away — we would have to double the number of dentists, and, even if 
the long-range view were taken, say 1991, it would mean increasing the population 
of dentists fourfold. Even an attempt to achieve the standard of the United 
States, without some type of ‘‘crash’’ programme, seems somewhat remote since 
that too would mean doubling the present body of dentists in Canada by 1971, 
that is, a net addition of 670 new dentists per annum to the register for the next 
nine years; to achieve the B.C. ratio would require an annual net addition of 390 
for this same time period. 
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To estimate the number of new dentists who have to be added to the register 
of the C.D.A. during each five-year period (between 1962 and 1991) to maintain 
the present Canadian ratio, or to improve it (that is, to obtain the numbers noted 
in Table 2—21), it must be remembered that there are always some being dropped 
from the register. Some die, some retire or leave the profession, others emigrate. 
That is, the annual attrition rate has to be taken into account. Between 1945 and 
1961, inclusive, the median annual attrition rate was 2.45 per cent. On this basis 
the numbers of new dentists required to be added to the register to maintain the 
present ratio or improve it, hence to keep up with the growing population and the 


attrition, have been estimated and are shown in Tables 2—22, 2—23, 2—24 and 
2—25.3 


The estimated numbers of new dentists required for each five-year period as 
indicated in the tables are based on the following assumptions: 
(a) the numbers required are a fixed proportion of the population; 


(b) the attrition rate (deaths, retirements, and emigration) is constant, taken at 


2.45 per cent per annum, applied to the number on the register at the 
beginning of the year; and, 


TABLE 2-22 


NUMBER OF NEW DENTISTS TO BE ADDED TO THE REGISTER 
IF PRESENT CANADIAN RATIO (3.108) TO BE MAINTAINED 


Net at 
Beginning 
of Year 


Number of 
New Dentists 


Projected Population’ Attrition 


5,868 
AO s29G; 000-5. aire wtetee on a's 6,530 
Z2pO ORIOL is 5 Flee BN La vestore 7,270 
ADF LSI, DOO ater Mots ata ae 8,120 
ZB PAO SL OO we seenerenksl eink aye 9,090 
eRe RAM DERE ne pac 10,150 


35,106,700 


ooe eevee e ee ee 


1 Stukel, A., ‘‘Population Projections, 1961—1991’’, Appendix E, in Brown, T.M., Canadian 


Economic Growth, a study prepared for the Royal Commission on Health Services, Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1965. 


1 The formula, developed by Professor Dale, D.K., Carleton University, Ottawa, is as follows: 
Let x = number of dentists at the base date 
Yj = number of new dentists added at the end of the ith year 
Xx; = number of dentists at end of the ith year 
i = attrition rate (2.45 per cent per annum) 
j  =number of years in the period 
Then 5 = yo (Fi)° + yy; (Iri)* + yo (IFi)* + ys (Fi)? + ya (I-i) + ys 
Under assumption (c) above: 
Xj Yo (1—i)5(i) 


Yi —_ 
; 1— (1-i)) 
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(c) the number of new dentists added each year is constant over the period 
between the years for which the projected populations are provided. New 
dentists are added at the end of each year. 


The figures contained in Table 2—22 indicate the enormity of the problem of 
simply maintaining the present Canadian population-dentist ratio of 3,108 if 
Canada’s population increases as predicted. To maintain this pace in the four- 
year period 1962 to 1966, 1,262 new dentist’s names will have to be added to the 
register of the C.D.A., that is, an average net addition of 315. 


TABLE 2-23 


NUMBER OF DENTISTS TO BE ADDED TO THE REGISTER 
IF PRESENT B.C. RATIO (2,406) TO BE ATTAINED 


Canada Net 
Beginning 
of Year 


Number of 
New Dentists 


Projected Population Attrition 


5,868 


205290, 500 mica aie siete 8,440 
D2, DOF UU etenene. crete ate 9,390 
DS, Wa pa OURAN okes Seberciek. te 10,490 
28,246; 700 ey es eae 11,740 
Sh SEER AING Goma seme - Ess 13,110 
LUO OO ccs odste a Geert 14,590 


1 Stukel, A., ‘‘Population Projections, 1961—1991’’, Appendix E, in Brown, T.M., Canadian 
Economic Growth, a study prepared for the Royal Commission on Health Services, Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1965. 


TABLE 2-24 
NUMBER OF NEW DENTISTS TO BE ADDED TO THE REGISTER 
IF 1961 U.S.A. RATIO (1,900) TO BE ATTAINED 


Canada Net 


Projected Population’ Numb ex Oe Attrition Beginning 
New Dentists Privoee 
ne Seer senae Pos! T 

— — 5,868 

DO 290, U0 a eiiy tc crs) ejeleie te 754 10,680 
SADA TANS Fie, 0] Ua Aen OE 1,368 11,890 
LOO TOU we cedias ot eres si ors 1,526 13,280 
Bor 40, 7 OU moe ee 1,706 14,865 
4 DOO iio 0rd eee sare 16,605 
Sy AOS ana e wet cnesaretenrers 18,475 


1 Stukel, A., ‘‘Population Projections, 1961—1991’’, Appendix E, in Brown, T.M., Canadian 
Economic Growth, a study prepared for the Royal Commission on Health Services, Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1965. 
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TABLE 2-25 


NUMBER OF NEW DENTISTS TO BE ADDED TO THE REGISTER 
IF 1959 SWEDISH RATIO (1,500) TO BE ATTAINED 


Canada Net 
at Beginning 
of Year 


Number of 


Projected Population’ 
New Dentists 


Attrition 


5,868 


20,296; 500029 same eae 13,530 
22,959; 500 Be agate cates te 15,060 
237 2A; DOU Un ee a en © oeeries 16,820 
AO, e AO gs OU cca raien ts eiae a rele 18,830 
31,945;900 Fev ee 21,030 
39,100,700 0 we eee 23,405 


1 Stukel, A., ‘‘Population Projections, 1961—1991’’, Appendix E, in Brown, T.M., Canadian 
Economic Growth, a study prepared for the Royal Commission on Health Services, Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1965. 


The supply of dentists available from the major source of Canadian dentists 
— the universities — for the four-year period can be estimated because they are 
all presently enrolled in the dental schools (Table 2—26). These 1,069 under- 
graduates (1,041 in Canadian schools and 28 studying in the U.S.A.) will not, 
however, all be additions to the register. There is, in the Canadian dental 
schools, a fairly constant 12.5 per cent drop out between the first and second 
years, of whom about two-thirds (approximately 8 per cent) are failures.* Some of 
these places left vacant will be filled in the upper years, of course, by foreign 
students admitted with advanced status (Cf. footnote 1, p. 19).? 


TABLE 2-26 
CANADIAN DENTAL STUDENTS BY SCHOOL, 1962—1963 


Schools Numbers 

Dalhousie ca siesidicacscere sale ee ee en a eee ee ete eee ere 57 
Lt Cor © 5 of Re ens AT RRP rn PP ee OS eee Se Oe 88 
Montreale, 6 rtarg vetcee cde pais. s oats Sarmiento odes bce 173 
TLOLONCO wives 615) he 66. 0a, eo ehe wie wu ane eos SR eT cise cee 448 
Na TICOD armas vedicorites ove ouimeial cis cet ars tone ctu olemnn ie tethe ron ae eeeaen ie ener ane nents 102 
AD ert ag ee ce sac ai eGo ov alaresiear ia cle cee evoielas foiedenais, Sic et ate ee 173 
American Schools > . cei s oelc cco cs + wee ae ee a Re 28 

AlItScho O18 wivccccoverers te a accra eke inte tcienenein tates cise hos nike one 1,069 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, ‘‘Dental Students’ Register,’’ J. Canad. D.A., 
Vol. 29, April 1963, 


1 F : : 
Canadian Dental Association records. 


2 Canadian Dental Association, Dental Students’ Register, 1962—63, op. cit. 
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From the foregoing analysis it is evident that in order to maintain the 
present, albeit inadequate, population-dentist ratio of 3,108 in Canada, the 
present facilities for educating and training dentists will have to be expanded 
and new dental schools developed. 


In subsequent chapters some of the problems associated with the distribution 
of the dentists, the recruitment to the profession, the sources of recruits, 
alternate means of relieving the shortage of dentists, e.g., the increased 
utilization of dental auxiliaries and those factors affecting demand for dental 
services will be examined. 
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CHAPTER 3 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS 


OF DENTAL PRACTITIONERS IN CANADA 


The geographical distribution of dentists in Canada has long been of 
concern to the profession. As noted in the previous chapter their geographical 
distribution does not directly reflect the distribution of the population as a 
whole, hence the wide variation in provincial population-dentist ratios. 
Similarly, it was noted that within the provincial boundaries the ratios varied by 
size of community. The present chapter will examine further the geographical 
distribution of the membership of the C.D.A. by province and county and consider 
some of the factors which appear to make for the present inequable urbanerural 
distribution of the dentists. Further, the present age distribution of the dentists 
will be examined by geographical region because, unless recruitment and 
location-of-practice patterns change, these data will reflect the provincial 


population-dentist ratios of the future. In addition, two particular aspects of 
the membership of the profession will be analysed, viz., (i) the dental 


specialists; and, (ii) the women dentists. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


The present (1963) geographic distribution of Canada’s dentists by province 
is shown in Table 3-1. Here the inequable distribution of the dentists among the 
provinces in relation to the actual distribution of the population may be seen. In 
addition, Tables 3—2 to 3-12 list the distribution of dentists in Canada by 
counties or by similar political divisions and the population-dentist ratios tor 
these areas.' The tremendous variation in these ratios even within individual 
provinces is the most notable feature of all these tables. In almost every instance 
an unfavourable population-dentist ratio denotes a rural area and a more favourable 
ratio an urban area. Some caution, however, must be exercised when looking at 
those areas which are adjacent to cities but are separated from the urban country 


ab (3 should be noted in all these tables (3—2 to 3—12 inclusive) that (i) the number of dentists shown 
is as of April 1963 on the Canadian Dental Association Register; and, (ii) the population for the 
individual counties or divisions is as of the 1961 Census. Hence, the population-dentist ratios 
in these tables are high estimates and both urban and rural ratios appear more favourable, than if 
the 1963 population figures could be used. The rural ratios will, however, be less distorted than 
the urban because of the more rapid urban growth. 
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or division by a county line or other political boundary, i.e., are in ‘‘the county”’. 
In some of these cases the residents of these adjoining areas are within easy 
commuting distance of the urban centre hence dental services are probably 
available to them, despite the apparently unfavourable population-dentist ratio for 
the county. For example, in Table 3—7, Russell County, Ontario, (20,892) is 
adjacent to Carleton County (1,972) which contains the City of Ottawa where a 
sizeable proportion of Russell residents go for their shopping, entertainment, etc. 
Similarly, in Table 3—6, the residents of Laprairie County in Quebec (31,157) 

are within easy reach of Montreal (2,329). 


TABLE 3-1 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS AND ESTIMATED 
POPULATION DISTRIBUTION, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1963 


Total Population? 
(18,238,247) 


Dentists! 


Province (6,000) 


% % 
Newfoundland . cccccoccccccccccsecscesececece 0.7 2.5 
Prince EdwardiIslandi(%: 72ec vee eclete warewls one cie% 0.5 0.6 
Nova Scotia sisisiam ss eld a cle bled olsie co ee sled esis @ 6 0,0 3.1 4.0 
New BrunswicKn ss, o% es 44s cc b's 0.s clei nieinels alate « 2.2 3.3 
OUGDOC ss since ewee es Seua ee oe sind 6 eas sere ss ciate 23.4 28.8 
OnteriOcisaiaccis oe so ovsls'n pote alnloisies 6s a'e sim wiateie 41.9 34.2 
Manitoba secccccccrcccscccscvcescccececcesces 5.3 5.1 
NaSKAtCheWAN cca cccess a eeie clclecaeewaey ce ene ate oee Bel 
FLADETEA ere piviure © slolels aie ol eiae.b/a alee ere:a wie sicletnial alain aie 7.6 7.3 
eritish GOlmmbialras eco bisleieie el aie's cele eee e wielele stots 11.7 8.9 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. eccccoccccccece 0.1 0.2 


99.7 


Canada ooocoeecoeooeooeoeoeoeoscso ee e090900060886886 9 


1 Number as of April 1963. See footnote p.33, 


2 Dominion Bureau of Statistics.‘‘Population’’, Census of Canada 1961, (4.7.1963), Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer 1962, p. 1—1. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Population’’, Census of 


Canada 1961, Introductory Report to Volume 1 (Part 1), Bulletin 1.1—11, Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1963. 
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TABLE 3-2 


DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS BY CENSUS DIVISION, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, 1963? 


Census Number of Pp ati Population- 
Division Dentists tea: Dentist Ratio 


188,904 7,871 
24,779 0/24,779 
23,299 0/23,299 
24,185 24,185 
39,086 5,584 
38,045 12,682 
39,652 19,826 
44,659 44,659 
21,710 0/21,710 
13,534 4,511 


457,853 11,167 


ceoooeoevoeoeg 0000080008000 
eoeooeoeoe0e0008000000080000 
eooeoo00e0e800000000000000 


eoeo0v00e@eo0e0000080008008000 0 


@eooeoeso00e006000860008866 @ 
eooooeooscoe oc oe 00600909809 0 


sf 
2 
& 
4 
S 
Grcccecccccccccccescecne 
7 
8 
9 
1 


4 
0 
8) 
i 
Y | 
3 
2 
1 
0 
3 


Seenists cies bobs 5.5 bene 60 


PIGEGL acces cee sc aa ss 


> 
_ 


1 Number of dentists as per Canadian Dental Association Register, April 1963, Population for 
Counties and Census Divisions as per Census of Canada 1961. See footnote p, 33, 


Source: Canadian Dental Association; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Population’’, Census of 
Canada 1961, Introductory Report to Volume 1 (Part 1), Bulletin 1.1—11, Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1963. 


TABLE 3-3 


DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS BY COUNTIES, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 1963? 


Number of 
Dentists 


Population- 
Dentist Ratio 


County Population 


RinCoasssaveee ce cies es 3 3 17,893 5,964 
Prince, ccs0ss eee see eae e 40,894 13,631 
Queens Cee ee ee ee 45,842 1,834 

Total eo0e00oe eo oe Oe 104,629 3,315 


1 Number of dentists as per Canadian Dental Association Register, April 1963. Population for 
Counties and Census Divisions as per Census of Canada 1961. See footnote p, 33, 


Source: Canadian Dental Association; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Population’’, Census of 


Canada 1961, Introductory Report to Volume 1 (Part 1), Bulletin 1,1—11, Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1963, 
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TABLE 3-4 


DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS BY COUNTIES, 
NOVA SCOTIA, 19637 


Number of 
Dentists 


Population- 


Population Dentist Ratio 


ANNaDOlign dite seic'e sce ges 9 22,649 2,917 
Antigonish ecccoccccccce 14,360 3,590 
Cape Bretotieses«sssceces | 131,507 5,479 
Colchester: ks scels esc.cc es 34,307 3,431 
Cumberland .ccccecccveee 37,767 4,721 
Digby: sire cletctets'«'cs e's's'¢e 20,216 5,054 
Guysborough scsccoccecse 13,274 0/13,274 
Halifax. cite so sfecstccsis 225,723 2,427 
HantsS cecvceccccccecvececc 3 26,444 8,815 
InVerneSS csccccssccccee 2 18,718 9,359 
KirigSicn ses sere 0 5's ele wleveie 8 41,747 5,218 
Lunenburg seccesccsccece 8 34,998 4,375 
MUCCOU saislsis «ieieieieiets sie slots 8 43,908 5,489 
QUEENS coccccccccsccces 4 13,155 3,289 
Richmond cececccsccsscve 0 11,374 0/11,374 
Shelburne eeccoceescccce 2 15,208 7,604 
Victoria .cccecccecccccce 0 8,266 0/8, 266 
Yarmouth cocccccsccsces 4 23,386 5,847 

OU Aa liaveteletioleleleteleters 737,007 3,859 


1 Number of dentists as per Canadian Dental Association Register, April 1963, Population for 
Counties and Census Divisions as per Census of Canada 1961. See footnote p.33,. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Population’’, Census of 


Canada 1961, Introductory Report:to Voiume 1 (Part 1), Bulletin 1,.1—11, Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1963. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS BY COUNTIES, 


County 


ALDET etc mice aus ccctce cece 
Carleton eccccccccscccece 
Charlotte wc ccccssccccces 
Gloucestere eoccccvcecccce 
Kent. sclcits Secccscsceece 
Kings eccccccecccccvccee 
Madawaska ws. éSeeeecos 
Northumberland.cccecececce 
QUGONS™BE ses eee cetcees 
Restigouche ceccocecccec 
Stems OnNGeeiisiccsesecers ses 
Sunburyecccccscscccccece 
Victoria oe. vec ccccecccce 
Westmorland .wcocccccccce 
WN OTK) so cllele sickle ss ce cac cs 


FROLA Vance ce oe cele ees 


TABLE 3-5 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 1963? 


Number of 
Dentists 


NFIA WBN NWO O 


6 


29 
16 


133 


Population 


12,485 
23,507 
23,285 
66,343 
26,667 
25,908 
38,983 
50,035 
11,640 
40,973 
89,251 
22,796 
19,712 
93,679 
52,672 


597,936 


37 


Population- 
Dentist Ratio 


0/12,485 
3,918 
4,657 
9,478 

13,334 
8,636 
6,497 
7,148 

11,640 
5,853 
2,705 
3,799 
3,942 
3,230 
3,292 


4,496 


1 Number of dentists as per Canadian Dental Association Register, April 1963. Population for 
Counties and Census Divisions as per Census of Canada 1961. See footnote p, 33, 


Source: Canadian Dental Association; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Population’’, Census ot 
Canada 1961, Introductory Report to Volume 1 (Part 1), Bulletin 1,1—11, Ottawa: Queen’s 


Printer. 1963, 
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TABLE 3-6 


DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS BY COUNTIES, 
QUEBEC, 1963? 


Number of Pp ist 
Dentists NLA le ari 


Population- 
Dentist Ratio 


‘Abitibisiss «ee sis s se wcieere 11 108,313 9,847 
Argenteuil. secoscececcce i 31,830 4,547 
Arthabaska .occccceccees 10 45,301 4,530 
Bagot. eccocccvcccccccece 3 21,390 7,130 
Beaucencic stad swe « « «ble c's 10 62,264 6,226 
Beauharnois .ccccccccoce 11 49,667 4,515 
Bellechasse-s ev. se sees ec 1 26,054 26,054 
Berthicrsccscccssces sees 4 27,325 6,831 
Bonaventure occoccvccccce a 42,962 10,741 
Brome gree cose oe ce cise s 2 13,691 6,846 
Chambly acess sees ees elses 29 146,745 5,060 
Champlaimescss se esses 66 16 111,953 6,997 
Charlevoixie + scsscecsees 5 31,012 6,202 
Chateauguay ...cccccccces 5 34,042 11,347 
Chicoutimiss=scescsescee 26 157,196 6,046 
COomptonenies cele ec cca oe 1 24,410 24,410 
Deux Montagnes. occceece 5 32,837 6,567 
Dorchesterin.cccctesce ce 1 34,711 34,711 
Drumond@stetssseceee oes ec 10 58,220 5,822 
Frontenac ecsceccccccccee fe 30,600 10,200 
Gaspé Weesecceccececcnce 4 74,341 18,585 
Hullveacot ccc cet ceca bee Pay 129,111 4,782 
Huntingdon .cccsccscccce 5 14,752 2,950 
Iberville «eeccrscecceers 3 18,080 6,027 
Joalietce Teter vess oe e 10 44,969 4,497 
Kamouraska <.Sesteess cs | 27,138 9,046 
Labelle. siewsteretete's 6 ces 3 29,084 9,695 
Lac-St-Jean cecccccccces TZ 105,230 6,190 
Laprairies .'3% \ sce dleleaa'ee 1 31,157 31,157 
LE ASSUMPtlOnras e's oeisce sles 4 39,440 9,860 
LEViS. date Selb elk cashes saleaiels 9 51,842 5,760 
LMislets@ Cees ceese «sv 0s 1 24,798 24,798 
LOUDINI Ere... 'c4 els a eee a sist 3 30,234 10,078 
Maskinonge.: sss: ses « 2 21,274 10,637 
WALANG aisa ese se 6 els. sies ele. 6 70,664 Ligiiz 
Mécanticn. ceca sadse ues 12 57,400 4,783 
MISSI CUCL tate aisacele ale eee 11 29,526 2,684 
Montcalm’. ccsscwes cece 3 18,766 6,255 
MontmaenVijersc:clc e's o's oelere o 26,450 8,817 
Montmorencys acs ess css 1 25,708 25,708 
Montreal & Jesus Islands. 804 1,872,437 2,329 
Napierville ..ccccccccece 1 11,216 11,216 
Nicolet wi eecciscss esses 3 30,827 10,276 
Papineau ss0s«ccescus cae 5 32,697 6,539 
POOtinG ccs ces caceeeaee 3 19,947 6,649 
Portneulerssa ecg eices sce 4 50,711 12,678 
OGGbES 77 is casies «own eat 99 331,307 3,347 
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TABLE 3-6 (Concl.) 


Damner of Population 
Dentists 


Population- 
Dentist Ratio 


Richelieu seaeescsssces ¢ 5 38,565 
Richmond dtetieccescceces 7 42,232 6,033 
Rimouski seuss 6 eveleteve eee 9 65,295 7,255 
ROUViLIE. cerae secccce teen 3 25,979 8,660 
SAQUENHY See ccc ees cone 9 81,900 9,100 
SHELlOrd  verteitts ss css ss « 9 54,963 6,107 
Sherbrook@a cn sceccccccs 26 80,490 3,096 
SOulBM ROS Eis iss = olese.e'ele. 1 10,075 10,075 
StanStead Mevatese ce cece s 9 36,095 4,011 
Stalvyacinthess dccces ee cd 13 44,993 3,461 
StaPIGAN suas secsccoeed 13 38,470 Pe RY, 
St EMGULiCE Ren pesccctccce 35 109,873 3,139 
Témiscaminque ..cceoccecce BS 60,288 4,019 
TEMiISCOURtAMssccccencecs 10 69,318 6,932 
Terrebonne ccccccccccccs a. 102,275 6,016 
WVaUdreUll dices cdvdessoes 5 28,681 5,736 
Vercheres Faceaeccosccese 5 25,697 5,139 
Wolfericcnddeeecevcdeces 1 18,335 18,335 
Yamaska eeccecsvresoeee ee 3 16,058 5,353 
Totateessieseeevees 5,259,211 3,746 


1 Number of dentists as per Canadian Dental Association Register, April 1963, Population for 
Counties and Census Divisions as per Census of Canada 1961. See footnote p, 33, 


Source: Canadian Dental Association; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘*Population’’, Census of 
Canada 1961, Introductory Report to Volume 1 (Part 1), Bulletin 1.1—11, Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1963, 
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TABLE 3-7 


DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS BY COUNTIES, 
ONTARIO, 1963? 


Population- 
Dentist Ratio 


Number of 


Dentists Population 


County 


Algoma ccccccccvescccece 111,408 3,714 
Stan. co elsieletsie cele 0 cleeio.e 83,839 3,645 
Bruce cccocccccevcccce0c0e 43,036 3,912 
Carleton ceccocececcecscece 352,932 1,972 
Cochrane .cocccecccve0cce 95,666 6,378 
Dufferin ..ccccocccecccee 16,095 2,683 
DundaS.cccoeccecccvecccce 17,162 2,452 
Durham. occocecceccccece 39,916 3,629 
Elgin eoeveco0ese0e 000 e Oe 8 62,862 3,492 
ESSEX ccc ccs cs n0 0000 sess 258,218 3,188 
Frontenac oececcecccccecvec 87,534 2,304 
Glengarry eccccccoceccecces 19,217 19,217 
Grenville eecoevceoe oe eo oe oe 22,864 3,811 
GLEY s ciers's 02 6 8010 00's e560 6 62,005 3,100 
Haldimand cccccccccsccocs 28,197 4,700 
Haliburtoniests 6 «6 00 e0 ccc 8,928 8,928 
Halton spies 006s 0086 c.s.0 106,967 2,609 
Hastings. cccoscccvescaece 93,377 3,591 
TIUrONn el eic cies 6 Slee oes selelee 53,805 3,843 
Kenora ©0000000000000000 51,474 4,290 
Kentic cette sistas 06 e106 0 eie00 89,427 3,577 
Lambt0fiss scsseccsvcscesecs 107 VSL 3,783 
Teanark cis siete esses oslo e's 40,313 2,688 
ISS CAS tales clatereteiste.eselerereieis 46,889 3,126 
Lennox & Addington ..oce ORR IANT) 7,906 
Lincoln ooeeecreoeoecooe ee 126,674 2,436 
Manitoulin eo0ee0e07ec eee C00 £1,076 3,725 
Middlesex eocoeoeoeoeoeoeeo 221,422 2,381 
MiusSiOkA i wsccters vis lelsieveinielaiate 13 26,705 2,054 
INIDISS ING cas cc cae selec ss 19 70,568 3,714 
INOTiOli. s cleiecalvisieiale sos ofete 13 50,475 3,883 
Northumberland ..cecccoce 9 41,892 4,655 
Ontario, ee ei) 42 135,093 3,236 
Oxford CooOeeSCLOOCOOLOECOE OCS 14 70,499 5,036 
Parry Sound ..cccccecccce 6 29,632 4,939 
Peeliiiniscncss@ sae le bees 39 LiAg S75 2,861 
Perth eeeaooee000 0000080800009 14 57,452 4,104 
PEterboOrouriiisiste sts s\ctetete’e’e 31 76,375 2,464 
Prescott 4 /cslels os 2 00100 e-ciwis 3 27,226 9,075 
Prince La ward oc s saics.scicie 3 21,108 7,036 
Rainy IS 1V Glare eisiele eee’ als7ale 6 26,531 4,422 
Rentrew ss clecc tees c cae os 22 89,635 4,074 
Russell eoocooeceo ee eo oe 1 20,892 20,892 
DMC OGReleiete ssoiclstae wiesscoieiaie 56 141,271 2,523 
DEOrNION Usvetatare ss e.era, erase eraiers he: 57,867 4,451 
Sudbury cccccccecscccces 37 165,862 4,483 
Thunder Bay ©0088 eC 08 eC 40 138,518 3,463 
Timiskaming e@oceoveoee coe 10 50,971 5,097 
Victoria eovreceoeeev0eecoLe 10 29,750 2,975 
WaterlOOsiss «cc's scisces ce 72 176,754 2,455 
Welland o0eCOCCOESOCOOOCOOO 54 164,741 3,051 
Wellington ©o0oeL7e oo eC OOS 2. 84,702 Se lOL 
Wentworth ecoeoVe eo eeooeoo ee 141 358,837 2,545 
SY OF Ic soOsre cele) ecainselaissoveconesbisys 1050 1,733,108 15625 
Unknown e@eoeve0eeoeroe0 000 C88 6 

TROta let rece ett ateta tons PO i Was 6,236,092 2,480 


Z ' 
Number of dentists as per Canadian Dental Association Register, April 1963. Population for 
Counties and Census Divisions as per Census of Canada 1961, See footnote Desse 


Source: Canadian Dental Associations; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Population’’, Census of 


Canada 1961, Introductory Report to Volume 1 (Part 1), Bulletin 1,1—11, Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1963, ; 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS BY CENSUS DIVISION, 


Census 
Division 


Locccecccccvcescccevce 
Zecccccecevcevcccc cece 
Seccvcccccccescccevcee 
Focccececccecevceccces 


SS etolalotelisteteleisielelelslels elelelele 


Grcccvcvccccvcccccesce 
Tawaabveecsccessecsseve 
Scccveccvecccecccceces 
Deccvecccccesecececece 


dD) rer oral etetelate a 6 56 0:0 6.615.018 6 


L1 wccccecececcccccccccs 
12. cccvvcccecvesveccece 
13 cccccvccecccccececoes 
14 .ccccevccecccceeccces 


GOk.4 6% SRO en 


16 .oeccccccvvecccccvece 
D7 ces seinnelssccasccesece 6 
1B. cccccccccccccceveces 
dye wisin sis 6.6.81 6.016010 0 Sins, 0 8 


Zia te gtetete atae of .s.676 6.0 6 616 4'6 


Total @e02000808000090060090606 


sane! 


TABLE 3-8 


MANITOBA, 1963! 


Number of d Population- 
aide popwagon Dentist Ratio 

1 28,734 28,734 

8 36,105 4,513 

3 21,980 UGO27 

2 145217 7,109 

2 31,402 15,701 

8 30,929 3,866 
19 49,536 2,607 
4 21,617 5,404 

1 11,832 11,832 

5 19,296 3,509 

1 13,447 13,447 

3 28,686 9,562 

4 12,880 3,220 

0 6,702 0/6,702 

2, 14,906 7,453 

8 46,781 5,848 

7 21,323 3,046 

0 15,403 0/15,403 

0 19,921 0/19,921 
243 475,989 1,959 
321 921,686 2,07. 


1 Number of dentists as per Canadian Dental Association Register, April 1963. Population for 


Counties and Census Divisions as per Census of Canada 1961. See footnote p. 33. 
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Source: Canadian Dental Association; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Population’’, Census of 


Canada 1961, Introductory Report to Volume 1 (Part 1), Bulletin 1,1—11, Ottawa: Queen’s 


Printer, 1963, 
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TABLE 3-9 


DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS BY CENSUS DIVISION, 
SASKATCHEWAN, 1963? 


Census Number of pais Population- 
Division Dentists pd Peete to Dentist Ratio 


cer or hee pete 38,875 9,719 
Paki, Sl RAS Ob 33,760 16,880 
BM. eee scan conceene 28,245 7,061 
SNORT rss avbaes 6% 17,925 3,585 
Pee seek 45,396 7,566 
Oo en tae bes eee 154,400 2,757 
Fie nucMGn ec astte cree 61,340 4,089 
RATE 7 2 Oe ae 41,328 5,904 
2 ee he OEE T Tae 50,021 5,002 

Ei bya doer e ieee ss 33,977 8,494 

Vcc teen cee sees 125,846 3,146 

| PENS Pe sae Remar Aras arly 28,283 9,071 

LOW IS Bee cck wees 32,994 8,249 

Feds Se oie ei de 54,564 6,063 

bore etimen ca cued ce ee 83,669 5,578 

Lives Oe wean ct ee tee 45,020 5,002 

LERROE PIGUR os tycecusie ease 28,830 9,610 

1S, SR Retort coe © 20,708 0/20,708 


Total ,.evessses tee 925,181 4,696 


1 Number of dentists as per Canadian Dental Association Register, April 1963. Population for 
Counties and Census Divisions as per Census of Canada 1961. See footnote p. 33. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Population’’, Census of 


Canada 1961, Introductory Report to Volume 1 (Part 1), Bulletin 1,1—1 1, Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1963, 
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TABLE 3-10 


DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS BY CENSUS DIVISION, 


ALBERTA, 19631 


Census Number of Pp te 
: fe) 
Division Dentists ae ge 


ES nr wee 39,140 
casei fal orale all w\dhans totes el ae 83,306 
BOR ee. CLs wie 5 os 5.5 nc 30,967 
BOWEN Pice Saco e'ocics ee aie 15,020 
PG oe sc arc ois cece ssc 38,115 
Banca ah Harr eee 317,989 
Hipsters Ee 40,837 
Renee oe re odes cine 76,533 
Oe eee 1S, O08, Bt 20,274 
LORE re Meh 70,177 
Tee OMIA Ts ccacs 6 410,679 
TI ee sae caceces 47,310 
Leet ek ees cee: 45,431 
MA eter tee 9 Ses o's of 19,282 


NCCAA AAAS Arar ee Or 76,884 


BOVE Lecteleg! eases «o's sis 1,331,944 


Population- 
Dentist Ratio 


3,204 
6,193 
7,510 
4,764 


2,193 
4,537 
3,644 
3,379 
9,018 


2,128 
6,759 
11,358 
6,427 
6,989 


2,902 


1 Number of dentists as per Canadian Dental Association, Register, April 1963. Population for 
Counties and Census Divisions as per Census of Canada 1961. See footnote p, 33, 
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Source: Canadian Dental Association; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Population’’, Census of 


Canada 1961, Introductory Report to Volume 1 (Part 1), Bulletin 1,1—11, Ottawa: Queen’s 


Printer, 1963, 
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TABLE 3-11 


DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS BY CENSUS DIVISION, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1963? 


Division Dentists Dentist Ratio 
Ro a a ae 8 34, 244 

2,0 me tegen, 70,707 2,946 
Se eee ee soe he 94,646 2,629 
ic eter o aca t acess ess 907,531 1,999 
eeuian iad IER 290,835 2,308 
Ons Cote Oe ee et 66,290 3,683 
Lecce eae oe ; 21,325 4,265 
Sass ee nes 74,240 3,907 
ghee eee 38,203 4,775 

Lie eee oe 31,061 5,177 


LOCA leratere << 5 1,629,082 


1 Number of Dentists as per Canadian Dental Association Register, April 1963. Population for 
Counties and Census Divisions as per Census of Canada 1961. See footnote p. 33, 


Source: Canadian Dental Association; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Population’’, Census of 
Canada 1961, Introductory Report to Volume 1 (Part 1) Bulletin 1,.1—11, Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1963, 


TABLE 3-12 


DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS BY DISTRICT, 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES AND THE YUKON, 1963? 


Number of pee at 
Dentists oP aS 


Population- 


District Dentist Ratio 


sake Risto Tale ota aoe e 5,758 0/5,758 

Keewa titiere ere kie eile oe 2,345 0/2,345 
MaCKeENZ1G Giias cr ote 14,895 14,895 
Total —N.W.T.... 22,998 22,998 
Total — Yukon... 14,628 4,876 


1 Number of dentists as per Canadian Dental Association Register, April 1963. Population for 
Counties and Census Divisions as per Census of Canada 1961. See footnote Deas sa 


Source: Canadian Dental Association; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Population’’, Census of 


Canada 1961, Introductory Report to Volume 1 (Part 1), Bulletin 1.1—11, Ottawa Queen’s 
Printer, 1963, 
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There are a number of factors which seem to operate so as to bring about 
the non-uniform distributions noted above. That is, a number of ‘‘reasons’’ and 
factors which influence the dentists to set up a practice in one place rather than 
another. Notable among these are (i) the geographical origin of the dentists, or, 
more precisely, their residence prior to entering dental school; (ii) the location of 
dental schools; (iii) the nature of the social and physical amenities which the 
dentists seek for themselves and for their families; and, (iv) their beliefs regard- 
ing the differing attitudes of the population of the rural and urban areas towards 
dental care. 


GEOGRAPHIC ORIGIN AND LOCATION OF PRACTICE 


In the Survey of Recent Graduates conducted by the C.D.A. they report that 
four-fifths of the dentists who responded to their mailed questionnaire were 
practising in the province wherein they had been resident prior to entering dental 
school.' Of the remainder now practising in provinces other than their home 
province, One-quarter were resident in the province wherein their dental school 
was located (Table 3-13). Similarly, three-fifths were practising in either the city 
or district where they lived prior to entering dental school (Table 3—14). (Setting 
up a practice in one’s home town, of course, is not confined to dentistry but is 
probably common in those professions where the practitioners have to hang out 
their shingle and wait for customers, be they clients or patients. These findings, 
however, as we will note later, have serious implications for recruitment.) 


TABLE 3-13 
RECENT GRADUATES AND PRESENT LOCATION OF PRACTICE — PROVINCE 


Location Per Cent 


Home POVINGE ete e eee oe eee Ce oer ele Se ee ee SS 


Another Province @eocoeeee cecvc@e*@cdce*e@cecsee@scsoseeoe~eoeo@e@eseeeeooeeoee oe 0 @ 1 9. 5 
Where attended dental school ( 4.9) 
Other (14.6) 
PiOCa Lee Wee te ate the ce octets ats alate cralat cre mic cicle etre Calceluete eetale 100.0 


1 Province of residence before entering dental school. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Recent Graduates (mimeo,), 1963, 


LOCATION OF DENTAL SCHOOLS AND LOCATION OF PRACTICE 


The presence of a dental school in a province seems to help the province so 
favoured to improve its population-dentist ratio by providing dental education for 
its residents and by attracting some of the ‘‘outsiders’’ who study there to remain 


1 Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Recent Graduates, mimeo., 1963. 
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in the province and practise. There are, however, three notable exceptions. The 
provinces of Nova Scotia and Quebec have dental schools yet have an unfavourable 
population-dentist ratio when compared with the provinces without a@ dental 

school: and British Columbia has the most favourable ratio despite the fact that, 
as yet, no students have graduated from its dental school. 


TABLE 3-14 


RECENT GRADUATES AND PRESENT LOCATION OF PRACTICE — 
CITY AND DISTRICT 


Location | Per Cenc 

(535) 

Home Town/City’ CCoOCHKHHeCORHOC GOOG Ee BECCHO8782 CHF F08H80889GH8980988H89 61.5 
Same Town/City (42.7) 
Same General District (18.8) 

Another Town/City eecooovoovoeveoeoee es ocoevoovoeoecsec0eo00ee0e2002802000860000989 8 38.5 
Where attended dental school (46.5) 
Other (32.0) 


‘LOtali, Sin bee bed one cal elsie ss eee bs 8 eels bre slatere stele waeiete € 100.0 


1 Place of residence before entering dental school. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Recent Graduates (mimeo.), 1963. 


In part this is due to the selection process in the dental schools, the 
tradition of the schools, and to the recruitment processes which operate so as to 
attract ‘‘locals’’ to one school whereas ‘‘outsiders’’ are attracted to another. As 
reflected by the residential distribution (Table 3—15) of the present body of 
students the six dental schools in Canada may be placed into three categories, 
all of which have some bearing upon the provincial population-dentist ratios, 
viz.: (i) provincial schools; (ii) regional schools; and, (iii) international schools. 


The dental schools of the Université de Montréal and the University of 
Toronto are purely provincial institutions serving primarily the province wherein 
they are located with 94 per cent and 93 per cent respectively coming from the 
province wherein the schools are located. The dental schools of the Universities 
of Manitoba and Alberta are essentially regional institutions: Manitoba’s dental 
school serving the prairie provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and Alberta’s 
serving the three Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Dalhousie and McGill 
Universities’ dental schools are international institutions inasmuch as the former 
serves Nova Scotia, and the other Atlantic Provinces — and one-sixth of its dental 
students come from abroad. McGill’s dental school serves Quebec and the other 
provinces — 37 per cent of its dental students come from abroad —— 24 per cent from 
the U.S.A. and 13 per cent from the Commonwealth and elsewhere. Hence, it is not 
Surprising that the latter two provinces do not reap all the benefits —— as measur- 
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ed by numbers —— of the presence of a dental school when so many of their 
students are from outside the province and, more important, the country. On the 
other hand British Columbia, despite the lack of graduates from its new dental 
school, has been able to achieve her favourable position by comparatively good 
internal recruitment (Table 3—16) and, more important, as we shall see below 
(p. 53) by attracting dentists who first began to practise elsewhere in Canada.! 


TABLE 3-15 


RESIDENTIAL ORIGINS OF DENTAL STUDENTS IN CANADA BY DENTAL 


SCHOOL ATTENDED, 1962—63 


All 
Scvenic Dalhousie | McGill | Montréal | Toronto |Manitoba | Alberta 
Grein dager (68) (178) | (471) | (04) | (174) 

%o % % % % % 
Canada 
Home Province... 76 29 94 93 66 58 
Other Province... 16 3 2 32 41 
A broad 
Commonwealth ... 3 1 3 1 1 
WE SsA csc ceasicne cece 4 1 2 — a 
Others, ccc cee 6 6.6 1 1 = 1 - 

Ota leit. es 100 100 100 100 100 


Source: 


TABLE 3—16 


‘*Dental Students’ Register’’, J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 29, April 1963, 


RATIO OF CANADIAN DENTAL STUDENTS TO POPULATION OF HOME PROVINCE, 


1958—1963 


Province 


1:39,818 
1:50,000 
1:37,368 
1:23,080 


: 49,889 
:102,000 
: 37,684 
: 28,095 
: 23,469 
16,535 
18,830 
18,792 

: 18,014 
2 2535520 


Newfoundland .cccccccccccvccce 1:57,375 
Prince Edward Island ...ccecces 
Nova Scotiaiii. ccteue.s cs ulesiee ee 
New Brunswick .cccccccccccce 
SJUEDEE 5 cs cise oc eet cise'c ee so 6 
POMUETION Swe et cas ee ee cece ees ce 


Manitoba eo0oee0000202008080008080808860 


1:42,529 
1:35,294 
12 25;550 
1:17,056 
1:16,345 
1:18,200 
1:18,594 
1:25,903 


23,147 
1:19,343 
1:24,857 
1:22,200 
1:18,197 
25,104 


DES KALCHE Wal a cia a's wine ge'e.t.0.0 6.0 
Alberta eoocooeoooo ee eoee ooo ee 
Prvitish <cOLUIMDLATs os e.6'o a oe 6 os 5 


Source: 
28, June 1962; and Vol. 29, April 1963, 


1:58,625 
1:52,500 
1:36,600 
1:43,714 
1:23,084 
1:14,816 
1:11,544 
1:19,125 
1:14,854 
1:23,042 


1962—63 


33,974 
:26,500 
732,435 
55,182 
22,266 
13,609 
12,635 
15,246 
213,048 
:23,700 


pee tot 


‘‘Dental Students’ Register’’, J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 26, March 1960; Vol, 27, March 1961; Vol. 


1 The impact that the presence of a new dental school makes is noticeable, however,in Table 3—16. 
Manitoba’s ratio changed from 24,857 in 1958—59 to 12,635 by 1962—63 after the new dental 


school was opened. 
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RURAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION 


The reasons why these recent graduates in dentistry selected their present 
locations to practise (Table 3-17) rather than another location (Table 3-1 8) 
highlight the role which the social and physical amenities of an area and the 
young dentists’ conceptions of the public’s attitude towards dental care play in 
the selection of a place to practise.! They also suggest, by implication, many of 
the reasons why urban rather than rural areas attract the young dentists today. 


TABLE 3-17 


RECENT DENTAL GRADUATES AND THEIR REASONS FOR 
SELECTING PRESENT PRACTICE LOCATIONS 


Per Cent of All Reasons 


Reason Mentioned 


(535) 

HOMEWLOWiieere c's esse crete siete sioce sles ie sieielelc o/eielclseisicleis wieisiete 2153: 
Need. forsDentist.. sic cc cis 6 o.cle's 6 6 siels elelc 6 ae.6.6.0 6's 6 6 e's'e es ia.e 12.8 
Good Location csesleecsccesceccccecocscoscacsescces succes 8.3 
GoodiocialsMacilities ae « ote siciste ole o steiele’es¢ € sialic ei cieielelelererels 6.6 
Good Economic: Conditions ‘eissiciss cic s atc .e ctels os sels siclsl ecto eters 5.8 
Expanding Area. sicleicists sic eislelsic cued e\s1e18 eleleiole sivielelelelalcisis isc 5.0 
Like, Largve.Cit ys els\cvsiecciwiesel ole sielbivielelelatere aes oie eisietelaipielete ciere 4.8 
LikesSmatl=.or, Medium-oized¢C ity 2.106 ca eee cicle dieicieieie ciate ciate 4.3 
Like; Small ‘Town or Rural Area sot .ccscalnas es cas class cc cs 3.0 
EOSCEd « DHRETCicie-crsicletererens cievete ose 61 oiousiatelereieieieveiaieve el arareteieteiere 3.7 
City Interestediin’ Dentistry 7.5.41. elec slot c cle ats slalsunisterstelotmiaiate 3.5 
OOGECHIMATE 's aisle a s'0le'e o's oie e ele sie ce oitiaie al cleleie’s cre chetareiere ciate 2.5 
Good tRlacestoulLiives sieve sheieleiele cise eloreletalele oie aletelsvais earelstale's Dae 
Chance’ to Take: over Practice 4 so. sid odtete ie cote ocien since 2.0 
Near Other Dentists: ... se oc cc.cis sie es oe sietecss ecole alaeieiere ets 1.6 
Good"EducationalFacilities , sents one sot 6 ole 6 ce ete delete cee ee 1.0 
Other COCHCCEEEEOEELOEOCOCOECOLOOCOEEOOCOKHOO OE TDOOCOOOC EDEL OOOE 11.0 
HOLE) ID (I, ERE Ras... Mnwierrerrtiee: uae 100.0 


ei le A I ag 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Recent Graduates (mimeo,), 1963. 


In another study a questionnaire containing the following question was 
given to the members of a recent graduating class:” 


Do you intend to practise in a town of 5,000 or under? Yes— or No_. State 
Reasons. 


Most of the senior dental students answered ‘‘No’’ and’some of the reasons 
given follow: 


(1) I feel by practising in the city I can make more money. 


(2) I am told that people in outlying areas are prone to tell you what 
they want done rather than accept a complete examination. 
4 Survey of Recent Graduates, op. cit. 
; MacGregor, S.A., op.cit., p. 3. 


3 Ibid. 
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(3) I don’t feel that the people in outlying areas have as much 
appreciation for preventive dentistry as the people in the cities. 


(4) I would like to be in the city, closer to the hub of all educational 
facilities. 


(5) I came from the country, but I married a city girl and she won’t go 
to the country. 


(6) I was brought up in the city and my home and friends are there. 


(7) I am told it is hard to get people in outlying areas to make 
appointments. 


(8) I want to specialize. 
(9) I can’t get suitable accommodation in the rural area. 


A study of dentists in the U.S.A. asked the question: ‘‘Why did you 
choose this part of (town, city, borough) as a place to practise?’’ and elicited 
responses similar to those above.’ The analysis of the responses is detailed 
below: 


Why did you choose this part of (town, city, borough) as a place to practise? 


Per Cent 
of Total 
Sample 
(219) 
Convenience or accessibility: main business district; 
Frans PortatiOmerac! Les eam ete ee ee eee 30 
Economic character of town or area: expanding city; 
INnGusttialsalea pect ee eee EP ee. sce aks ose 10 
Miscellaneous characteristics of the locality: close to 
DEaCH Cli Gia Loum we i ae Meena Cees Tree ce Wn ay 1 
Favourable dentist-patient ratio: few dentists in the 
LOCALLY WEL =DOUULELEC AlCa™ ers, weer ee Seen en, ee 20 
Desirable patients and assured patient load: people more 
dentalsconscious suburban practicewe™ sae) av we mee 21 
‘‘Home town’’, familiarity with town ot area: my relatives 
Mvesuete tonal Tal Secu llerGe == eens see mene, eee ves 10 
Influence of some individual: dental supply man, colleague. fi 
Availability of medical or dental facilities: hospital across 
the street; other medical men around.................. 3 
Relat yvemad practi Ce ere ae a, Aan oe ahs ose cs 2 
Miscellaneous: wanted to practise where I lived; owned the 
Ce cli cere ame meee ts Pe aR ee rye, he tat oh 
NOTANSWEL nt Se) tare 288) te Lenlaee tiene we 217) 1 


: Kesel, Robert G., ‘‘Dental Practice’’, in Survey of Dentistry, (ed.) Hollingshead, Byron S. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D.C., 1961, p. 116. The italics are the author’s. The 
analysis is based on unpublished data from the National Opinion Research Center, University of 
Chicago. 
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The nine reasons from the MacGregor study when viewed in conjunction with 
the ‘‘reasons’’ in Tables 3-17 and 3—18 and the U.S.A. data above make it quite 
plain why the rural-urban distribution is as it is. Earlier it was noted, however, 
that the dentists return to ‘‘the city or district’? they were resident in before 
entering dental school. These findings are not at variance with one another. 


TABLE 3-18 


RECENT GRADUATES AND THEIR REASONS FOR NOT SELECTING 
ANOTHER PRACTICE LOCATION 


Per Cent of All Reasons: 
Mentioned 
(535) 


Reason 


Too Smal liGity sce Vales 6s10, 0 0,6,0 4.6 «9/0. 618 s\e 0.010 Sieie 0.6 sinis b ale_ele 15.3 
Poortcononmiic, Conditionsicc ss osiaiss 4.010 aie s.ssele0 eie.erene sin.e ale 13.2 
Dentists Not Ncededcacetceuce seccesee tees siete ee sees seis LSE 
Wished to Remain near Friends and Relatives soccoesccecee 8.5 
Lack of Appreciation for Dentistry .ceccccceccccceccccccce 6.8 
Poor pOCiale AClILICS cscs c 6 s'e.0v ose 6 a6 e\s|6 016.0 6 cla ees else's 5 6.1 
Woo large City vvccisie cece 04s e ee C6 esc ewees ss Ue sales ee cs 6 5.6 
Not Expanding . csescccccccsccvessecsccsccccessessvesss 5.5 
POOrmOL Ices ACCOMM Od atl Of soe c's os s.0ls oels seolelelee islets esis es 4.5 
EOOt < 1iMale saisic ole ais aieisiaa)eis ue.s e's «tie 5 6104 /e/e's sie'4/s\0 9! eleleleles 3.4 
Poort ducdtional Pacilitiesa, sce «ss sso 6 eslelets 6 0'slala cies alate 2.1 
ack oth inancial ASsis tance oes osu ssiels.s eslelcres © ais 6 verses 1.1 
iE O.OLUET OUS 151 telchelele eierelaisiele ¢.6-reis/ ee a’e,a/eis e1s aie ats sie'ele eiernralerate 1.1 


CLEP ielein cia ace ole 4 aiseie'e oe ciecelatde oe alee ereleia ete Tatetere atetein carer eis 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Recent Graduates (mimeo.), 1963, 


In 1923, 80 per cent of the graduating class in dentistry at the University of 
Toronto came from ‘‘the towns and villages and farms’’ of Ontario ‘‘and almost 
eighty per cent went back to serve rural Ontario’’.? In the 1963 graduating class 
of the same university only 11 of the 110 dental students come from communities 
with a population of 10,000 or less and it has been estimated that in recent years 
only 43 per cent of those coming from such communities return to a similar sized 
area.” That is, 43 per cent of the 10 per cent of the graduating class, or 4.7 
dentists, will be left to locate in those areas where 33 per cent of the population 
of Ontario live? 


x MacGregor, op.cit., p. 3. The information contained in this and the following paragraph are based 
primarily on the MacGregor study. 


2 It is interesting to note that 72 per cent of this graduating class came from Metropolitan Toronto. 
(Cf. Po 45.) 


3 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada 1961, Advance Report No. AP—4 (28.6.62), Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1962, p. 1: Rural and Urban Areas under 10,000. 
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Hence, in addition to the lack of social and physical amenities in the rural 
areas part of the rural-urban distribution problem lies in the sphere of recruitment. 
That is, a major source of recruits for the rural areas in an earlier period has now 
dried up, the rural area itself is not sending enough students into dentistry to 
keep itself supplied. And as Professor MacGregor has pointed out even with 
special financial and: other incentives (e.g., The Red Cross Dental and Coach 
Plan) ‘‘the city-bred boy, in spite of the money, cannot be lured away from the 
comforts of a city home and a vitrolite trimmed office in a Plaza’’.} 

The data in Table 3-19, taken from a recent survey, illustrate the pull 
which the big city has for dentists. Only one-half of those recent graduates from 
the small-(under 10,000) and medium-sized (10,000 — 99,999) cities and towns 
return to practise in the same place or in towns and cities of a similar size; 
whereas over three-quarters of those from the bigger cities (100,000 and over) 
locate their practice in a big city. One aspect not mentioned previously is the 
fact that the dental schools themselves are located in the larger cities and the 
student from the rural area or the small town or city will have spent six or seven 
years in the biz city while taking his pre-dental and dental training and by the 
time of graduation will have acquired the values and tastes of big city life. A 
recent study reported in Hollingshead tends to support this when the location 
preferences of dental students and applicants to dental schools are compared and 
the author states:? 

About 52 percent of dental students would like to practise in cities 

that are the same size as their home towns; 28 percent, in cities 

larger than their home towns; and 20 percent, in smaller cities. In this 

regard, a greater percentage of students than applicants prefer to 

locate in cities larger than the ones 1n which they grew up. 


TABLE 3-19 


SIZE OF HOME TOWN OF RECENT GRADUATES AND SIZE OF TOWN/ 
CITY WHERE PRACTICE LOCATED 


Size of Home Town 


Size of Town/City 100,000 and 


Where Practice 10,000—99,999 Over 
Located (114) (279) 
To 
WadersLU;000. 4. casas cenecess 13 
T0000 Rn 007090, cs cise cele eels e's 10 
100,000 and over eoeeecoececoee 77 
infer Eb garg’ bakes ary rra I AU Seana ie 
All towns /cities eeoceeceen 100 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Recent Graduates (mimeo.), 1963, 


: MacGregor, op. cit. p. 2. 


2 Mann, W.R.,:‘‘Dental Education’’ in Hollingshead, op. cit., ps. 288, my italics, see also Table 
96, p. 287, same study, which shows that a slightly higher proportion of students than applicants 
came from communities of 20,000 and smaller. 
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A great deal of the resistance to locate a practice in the rural areas is 
related to the dentists’ conception of their own roles as professional men and 
their perception of the attitudes towards dental care in the rural areas which 
appears to them to limit the dentist’s professional role. For example:? 


I am told that people in outlying areas are prone to tell you what they 
want done rather than accept a complete examination. 


I don’t feel that the people in the outlying areas have as much appreci- 
ation for preventive dentistry as the people in the cities. 


These negative attitudes towards dental care are also reflected in the limited 
nature of the demand for dental services in the rural areas and consequently the 
rural or small town dentist’s earning capacity is limited; a further deterrent to 
rural practice. In 1958, the mean net annual income of dentists in communities 
with a population of 2,500 and less was $6,663 compared to a mean net income of 
$11,789 per annum for dentists practising in communities having a population 
from 50,000 — 100,000. The mean annual income for all Canadian dental private 
practitioners in the same year was $10,543, that is, one and a half times that of 
the dentists in the small communities noted above.’ 


RE-LOCATION AND INTERPROVINCIAL MOBILITY 


Not all dentists stay in the same geographical area throughout their 
professional life and within the wide limits set by the provincial licensing 
regulations qualified dentists in Canada may locate their practices wherever they 
wish.* Hence, it is not surprising that some dentists set up practice first in one 
place then at a later date move to another. Concerning this situation in the 
U.S.A. one researcher has written:° 


In general, dentists may establish their practices wherever they wish. 
It is natural for dentists to concentrate in areas of high per capita 
income, favourable climate, cultural and recreational facilities and 
other attractive features. Certain attractive areas are so well supplied 
with dentists that not all are busy .... Toa fairly large extent deter= 
mination of location is made by trial and error. Regular publication of 
statistics on the distribution of dentists and economic data has 
helped to reduce the amount of trial-and-error determination of 
location. Yet there is a great deal of moving around by dentists seek- 
ing a location where they will be busier. In some instances, the 
original choice of location was not a good one. In other instances, 


1 MacGregor, op.cit., p. 3. 


2 Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Practice, 1958, a booklet compiled from data contained 
in J. Canad. D.A., Vol. .25, October, November and December 1959, p. 4. The mean net annual income 
for dentists in towns and cities between 2,500 and 5,000 was $8,079 and for those practising in cities 
and towns between 5,000 and’ 10,000 was $9,671. 


aribic: 
4 Cf, ppe 20—22 and Table 2—15, ps 21. 
° Moen, The Michigan Study, op.cit., p. 20. 
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changes have taken place which have caused the location to be unde- 
sirable. Some of these changes include the influx of other dentists 
into the immediate area, shifts of population, local economic stagna- 
tion, urban renewal and expressway construction. Of course, the 
individual dentist often decides to change locations for personal 
reasons such as climate and health, cultural facilities and nearness 
to friends and relatives. 


The foregoing probably applies equally to Canada and the Canadian dentist and 
may help us to understand some of the ‘‘reasons’’ for re-location of practices. 


The Canadian pattern of interprovincial re-location of dentists has been 
essentially a westward movement and 70 per cent of all re-locations within 
Canada from 1945-1961 inclusive have taken place in that direction (Table 3—20) 
and over 40 per cent of those moving west have re-located in British Columbia. 
The provinces of Ontario and Quebec have suffered the greatest net loss due to 
re-location and British Columbia and Manitoba the greatest net gains (Table 3— 
21»: 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 


Of particular importance to any manpower study is the age distribution of 
the professionals concerned because it indicates, to some extent, the differential 
pattern of growth of the profession during various periods and the adequacy of 
recruitment efforts. It also suggests some measure of the productivity of the work 
force concerned, The 1962 age distribution of the dentists registered with the 
C.D. A. is shown in Table 3—22. 


In Canada as a whole slightly more than three-fifths of all dentists are under 
50 years of age. The distribution of this age group among the provinces, however, 
is not uniform and in Newfoundland and Alberta almost 75 per cent of the dentists 
are under 50, in British Columbia almost 70 per cent and in Quebec almost 63 per 
cent fall into this age grouping, whereas in Prince Edward Island only 42 per cent 
do so. 


Among the younger age cohorts, those under 30 years of age, Newfoundland 
and Alberta again are in the most favoured position having 19.5 per cent and 12.4 
per cent respectively in this age cohort. On the other hand, in half of the 
provinces (Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia) at least one-quarter of the dentists resident there are over 60 years 
of age, hence, in those provinces one in four of the dentists is virtually of 
retirement age. 


One in every eight of Canada’s dentists (12.9 per cent) is over the ‘‘normal”’ 
retirement age of business and industry, that is, has passed his 65th birthday. 
The over-all picture for Canada, however, obscures the true position of the 
individual province and not all provinces share this ‘‘over-age’’ group equally. 
One in five of Manitoba’s dentists fall into the ‘‘over 65’’ age group whereas only 
One in twenty of the Newfoundland dentists do so. 
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In part, the uneven distribution of the various age groups among the prov- 
inces is a reflection of the pattern of recruitment of dentists in the provinces or, 
at least, the recruitment of dentists, whatever their geographic origin, to locate 
their practices in the individual provinces. On this basis some provinces 
(Newfoundland, Alberta, Quebec and Ontario) have been more successful in 
recruiting younger dentists, those under 40 years of age, to practise there than 
others, e.g., Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. At the same 
time re-location patterns and British Columbia’s favourable position in this 
respect, as noted above, are reflected in the high proportion of its dentists who 
are in the 40 — 49 age cohort, double that of the same age cohort in Prince 


Edward Island and one and a half times that of most of the other provinces except 
Nova Scotia. 


TABLE 3—20 
RE-LOCATIONS OF DENTISTS WITHIN CANADA, 1945-1961 


To 


From 


Nfld. secees o- 0 2 0 0 13 
PLE. voces 0 _ 1 0 0 4 
Nude secces 2 6 _ 5 0 31 
NeBe ccovces a 0 3 _ 4 13 
Ques scecce 0 0 4 3 - 56 
Ont. oie.< ees 3 a £2 7 9 192 
Manis... «6 sss 0 0 0 0 0 ms 
DAS Ker ois.e eis 0 0 0 0 1 66 
Pitan. se ccacee 0 0 1 0 0 77 
(a Os Aes 0 0 0 0 2 23 

Total .. 7 7 23 15 16 512 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, 


TABLE 3-21 


NET LOSS/GAIN BY PROVINCE FROM INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION 
OF DENTISTS, 1945—1961 


Net 


Province Loss/Gain 
Newfoundland wwe oc oc cvis a's ¢ ease cine © —6 
Prince Edwardilsland ... s.c+00200< ee.» +3 
INOVAIDCOLIB Ms sietnie aus clue 6 0 616s 4 6 s't\s. 0/0 3 
New Brunswick). cs.< os «.cisie sieves 6 ese +2 
Que becis 5 aisles elhosers Shoals ofewiae ate ee —40 
Cita riodste: ses ciskele'< clele tie esa ctehie. cite -106 
Manitobaien cece cacu sit cee e ¢ tase 6 os +50 
DASKEICHE WAN, cee sc cet e'ce es co's cent —26 
Albertawaits caveute codecs ch eeacce ree +2 


British Columbia Coeeeeceoeveeece0er 


Source: Canadian Dental Association. 
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The general age distribution of all dentists in Canada also reflects two 
other important influences, viz.: (i) the economic depression of the nineteen 
thirties and the years of World War II; and (ii) the influx of veterans into the 
profession under the Post-War Rehabilitation Plan. (Needless to say as one goes 
up the age scale chronologically the proportions are bound to drop off due to 
natural causes such as death and illness and to retirement.) 


The three age cohorts 45 — 49, 50 — 54 and 55 — 59 reflect the first 
influence noted above since all these C.D.A. members as well as their non- 
dentist fellows in these age groupings were of university age during the two 
crisis periods of 1929-1938 and 1939—1945, periods when a small proportion of 
Canadians attended university (cf. p. 14). The age cohorts 40 — 44-and 35 — 39 
on the other hand represent some of those dentists (4) whose university career 
was cut short by World War II but who were young enough to take advantage of the 
Canadian Government’s Post-War Rehabilitation Plan and returned to university 
and (ii) others whose war-time service made them eligible to pursue training 
which, under pre-World War II conditions they would not have received.! After the 
end of the war 788 veterans successfully completed their dental education under 
the rehabilitation plan and this figure represents 26 per cent of all Canadians 
graduated from Canadian dental schools from 1946 to 1962 inclusive, the peak 
years being 1950, 1951 and 1952, that is, from five to seven years after the end of 
the war. 


One other important aspect of the age distribution is that of the relationship 
between the age of the practitioner and productivity. In a recent study of dental 
practice wherein net income and mean hours worked per week were compared for 
the various age cohorts of dentists, the authors state:? 


Of major significance is the sharp drop in income from age 50 onward 
even though the reduction in hours worked is gradual. 


That is, they believe that increasing age results in decreasing productivity. This 
is important from a manpower point of view in Canada where over one-third of all 
dentists are over 50 and where the situation in the individual provinces varies 
from a high of 58 per cent in Prince Edward Island and two other provinces, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, have over 40 per cent aged 50 and over and 
Newfoundland and Alberta have as small proportions as 15 and 25 per cent 
respectively. 


DENTAL SPECIALISTS 


Most of the 5,868 dentists in Canada in 1962 were general practitioners in 
private practice and only about 700 or 12 per cent of all Canadian dentists do not 


t Thirty-seven per cent of those successfully completing their dental studies under the D.V.A. plan 
began their training under this scheme by studying for their Matriculation after war service. 
Personal communication, Department of Veterans Affairs, Research and Statistics Division. 


2 Survey of Dentistry, 1958, op.cit., p. 9. 
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fall into this category (Table 3—23).! (Since the organization of dental practice, 
the emergence of the specializations and the relationships between and among 
the general practitioners and the specialists is the subject matter of another 
report —— that of Professor Oswald Hall —— only those aspects which appear to 
bear directly upon manpower problems will be treated here.) 


TABLE 3-23 


TYPE OF DENTAL PRACTICE, CANADA, 1962 


Number Per Cent 
Generadperactitioners! iis es < s/s’) cals © e/etele <3 0 o'e'e ise se 88.1 
Dia ITIGCEODECLOILS [Sts etstele crateiclé ete o'e) cinieve/ele cles ais civieic 3.8 
Héalthaservicesartull-time)y) . cic sorets bic ecto as ¢.0 0 010.0 4.3 
FederaliHealths Departments: s/c o.c-c.ee occ ecieticveie's ove 3.8 

ALD te dS tee ite ces ate ae  setelbve esses al ol elsts © cledn.'« 100.0 


- 


There may be a slight overlap between the number of dentists in Health Services (full-time) and 
the number in Federal Health Departments. For example, some of the 23 dentists employed by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare may be among the dentists noted in the Health Services 
because of the nature in which the relevant statistics are recorded. The information on the former 
group was obtained from the chiefs of the dental divisions of the federal departments while the 
Health Services data were obtained from the registrars of the provincial dental associations. The 
possible overlap in the table will tend to reduce the number shown as actually in private practice. 


Includes dental schools, hospital service, school dental service and public health. 
Includes National Defence, National Health and Welfare and Veterans Affairs. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, 


The proportion of Canada’s dentists who are qualified specialists is 3.8 
per cent of all dentists. This figure compares favourably with that of the dental 
profession in the United States and Sweden, where the comparable figures are 3.8 
and 3.3 per cent respectively.” Those included as specialists in Canada are only 
those with recognized qualifications in their speciality. This needs to be 
mentioned because many general practitioners do in fact ‘‘specialize’’. That is, 
patients attracted to them and whom they attract may come to them primarily for 
one type of service or may be of a particular age grouping, for example, all 
children. This, however, does not qualify them for inclusion in our table above. 


When international comparisons are attempted other problems arise: in 
Canada the Canadian Dental Association recognizes three dental specializations, 
viz., orthodontics, oral surgery, and periodontics which in some countries more 
are recognized and in other countries fewer are recognized. For example, Sweden 
like Canada, recognizes three specializations but in the United States four 
additions are made to those recognized in Canada. They are paedodontics, 
prosthodontics, oral pathology and public health. 


1 The 1962 C.D.A. Register is used here since no specialist breakdown for the 1963 membership is 
available at the time of writing, although the total for 1963 has been used in the analysis earlier 
in this chapter. 


2 This figure for the U.S.A. was obtained from Kesel, R.G.yop, cit., p. 127. The Swedish was 
obtained in a personal communication from the Secretary, Swedish Dental Society, 1963. 
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GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


The dental specialists like the dentists in general are distributed unevenly 
among the provinces (Table 3—24) and there is a marked concentration of them 
in the larger urban areas. Two of the provinces, Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island, have no resident dental specialists and New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan only have two each, both orthodontists in each instance.’ Ontario 
has the lion’s share with 54 per cent and the provinces of Quebec and British 
Columbia follow with 17 and 12 per cent respectively. 


TABLE 3-24 
PROVINCIAL DISTRIBUTION OF QUALIFIED SPECIALISTS, CANADA, 1962 


rr SE Se dO 
1 ¥ 


Specialty? 


Orthodontics... 0 4 5 27 
Oral Surgery ...0. 0 2 4 4 , 59 
Periodontics .ocee 0 1b 16 1 0 24 
Paedodontics ...o. 0 1 6 1 0 17 
Total Number. - 0 8 2 pBY 
Total Per cent. 0 3 1 100 


1 Paedodontics is included here because, while it is not recognized by the Canadian Dental 
Association, it is recognized in some provinces as a specialty. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, 


The urban-rural distribution of dental specialists follows the usual distri- 
bution pattern of specialized services in most fields, that is, a high concentration 
in the larger urban areas. The distribution of the members of three of the special- 
izations recognized in Canada is shown in Table 3—25. In each speciality more 
than three-quarters of the specialists are found in cities of over 250,000 popula- 
tion and in oral surgery and orthodontics almost half are located in Canada’s 
two largest cities, Montreal and Toronto. Sixty per cent of the periodontists are 
found in these two cities alone. This means that to a large extent specialized 
dental services are not readily available to that 47 per cent of Canada’s popula- 


tion which is resident in rural areas and in urban areas with populations of less 
than 30,000 people.? 


INCREASE IN NUMBERS 


The proportion of the dentists in Canada who are specialists is growing 
(Table 3—26) but a comparison of the numbers of specialists in the various fields 
in 1952 and 1962 shows that the various specializations are growing at different 


1 The province of Newfoundland does not certify any dental specialists. 


2 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada 1961, Advance Report No. AP—4, (28.6.62),Ottawa: 
Queen’s Printer, 1962, p. 1. 
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rates (Table 3—27). In Canada orthodontics has shown a considerable ‘increase at 
the expense of oral surgery and periodontics while paedodontics has more or less 
held its own. It is interesting to note that in the United States periodontics too 
has shown the sharpest drop; orthodontics, oral surgery and paedodontics all 
showing a slight increase. In the United States there was an actual drop in 
absolute terms of periodontists between 1952 and 1960, from 366 to 307. 


TABLE 3-25 


DISTRIBUTION OF QUALIFIED DENTAL SPECIALISTS BY CITY SIZE, 
CANADA, 1962? 


Specialities 
City Size 
Oral Surgeons Orthodontists Periodontists 

(59) (127) (24) 

%o 

1,000, 000 ea ndsovers ties, cists wieia & onc'd cee 60 
250; O00 9999099) wasitncincis 6 clatd's ele ee 33 
50, COU 24959909 iP viele cc's supe bie ae 7 
Sete OOD oo ailecarmeia sieieeieie 3 — == 
DOG etnaesO,UUU cas sisieie ss e.e.s.6.65 6 4 6 Sa 

Leet Ue eee oo states ctstaceteialeneasiara + 100 


1 Not all certified specialists are members of the specialty sections of the Canadian Dental 
Association. An extra registration fee must be paid for membership in one of the sections 
for those eligible, 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Directory, 1962, Toronto: Canaaian Dental Association, 
1962, pps 95—98. 


TABLE 3-26 


GROWTH IN PROPORTION OF DENTISTS WHO ARE SPECIALISTS, 
CANADA (1952—1962) AND U.S.A. (1952—1960) 


Canada United States 


1962 1952 1960 1952 
_ (5,868) (5,071) (101,700) (101,293) 
7o 
Qualified Specialists eoeoe00ee eco 25 
Nons-specialists 0000000008808 00 97.5 


Total @eooeoeo0@#e7000000000909090 


Source: Canadian data: Canadian Dental Association; U.S. data: Proceedings of the Workshop 
on the Future Requirements of Dental Manpower and the Training and Utilization of 
Auxiliary Personnel, University of Michigan, W.K. Kellogg Foundation Institute, 1962, 
abridged from Tables 1 and 2, p. 119, 
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TABLE 3—27 
GROWTH IN SPECIALIZATIONS, CANADA (1952—1962) AND U.S.A. (1952-1960) 


1962 1952 1960 
(2273 (126) (4,170) 


Jo 
fn 
4 
5 


Source: Canadian data: Canadian Dental Association; U.S. data: Proceedings of the Workshop 
on the Future Requirements of Dental Manpower and the Training and Utilization of 
Auxiliary Personnel, University of Michigan, W.K. Kellogg Foundation Institute, 1962, 
abridged from Tables 1 and 2, p. 119. 


Specialization 


OrthodonticS.ccccecccessvccescoe 
Oral Surgery occcccscccevccccece 
PeriodonticS. esccoceccccvecccece 
Paedodontics ceccvcccccecccccce. 
ProsthodonticS. osececcosccceece 
Oral Pathology .cccccccccccvccece 
PubliciHealthviicccccsccecs cs cv 


PLOUAl tate o'slsie stale vste tee vers oe ete 


1 Less than 0.5 per cent. 


The changing proportion of specialists in each of the three specializations 
recognized in Canada may reflect the changing importance of the fields due to 
increased demands for certain types of specialist services, increased dental 
knowledge and changes in dental education. It also reflects the mean net income 
of the specialists in the various fields (Table 3—28). That is, orthodontists, 
members of the fastest growing field, earned the highest mean net income ($17, 190) 
in 1958 and periodontists, members of a field which appears to be declining, 
earned the least ($11,725). The latter figure represents a net income of only 16 
per cent more than the general dental practitioners earned in the same year 
whereas the orthodontists earned 70 per cent more than their non-specialist 
colleagues.’ 


TABLE 3-28 


MEAN NET ANNUAL INCOME OF SPECIALISTS AND GENERAL PRACTITIONERS, 
CANADA, 1958 


Mean Gross Mean Net 
Income Income 


Net as Per Cent 
of Gross 


$ % 
General Practitioner .....cccee 10,114 52.5 
Orth Od Ontista .ic.ais ale 61s sie a atetealece 17,190 67.4 
Oral’Surgeon: vc.c.s' sterets + 0 ole 010,076 14,683 60.0 
PACAHOUONtIStis 54sec e wis a oe ces 13,958 55.9 
Period ontist(™, Soe. eee ete wet ss LiEe725 54.5 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Practice, 1958. 


<The equivalent figures for these specialists and the general practitioners in the United States are 
76 per cent and 51 per cent. Kesel, R.G., op.cit., Table 16, p, 128. 
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WOMEN DENTISTS 


No profession in Canada is legally either a male or a female occupation.* 
Most professions, however, have tended to attract one rather than the other of the 
two sexes. For example, the profession of engineering in Canada may be deemed 
to be a male profession because of its high proportion of men (99.5 per cent); and, 
nursing a female profession hecause of the high proportion (99.6 per cent) of the 


profession’s members who are women.’ School teaching at the secondary level on 
the other hand has a sizeable proportion of both men and women, 60 and 40 per 
cent respectively.? Dentistry in Canada is essentially a male profession since 
less than two per cent (1.6 per cent) of the members of the Canadian Dental 
Association are women. This phenomenon of ‘‘maleness’’ in the dental profession, 
however, is not universal. An international comparison of the proportion of 
dentists who are women in various countries illustrates this dramatically (Table 
3-29). Canada places well near the bottom of a list of 25 countries beginning 
with the Baltic country of Lithuania where 96 per cent of the country’s dentists 
are women. 


Considering women to be as yet an untapped source of potential recruits for 
the profession, it was felt worthwhile to gather some information from the few 
women who are presently practising dentistry in Canada. It is hoped that these 
data outlining the “‘way of life’’ of the women dentists, married and otherwise, 
will help to dispel many apprehensions and at the same time provide a firm basis 
of knowledge for any discussions concerned with this area of recruitment. 


There are in Canada 97 women who have their names on the C.D.A. 
Register. Each of these dentists was mailed a questionnaire asking them about 
their general and professional education, their hours of work and type and 
conditions of practice, family background, marital status, etc. Seventy-five of the 
97 returned completed questionnaires.‘ This is considered to be a good response 
rate in any survey, particularly so in a mail survey. 


2 Only in the Province of Quebec is there legislation which does not permit free entry to a profession 
because of gender. Male nurses are not permitted to register in the professional nurses’ association 
but according to the Canadian Nurses’ Association at the time of writing a bill is 
before the Quebec Legislature to amend this situation and the ‘‘nursing schools there, anticipating 
the outcome, have already begun to report the presence of male students for the first time’’. 


: The information on the engineers was obtained from the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, who have a continuing study of professional scientific manpower in 
Canada. The figure above is from their 1959 survey. The data on the Registered Nurses was 
obtained from the Canadian Nurses Association, Ottawa, and pertains to 1961. 


> Dominion Bureau of Statistics data from the Educational Statistics Division, Ottawa. These 
proportions would be changed considerably, of course, if the elementary school teachers were 
included. 


In response to the form one dentist wrote a letter to the Commission in which she gave a brief 
description of her history, etc., but did not send in a form; another of the women dentists was 
interviewed in person. Of these two only the latter was included in the forms analysed. 
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TABLE 3-29 
PERCENTAGE OF DENTISTS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES WHO ARE WOMEN — 1958 


Country Per Cent 


Lithuania. cccccccee ccc cre coro eer oss eee oee0o e000 soe e000e0e 
Latvia ccccccccccccccereccecceccececesseseeee sees snssenee 
Finland cccscseccsvectecesocccecesceeterecrcesvecseuvsves evens 
RUS SLA cele's cise sicld s oss eeie'e 06 010 6.6.6 066s sole Miotele 6 @ Speleteie ele las ele a os 
GTEECE « oecece ccc cree eer eer see Hoe TGTOe ETFO OeSoeeeeeeeoeees 


Denmarkierisis clele eleiere|s eisieisie se eislelolelerelelsio elsiclelelelelelelololere sielele slelelelele 


ISraGHalaaele's 6. 6c's sn 6 2.8 aleis Sie 82 ce 06's KS CHM see C0 £6 aS 06 e's 46 S160 29 
France ca cetdeec sd ee ene Soe e sce P Cob SC CCC CDEC SOS aS CONS Ses eee e 25 
SWEEN cc dle ccc cccccceesscceeessedetocesciioeeeceesecececceso 25 
NOW EY elpie onic cies, on © 6 0.0. 84 vies clejera sis eo tie eerslasharhle ele aan o 60a © olelats 23 
Netherland S ssc 5 5.0.4.0 6.0 45 66 0.6.0.alee.g be ileie 6 © sip. 6.) a sisisis 0.6010 c1sie ns 15 
West GErMany iicvcccccccceeCescoesctseeessenceueteesee pease 13 
Béloinnttees Cesc eeeceesestedecce cvs seas sees seeetee es ees 5's 10 
JAPA esleci ce cclece vce cececeeeceece cee cew see ee tewsae ees ess 10 
Switzerlarctls « owicvele enc cles isin o a1aleiale Sumis arate! Gieiele 0 ups! s ale alates siateletarete 10 
Luxembourg o'c'es sss slele\s'e 0 cl ee 0's acters sb c's clela’ eis oe c eels elev clolttsete 8 


Great Britain cccccccesscceeeecceueeabeeeslise ces oss ee Cee ceca ¢ 
Italy SiS sccctccctecussceubeveeesectevecesvesescodvouveguc se 
Australiot Gis e'srie sc alelee sibieleicie cate slels Gaia @ slatelel alate tsteratele ctalele shslee 
AUS ELIOT ds a o.0ie,6le 100.616 m6 GXG.0 eielsceuessre'e au oc abeiolel aualeiera wheal ereiemunte iene 
MEXICO a's oc 0.0 cle 00.6 60s 60.0 0.8 0 v.010.0.06.0.0,5 6.610 «0's 0 sein 0101) 6 ore eleleie (nce 
Candddinicacecceies ceuceecevecsce sesccece cee eee ee cean ec aes cn 


South Africa e@ooeoeee oe oceoeeooeoeeeceoeeoescoesoeoooee2808280280088909090080 


New Zealand vig ss tic ded ale wiatels aleisce’d we Mae CO elnaele San ie etloeee eas 


United States COCSSHEHOOCHSOCHOCOHSEOHSOHOCOOHEHOOSCHOOSCH OOOOH HOOO EOE OOE® 


are rR dR WwW Lh UO C 


Source: Hollingshead, Byron S., (ed.), Survey of Dentistry, American Council on Education, 
Washingtion, D.C., 1961, Appendix C, p. 528, 


This high response rate plus the similarity of non-respondents to 
respondents as far as ethnic origins and location of practice are concerned 
(Tables 3—30 and 3—31) allows one to place considerable confidence in any 


observations and generalizations made on the basis of the data contained in the 
completed forms. 


ORIGINS AND MARITAL STATUS 


Almost one-half (47 per cent) of the respondents had degrees from foreign 
(including the United Kingdom) dental schools and had been qualified to practise 
elsewhere before migrating to Canada —— in some cases they had been qualified 
to practise in more than one country. Only eight of this previously qualified group 
did not practise before coming to Canada and entering a Canadian dental school. 


Over two-thirds of the women dentists in Canada were born outside of North 
America, one-half of whom were born in one of the Baltic countries of Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia. This high proportion is a reflection of the position of 
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women in the dental profession in the countries of their birth (cf. Table 3—29). 
The importance of this cultural and occupational phenomenon is further empha- 
sized when it is noted that one-third of those who were ‘‘born elsewhere’’ and 

received most of their education in North America, had come to Canada either 

before entering elementary school or at some time during their pre-university 


career. (Most of this group were born in the Baltic states, primarily Latvia.) That 
is, they came to Canada as immigrant children. 


TABLE 3-30 


PLACE OF BIRTH OF ALL WOMEN DENTISTS ON CANADIAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
REGISTER.AND OF THOSE WHO COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRES 


28 


Place of Birth 


Per Cent 


[AMM isle co cleltis cis s olbis s.4 ste e 6 eas este o aivieis tc 


United States CoLeCe CeO COLOOOCEDO OO BOO OOED 
Baltic (OUNTEIES so close wees ec eee es 6 visits ls 6 
WIENS SL ULODEA Iie cie's ale'e sic ole eiaitie's's ois'slsfole ot 


23 
United Kingdom . ecscocccescosescccccece 8 
Middle Fast. ceccccccsccccccsccescoscece i 
PRIN sca ees se eease ewes eo 46 a6 4.6 6s '6 o76)n 1 


Unknown ee@eeeooevoeose cee eoeeoesosee00008080880 86 


Total COCCHOCOCESECHOCOHECEOOCHESEHEOOCEES 


1 All women on Canadian Dental Association Register. 


2 Women on Canadian Dental Association Register who completed questionnaires, 


Source: Canadian Dental Association and Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce 
A. McFarlane for the Royal Commission on Health Services, 


TABLE 3-31 


LOCATION OF PRACTICE OF ALL WOMEN DENTISTS ON CANADIAN DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION REGISTER AND OF THOSE WHO COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRES 


Province or Region Universe? Respondents? 


Where Presently 
5 


Atlantic ProvinceScccosccccecscccccccces ce 5 4 5 
EPLRIO Cinta te «55h oiessieiceisin oe aisle a 6/01 4;e7e:e 9 axe_014.0 16 17 13 sy 
CONtariOvs scales sls ss o's o's clelele 6 6.06466 60 5.0 58 60 46 61 
Prairie Provinces ccccccceccccccccccces 9 9 6 8 
British: Columbia’. seis sic e's sisleudieicie «016 6610.6 9 9 6 8 

otal sles suisse o'c'sieis b's seis eels oes occ 97 100 15 99 


1 All women on Canadian Dental Association Register. 


2 Women on Canadian Dental Association Register who completed questionnaires. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association and Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce 
A. McFarlane for the Royal Commission on Health Services. 
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Dentistry as a possible life work for Canadian-born women appears to have 
diminished through time. One-quarter of the Canadian-born women dentists are 
over 60 years of age and of the 50 respondents who have graduated since 1951 
only six were born in Canada (Tables 3—32 and 3-33). A similar tendency in the 
United States has caused one researcher to comment: ‘‘The percentage of 


American-born women entering dentistry is nearing the vanishing point’’.? 


TABLE 3-32 
AGE OF WOMEN PRACTISING DENTISTRY BY PLACE OF BIRTH 


TT 


North American 
Born 


Under 207% csce sce co aiee 12 
SU =O wl eate @ 0 o.6 106s eteis oe 
40 149 cco cvctecceces 23 
DUiae OO sae eo clees ot ee 10 
60 and Over ocssscccces 8 
No information occcceoce 1 1 


‘VOtdires soos oe e's To 101 


: Figures in brackets are comparative percentages for all (6,000) dentists in Canada, December 31, 
1962. 


Total? Born Elsewhere 


Source: Canadian Dental Association and Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce 
A. McFarlane for the Royal Commission on Health Services, 


TABLE 3-33 


YEAR OF GRADUATION AT DENTAL SCHOOL WHICH QUALIFIED RESPONDENTS 
TO PRACTISE IN CANADA, BY PLACE OF BIRTH AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Born Elsewhere 


Educated 
Elsewhere 


North American 


Born and 
Educated 


Educated in 


Year of Graduation North America 


1961 and later. coc. 7 
19562560, 4, 2 eee 6 
LO51 255 mele eae t 
1041150 Meets 1 
1931 40 Se ee == 
£92 19308 Ga, aes = 
No information ..cec 1 


Total 0000000600 


Source: Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce A. McFarlane for the Royal 
Commission on Health Services, 


1 Talbot, Nell Snow, ‘‘Women in Dentistry: Why Not More Women Dental Students’’, J.D. Edcen., 
March 1961, p. 17. 
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It has frequently been said that ‘‘women are wasted in the dental profession 
because as soon asthey are trained they marry and leave the field’’.’ The data 
gathered in this survey do not support this contention. During the period 1919— 
1962 there were 132 women graduates from Canadian dental schools. Ninety-three 
of the 97 women dentists on the Register of the C.D.A. graduated from a dental 
school in Canada; the educational qualifications of the other four were recognized 
as equivalent to the Canadian and they were granted a licence without having to 
attend dental school in Canada. Hence, 70.4 per cent of the 132 women graduates 
in dentistry from Canadian dental schools since the graduating class of 1919— 
1920 are still in practice. Considering that some of the others may have been lost 
to the profession through death, illness, emigration or some other cause in this 
42-year period, it is doubtful —— since no accurate figures are available —— if 
the proportion of male graduates since 1919-1920 still in practice is markedly 
higher than 70 per cent. 


Three-quarters of all the respondents are or have been married (Table 
3—34). It appears that most of these women have been able to handle the dual 
role of professional and housewife (or mother), and, marriage and children have 
not made it impossible for them to continue their professional career. Instead of 
dropping out of the profession these dentists seem to have made a number of 
adaptations to a ‘‘normal’’ practice and still others —— including the unmarried 
—— have followed a career which the male dentists seem to have avoided. 


TABLE 3-34 


MARITAL STATUS, FAMILY COMPOSITION, AND AGE OF CHILDREN, 
WOMEN DENTISTS 


Pitt GLC stetela cisieie steialeteisiaccletersisiaielelsielerer ule atersistelarcieieiersiatale sie etelersie’s 


MattiecdsislO CHILAle Ng ols eis cele cts sielatele(eseleieia (siete avels.elc a es ovels ateisie's = iy 
Married wit cniidren under 15 Vears cscs ss clececs eee sic « ve.cle 4 44 
Married withichildren overslSiyears@. cece cc ccesccoeccs erseses Le, 
Nosnformations ss este ateiaclelvie’ clelels sie o\e/sladig 001 ec siele s'e n10 ests 6 o-9)e\9 5 


Total @ooeeooeo0eo0e2@e@0000020008080000000800000089008009800808808000830 


Source: Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce A, McFarlane for the Royal 
Commission on Health Services, 


1 An actual statement made to the researcher by a dentist in the company of four other dentists all 
of whom supported the statement. The following item contained in the Canadian Dental 
Association’s Govemor’s Letter, August 20, 1963, suggests that while some women may have 
followed this pattern at one time, some changes have taken place: 


Mrs. Miriam Dorrance of Vancouver has been named to the Canada Council, Prime Minister 
L.B. Pearson has announced. Mrs. Dorrance, who gave up her career as a dentist many years 
ago to raise her family, says (in a Vancouver newspaper story): ‘‘I wouldn’t give up my 
profession today — women don’t do that anymore’’. Before her marriage Mrs. Dorrance was 
Alberta’s only practising woman dentist, 1921 to 1924 ..... she graduated in dentistry at 
Toronto in 1921, 
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TYPES OF CAREERS AND ADAPTATIONS TO ‘‘NORMAL’’ PRACTICE 


One dental career in which women abound and men do not is dental public 
health, including school dentistry.1 Thirty per cent of the respondents are 
engaged in public health: 17 per cent whose major dental activity is public health 
and 13 per cent who work in public health on a part-time basis in conjunction with 
other activities (Table 3—35).? This contrasts sharply with male participation 
rates in these same programmes, 2.1 per cent and 1.1 per cent respectively.° 


TABLE 3-35 
PARTICIPATION OF WOMEN DENTISTS IN PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, CANADA, 1962 


Educated in North America 
Total Graduated Dental School: 
1951 or Later Pre—1951 
Per 
Cont 


Educated 
Elsewhere 


Major activity in field 


of public health....ee. 8 
Other practice but 

works part-time 

in public health..ecooe 11 

Sub-totalin public 

health today.es. cases (19) 
Previously worked 

in public health.....0. 29 
No information on 

previous or part-time 

public health work .... 6 
Never worked in 

puplicihealth < sce... sss 46 


SOLA ota > otaiccereta sete 


Source: Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce A, McFarlane for the Royal 
Commission on Health Services. 


The dentists put forward a number of reasons why they entered the public 
health service, some explicit and some implicit. The two most frequently 
expressed were (i) their liking for children’s dental work, and (ii) convenience. 


Both the single and the married dentists cited their liking of children, the 
opportunity for working with children and their desire to contribute to the dental 
education of the children as important attractions in the public health field. One 
respondent expressed at length what many stated in more cryptic form: 


. Throughout this section on the women dentists the term public health will always include the 
school dental service unless stated otherwise. 


2 One-half of all the women dentists have spent some time in public health dentistry. 
3 «Dental Personnel in Canada, 1962’’, J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 28, No. 7, July 1962. 
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I have also found my position in a clinic gives me the opportunity and 
the time to increase my knowledge of children’s operative dentistry. I 
can work without undue stress or pressure from an overload of patients 
and can spend enough time with child to satisfactorily complete my 
dental procedures and to ensure that each child has knowledge of 
correct preventive dentistry — and a good approach to any future 
dental appointments. 


In the second case above (convenience), many of the married women dentists 
stated that the fixed hours enable them to practise dentistry and handle their 
family affairs, especially if they have school-age children. For this latter group, 
if they are in the school dental service, their summer holidays coincide with 
those of their children; the same thing holds for their hours of work. Some typical 
comments follow: 


I like working with children and also having children of my own I found 
this type of work enabled me to be with my own family more than 
private practice would have allowed me. 


As a salaried employee I am able to... choose the hours I wish to 
work so that I can devote time to my home and family as well as to 
my profession. 


Another reason not quite so obvious and certainly never stated, was that 
participation in public health, especially part-time, appears to help the women 
dentists get established in a ‘“‘normal’’ practice and minimizes any real or 
supposed resistance on the part of the public to seek out the services of a woman 
dentist. Almost 60 per cent of the younger age group —— those who were educated 
in North America and graduated since 1951 —— are engaged in public health 
either full- or part-time. This compares with 21 per cent of the pre-1951 Canadian 
graduates who work in public health, all on a full-time basis; none of this older 
group works part-time in public health. An additional 31 per cent now in private 
practice report that they previously worked in public health on a part-time basis. 


It appears, then, that participation in dental public health work and the 
school dental service is an adjustment which the married woman dentist makes to 
the exacting demands of a combined career of professional practice and marriage; 
and, for both the single and the married women dentists it provides them with an 
opportunity to work with children. In addition, if they participate on a part-time 
basis after graduation it assists them in launching a career in the world of 
private practice. 


While the foregoing was concerned with the public health service it must be 
borne in mind that four-fifths of all the women dentists —— single and married —— 
are in private practice. This includes, of course, those who work in public health 
service or lecture at a dental school on a part-time basis. It does not include 
those who are full-time faculty members at the universities (Table 3—36). These 
women dentists in private practice tend to have careers not too dissimilar to their 
male colleagues in terms of number of hours worked per week (Table 3—37), 
although it is true that the married women dentists modify or adapt their practice 
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somewhat because of their added responsibilities. Thirty-five per cent of those 
in private practice work 41 hours or more per week, this compares with the 
‘average’? work week of 41 hours for all dentists.! In addition to this, 69 per 
cent work five or more days per week, and 60 per cent work more than 47 weeks 
per year (Tables 3—38 and 3—39). According to the C.D.A.’s Survey of Dental 
Practice, the average dentist works 46 — 47 weeks per year.? 


TABLE 3-36 


WOMEN DENTISTS AND THEIR TYPE OF PRACTICE — 
MAJOR ACTIVITY IN FIELD OF DENTISTRY, CANADA, 1962 


Per Cent 


Private PFACTICS., coccrevc cre ceseveseseecseeoveverserevrevere 


Individual .s00s< 0s cc 666.00 a sié ne 000060 0 Csiescieie heelew © sisie eae 63 
Partnership scicls oictste oie efetelsiete 61sh0'@ dle'e lee sible cle 66/610 4/616 ue lels"e «ule 3 
ASSOCIATE «.cccloic sa u1050 0,6 61s, 018 010.0 0:4 lars 55 ole 41ele 0 stele ou $16.0 61 6.610is 6 10 

4 


Sharing EXPENSES coseccerHsvcs2Fs0ee GFF 0COF02SSCOOTT80HOOED 
Public health service? ovoe0e0e0060000898280600000080008000080800088086 8 


University TEACHING. cs.0 calc cc's ales spies v6 6 vege 6 6 6 6 ciples 36 sens .6'6 


SD OPa Levels sialevere'elets «6. e eleeleverals @ elecsie Bielel ate ’si ais eiavalatatalsiere eta 


1 Includes school dental services. 
Source: Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce A. McFarlane for the Royal 
Commission on Health Services. 


TABLE 3-37 


NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK WORKED BY WOMEN DENTISTS IN PRIVATE 
PRACTICE AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, CANADA, 1962 


Hours per Week 
i is 


49° Of. MOP leic\c\s eleelelsterelete sie 8 
Ali ~iA Bre ee aste c's ce cla'ce a'r 16 


SS se AO oe ca tase le ceca eae ade 46 
LS tery be oeieta 6 16 4 (ees 6.0 eines 23 
DY adil Cac ao, wins 050.0 iaiie, ora lofore acele 8 
SOP LESS cats 60.66.6.66 e.s10l ah 
No information ooeeoe0e008 8 


Old ests aiecele eee ats e's 


1 ‘ : 
The hours of the two dentists who are not in private practice or in public health are included in 
the total. 


Source: Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce A. McFarlane for the Royal 
Commission on Health Services, 


t Survey of Dental Practice, 1958, op.cit., p. 9. 
2 Ibid, p. 9. 
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TABLE 3-38 


NUMBER OF DAYS PER WEEK WORKED BY WOMEN DENTISTS 
IN PRIVATE PRACTICE AND IN PUBLIC HEALTH, CANADA, 1962 


Total? Private Practice Public Health 
Number of Days 
Sala lone Gre lalete py eiererak 16 21 15 2 iN 
Ei ainidisre ales 'siaiste le 6 éialele 6.6.6/6.6 36 48 26 43 10 
cee ic MOR OI A | are 14 19 14 23 _ —- 
Ses RAIA ISHIRens Samia 6 8 
PPE SS ING Ole s 6'6 6 0'0s10,6.6 9 6 1 i 
Worintormation sce ss cleese' As 3 
ST OCR1E oa cies 0.6 0s 6 stele 100 


1 The number of days worked by the two dentists who are not in private practice or in public health 
are included in the total. 


Source: Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce A, McFarlane for the Royal 
Commission on Health Services, 


TABLE 3-39 


WEEKS WORKED PER YEAR BY WOMEN DENTISTS IN PRIVATE PRACTICE 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH, CANADA, 1962 


Private Practice Public Health 


Weeks Worked 


DULOLINOL Gigs s s/claa ee\slc's 6's 
Attn Dieses ss 6:ée'6 ee 6 68 6 
BO EAT Eee a wc'e ea ee etre 6 9.6 
BAA 4 STs we cet were cee ct 
Less than 44 cececcccccoe 
DOMOTOTMAL OU L. aialecaisieielsit 


blo tai Lesteas-o6'e ate oe" ores 


SPE Pee rere eee 


1 The two dentists not in private practice or public health are included here. 


Source: Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce A. McFarlane for the Royal 
Commission on Health Services, 


In general, Canadian women dentists, like their male colleagues, are 
located primarily in urban areas (Table 3—40).! (This includes those in private 
practice as well as those salaried dentists in public health, school dentistry and 


1 Only those who completed a questionnaire are included in the table. Of those women dentists who 
did not respond only two have home addresses in cities smaller than 100,000, only one of which 
could be considered a small town; 17 of the other 22 live in the three major metropolitan areas. 
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university lecturing.) Two-thirds of these dentists are resident in the three 
metropolitan areas of the country, viz., Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver in that 
order of frequency. Toronto alone accounts for 43 per cent of all yomen dentists 
in Canada. In all, over 80 per cent, no matter what their type of career, are 
resident in an urban area. 


TABLE 3-40 


RURAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN DENTISTS IN PRIVATE PRACTICE 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH, CANADA, 1962 


Location of Practice 


Urban coccoecsccccecvecvees 
SUuUbUrbaNntcsesvcsesncsesccie 
Small town eecoccesccccee 
Rural s ccscsscscceesccscces 


No information eoo0eo0ee000000 


LOCAL fare & cle\eiew's eee ate 


1 The two dentists not in private practice or public health are included here. 


Source: Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce A. McFarlane for the Royal 
Commission on Health Services. 


The women dentists in private practice, with the exception of the 
specialists, and no matter where they are located, tend to have ‘‘normal’’ 
practices; that is, they do not ‘‘specialize’’ in women or children as may be the 
case with women physicians. The type of patients, whether adults or 
children, which comprises the major part of the practice of the general practition- 
ers is shown in Table 3—41. On the other hand, 84 per cent of the dentists in 


TABLE 3-41 


PROPORTION OF WOMEN DENTISTS’ PATIENTS WHO ARE ADULTS, 
IN PRIVATE PRACTICE AND PUBLIC HEALTH, CANADA, 1962: 


7 23 16 eu! 1 


Proportion of Adults 


7 WRG MOTE a si aul eles alee are 
Bt = O97 a elo ail cl ataletate(otcraietele 
Ve cen are mais elaine clare aia cis eals 
SLi mol eelsis ae baa oe eis ales 
30%: OrrlesSicisws-00 eetewes ae 
No information ay Uses. ciate 


Total eeeees0cve7cee 00 @ 


1 P c . : 
The two dentists not in private practice or public health are included here. 


Source: Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce A, McFarlane for the Royal 
Commission on Health Services, ; 
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public health service (including the school dental service) treat mainly children 
—— in many cases, as noted earlier, one of the stated reasons why they were 
attracted to this type of dentistry. It is interesting to note that, while the 

numbers are small, it appears that the non-Canadian born dentists tend to recruit 
their patients, primarily adult, from among immigrants living in the cities to 
whom, because of their European background, women dentists are no novelty. This 
may account, in part, for the high proportion (almost one-half) of those in private 
practice whose patients are mainly adults. 


In order that they may combine family life and a professional career in 
private practice there are a number of adaptations which the married women, espe- 
cially those with children, make to ‘‘normal’’ practice. Some of the more important 
are listed below: 


(i) locating their dental office in or near their home; 


(ii) restricting their schedule of office hours as well as limiting the 
number of hours worked per week; 


(iii) careful planning of the office work and the family routine; and, 
(iv) limiting the type of office they open or join. 


The number of dentists with whom we are concerned here is small but each 
of the above adjustments was mentioned by a number of the married respondents. 
Needless to say, some of the dentists made mention of more than one of the 
above, while roughly a quarter considered that no adaptations were necessary. 


Some of the respondents noted that they had set up their dental office in or 
near their home. This, they believed, enabled them to play the two roles of dentist 
and housewife more effectively. 


Another adaptation which they make is to limit somewhat the number of 
hours which they spend at their practice and/or to devise a schedule of office 
hours which is in keeping with their family responsibilities. The average number 
of hours per week worked, as reported by these respondents, is 33, whereas the 
average number worked by the remainder is 42 (Table 3—42). The other side of 
this adaptation is that of scheduling their hours of practice. These adaptations 
are many and ranged from a few who only practised in the afternoon to others 
whose work took place only when the children were at school and after the 
children had gone to bed in the evenings. 


Any attempt to play two such demanding roles —— housewife and profession- 
al —— simultaneously calls for a great deal of careful planning and organization 
both at the office and in the home. Many were assisted in the home by paid 
housekeepers and other help, and, in their own phrase ‘‘an understanding 
spouse’’. At the office they tended to limit their practice to certain types of 
work. That is, in some instances a few refer some of their patients needing a 
specific type of dental care to their colleagues. 
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TABLE 3-42 


NUMBER OF HOURS WORKED PER WEEK BY WOMEN DENTISTS WITH CHILDREN 
UNDER 18 YEARS AND THOSE WITHOUT CHILDREN, CANADA, 1962 


Without Children? 
Under 18 Years 


With Children 
——r 18 eta 


Per | Per Cent | 


Hours per Week 


Per Cent 


A STO OG as eea's's o\4 cle slate eielatse eleielemte tal alele 
Bl — 48 Miers ce sere: ceunie sleieiete s siels 66 o cleve ee e166 
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SiS 2i seis vials o sia laya 6.6 ele aiviec alae ete 616 efaunee 
OLA gas bs sis 6 606 sleles svelcte aie 0's e wibietn.s ste 


8 or LESS) c0e-s 610'0) wisi elale*e: e eletecee a eco eis oceve'ate 


No information eeeeeeooveseeoeoeceooeesoeeen 


Total @eoeoeeooe geo ocoeo0eoe oe ee20088 898 @ 


1 This category includes 14 who were single, 13 who were married with no children and 11 whose 
children were over the age of 18. Excluded from the analysis are four for whom there was no 
information on marital status and/or age of children. 


Source: Survey of Canadian women dentists carried out by Bruce A. McFarlane for the Royal 
Commission on Health Services. 


The fourth adaptation noted above is one which is made in relation to the 
husband’s occupation or profession. That is, when in private practice some are 
associated with another dentist as a partner, or sharing expenses, or as an 
‘‘associate’’ (not salaried but receiving a proportion based on the work which they 
perform in the dental office). Twenty-two per cent of the general practitioners 
organize their practice in this manner, four of whom work with their dentist 
husbands, two others, both single, have just recently embarked on a career of 
private practice. The foregoing arrangements help them to be mobile because in 
almost all these instances, with the exception perhaps of the two partnerships, 
the major expense of equipping the dental offices has been borne by their profes- 
sional colleague. Hence, if a change in location from one city to another or from 
one part of the country to another is advantageous to the husband’s career, the 
married woman dentist is not made immobile because of a heavy financial invest- 
ment in dental office equipment. 


A number of the comments made by these dentists appear below. They 
illuminate the way in which they are able to adapt themselves, their practice and 
their family life to the trials of playing a dual role. 


To maintain a practice and family life I opened an office in a residen- 
tial area in the same house where I live. 


I have to begin practice earlier than most men, i.e., 8 a.m., in order to 
fulfill my home duties and spend adequate time with my children. 


I work shorter hours than normal, limit my practice somewhat, i.e., 
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hand over most of my ... work to the dentist with whom I associate, 
give most of my ... work to another colleague because I haven’t 
enough time to do this type of work effectively. If I worked longer 
hours I would not do this. 

I practise part-time —— three afternoons and two evenings per week; 
belong to no organizations or clubs and devote the remainder of time 
to home and children. 


I make very little adaptation though I am inclined to refuse emergen- 
cies if it will interfere with my time at home. 


Should my husband wish to leave his present job and move to another 
city, it would be easier for me to wind up my present practice as 
associate and start again in the next city. 


I am in associate practice because of a reluctance to be tied to 
present location, as this would inhibit my husband’s actions should 
he wish to leave the area. 


I have had to reduce my practice time to three hours per morning in 
order to fulfill my home duties and spend adequate time with my 
children; and, take patients late at night after the children have been 
put to bed. 


In this chapter the geographic and age distributions of the dentists in 
Canada have been examined and various reasons put forward to explain the 
varied distribution within and between the provinces. Of particular importance to 
this study was the serious disparity between the rural and the urban distribution 
of the dentists and an analysis was made of the reasons why rural areas appear 
to be avoided by the dentists. The age distribution too is of some consequence 
because a high proportion ——one in three—— of Canada’s dentists are over 50 
years old, a period in the dentist’s career which is marked by decreased produc- 
tivity. (It should be noted that the analysis in Chapter 2 and early in the present 
chapter did not take this factor into account when the population-dentist 
ratios were being examined; at that time productivity was assumed to be equal 
for all dentists. Thus, the ratios in the earlier analyses are actually inflated in 
terms of the real service which might be provided by the dentists.) 


A subsequent section dealt with the qualified dental specialists, their 
geographic distribution and their concentration in the larger urban centres. It was 
noted that not all of the specializations are growing at the same rate. 


The women dentists, who comprise a very small proportion (less than 2 per 
cent) of all Canadian dentists were examined very closely and an analysis made 
of the data contained in the completed questionnaires which 77 per cent of all the 
women dentists returned in response to a mailed survey. The high proportion of 
them who were born in Europe reflects the important role of women in the dental 
profession in their countries of origin. Of interest too was the finding that 30 per 
cent of them are engaged, either full- or part-time, in the public health services; 
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their high rate of participation being in marked contrast to that of their male 
counterpart. Some comments were made about the manner in which many of these 
dentists coped with the dual occupational roles of housewife and dentist; and, 
the adjustments and adaptations which they made in each sphere were noted. 


The chapter which follows will be concerned with an assessment of the 
demand for dental manpower resources, an examination of the factors which 
affect demand for dental services, and the changing demographic aspects of 
Canadian society, especially size and location of the population, educational 
and occupational changes, and the changing age and sex structure and the impact 
of these factors upon the. demand for dental services. In addition, the present 
state of the provision of dental services to public assistance recipients will 
be examined. 


CHAPTER 4 


DENTAL SERVICES: 


NEED, DEMAND AND SUPPLY 


Dental authorities everywhere are in general agreement that the need for 
dental health care is universal. That is, everyone at some time in his life has 
need of some form of dental treatment. That not everyone who has need of 
treatment demands it, is, of course, a truism! and, it is an empirical fact that if 
all those who needed treatment also demanded it, their demands could not, at 
present, be met. 


This chapter will examine the need for dental services as reflected in the 
prevalence and incidence of dental disease or ill health, the type of dental 
services needed and some of the changes which appear to be affecting need. The 
demand for service by some of those in need will be examined and the factors 
which affect demand will be analysed. In addition, the supply of dental services 
to those who demand them, and those who should and may in the future demand 
them, is considered. 


NEED FOR DENTAL SERVICE 


It has been said that the need for dental service in Canada is almost 
universal although no comprehensive data are available showing the number of 
people suffering from dental disease. Describing this situation as it pertains to 
the United Kingdom the authors of one study report: 


Dental disease is one of the most common of all kinds of 
illness, and one that causes a good deal of pain and misery, 
inconvenience and economic loss. It can also — though here the 
evidence is less assured — open the way to other kinds of illness. 


Broadly, two types of dental disease are distinguished, decay 
of teeth (dental caries) and disease of the soft supporting tissues 
(peridontal disease); additionally there is faulty and irregular 
positioning of teeth (malocclusion). The population at risk is 
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everyone in the country, for even the very young and very old, if 
toothless, can suffer from gum trouble.’ 


While no complete statistics on the dental health of the whole Canadian popu- 
lation are available — hence, none showing the proportion of the population 
suffering from dental disease — various surveys carried out in Canada, the 
United States and the United Kingdom do indicate the prevalence and incidence 
of certain dental diseases and help in determining the level of need for dental 
services. In general, the dental health statistics available in Canada tend to 
provide more data on the state of dental health of school-age children than that 
on the adult population. 


To improve the level of knowledge in this area and to assist the govern- 
mental authorities concerned, the Canadian Dental Association has developed 
and published information about a National Dental Health Index: 


The National Dental Health Index provides comparative data falling into 
four main classes: 


1.) relative prevalence of dental caries 
2.) relative prevalence of periodontal disease 
3.) relative prevalence of malocclusion 
4.) relative degree of treatment accomplished. 


In 1961, it was possible to inaugurate the collection of data in representative 
municipalities of between 5,000 and 100,000 population for school children 
in six Canadian provinces.? 


Some of the findings in this study which are suggestive of the dental health of 
Canadian children between ages 7 and 13 inclusive, follow: 


1. Thirteen per cent of all those in the survey had no dental defects; this 
national average contains Ontario with a high of 23.7 per cent and Quebec 
with a low of 4.2 per cent.° 


2. Over three-quarters of the children had some caries defects. By age 13, 98 
per cent of this group had one or more teeth decayed. 


3. Fifty per cent of them had lost at least one deciduous tooth prematurely due 
to lack of treatment. 


4. Over 40 per cent had lost one or more permanent teeth. 


5. They had a national average of 3.37 teeth (deciduous and permanent) needing 
treatment — range: Ontario, 2.35, P.E.I., 4.37. 


- Moser, C.A., Gales, Kathleen, and Morpurgo, P.W.R., Dental Health and Dental Services: An 
Assessment of Available Data, Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1962. pn. 3. 


2 This information and the résumé of the findings is taken from the Canadian Dental Association, brief 
submitted to the Royal Commission on Health Services, Ottawa, March 1962, p. II—2. 


8 Ibid., a footnote states that ‘‘The data provided in Ontario came mainly from regions where a trained 
dental health officer was availalable to do the examinations and hence had been operating an 
educational program for some time. wa the data are not completely typical Aon Ontario it is due to the 
success of the educational programs’’ 
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6. Less than 1 per cent of this group who were in need of space-maintainers 
(40 per cent of the sample) were using them to guard against ‘‘drifting of 
teeth after a premature deciduous tooth loss and to prevent closing of the 
space into which the permanent tooth must erupt’’. 


7. Thirty per cent of the national sample were assessed as having poor oral 
hygiene — range: Ontario, 17.0 per cent and Manitoba, 49.3 per cent. 


8. Sixteen per cent showed objective signs of gingival inflammation. 


9, Almost half (48.9 per cent) of the children were assessed as having ‘‘one 
or more types of occlusal abnormality’’, but less than 1 per cent were 
receiving orthodontic treatment. 


Other Canadian studies and surveys result in equally distressing findings? 
Professor MacGregor in a recent paper commented on a Public Health Survey in 
Ontario which showed that by the time the children in Ontario have reached 13 
“they average 33 decayed tooth surfaces’’, and, commenting on a study carried out 
in the U.S.A., said: 


In a study of 119,000 school children in St. Louis it was disclosed 
that 51 per cent had dento-facial abnormalities, of which, according 
to estimate, at least 80 per cent might have been prevented.? 


The St. Louis findings are not an isolated incident for Dr. Wesley O. Young 
commenting on the dental health of children in the U.S.A. notes: 


Among the 10 per cent of children under five years of age who 
visit the dentist, only one out of three is free of untreated carious 
lesions; one out of ten has eight or more cavities. One child out of 
five needs orthodontic treatment for afflictions ranging from faulty 
alignment of the teeth to severe facial deformity. Furthermore one 
out of every 800 children is born with a cleft lip or palate, which is 
next to clubfoot as the most common defect at birth. 


He also states that: 


Estimates of the occurrence in children of malocclusion 

serious enough to warrant treatment range from 20 to 80 per cent. A 
reasonable estimate would be that half of the school-age population 
need some kind of treatment (orthodontic) and that one out of five 
children had an orthodontic problem that could be considered 
severe.° 


1 Grainger, R.M., and Sellers, A.H., ‘‘The Welland and District Dental Health Program’’, Canadian 
Journal of Public Health, Oct. 1952, and Coburn, C.I., and Grainger, R.M., ‘*Health Education in 
Relation to Dental Care Needs and Demand in the Elgin—St. Thomas Health Units Area’’, J, Canad. 
D.A., January 1957. See also Manitoba Dental Association, brief submitted to the Royal Commission on 
Health Services, Winnipeg,J anuary 1962, Appendices I and XVI. 


4 MacGregor, S.A., ‘‘Whithout Prejudice’’, Canadian Doctor, June 1962, p. 2. 


3 Young, Wesley O., ‘‘Dental Health’’, in Hollingshead (ed.) op. cit.. pp. 5—6. See also ibid., pp- 14—20, 
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Studies with children in the United Kingdom reveal a similar situation and 
the authors of one report write of the ‘‘high incidence of caries’’ in a sample of 
17,500 children examined in 1955 and 1956’. 


Need for dental services among Canadian adults is not as well documented 
as for children but the studies that do exist suggest the poor state of dental health 
among the adults. In an examination of 670 civil servants (368 females and 302 
males) Mehta, Grainger and Williams found that four-fifths of both males and 
females were suffering from Simplex Periodontitis and that one-sixth of the men 
and one-tenth of the women showed evidence of Complex Periodontitis.’ In 
addition, the researchers noted that two-thirds of all the men and one-third of all 
the women had poor oral hygiene. 


In a nation-wide household survey in the U.S.A., the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare reported the following ‘‘selected findings’’, quoted 
at some length here since they probably reflect a similar condition in the dental 
health of Canadians:? 


Loss of teeth occurs most often as the result of two of the 
most common diseases affecting the American people — dental 
decay and periodontal disease. During his lifetime, nearly every 
person has one or both of these ailments, and when treatment is 
too long delayed, tooth loss results. Accrued tooth loss in indivi- 
duals leads ultimately to edentulousness — total loss of permanent 
teeth — and the number and distribution of edentulous persons 
provide an index to both the prevalence of dental disease and the 
extent of dental neglect in the U.S. population. 


Based on health interviews conducted by the U.S. National 
Health Survey during July 1957 and June 1958, there were approxi- 
mately 22 million edentulous persons in the United States — 13 per 
cent of the population of the nation. A person was classified as 


edentulous if he had lost all of his permanent teeth, regardless of 
whether or not he wore dentures. 


Only 4 per cent of persons 25—34 years of age were edentulous, 
but the per cent was higher in each succeeding age group, reaching 
67 per cent for persons 75 years of age and over. In each of the age 


groups, the proportion edentulous was slightly higher for women 
than for men. 


1 Moser, et al., op. cit., p. 5 in reference to a study by Bransby, E.R. and Forrest, J.R., ‘‘The Dental 
Condition of Children in Seven Areas in England and Wales as shown by the Base-liine Dental 
Examinations made in Connection with the Fluoridation Demonstration Studies’’, Monthly Bulletin 
of the Ministry of Health and Public Laboratory Service, Vol. 17, 1958, p. 28. 


2 Mehta, M.M., Grainger, R.M. and Williams, C.H.M., ‘‘Periodontal Disease among Adults’’, J. Canad, 
DIA. Viol. 2101955) pe Ol7e 


3 Health Statistics, from the U.S. National Health Survey, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Series B — No. 22, p. 1. | 
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Rural areas had a somewhat higher per cent of edentulous 
persons than did urban areas and the proportion edentulous was 
substantially higher in the white population than in the non-white 
population. 


In general, the proportion edentulous was smaller among 
members of high income families than among members of low 
income families, and smaller for persons in families where the 
head of the family had at least one year of college than for persons 
where the head of the family had less education. 


A market research project examining health practices of Canadians, 
carried out by a large soap manufacturer, reports the following data illustrated 
below in tabular form.’ 


WHETHER ANYONE IN HOUSEHOLD HAS DENTURES? 


Claimed someone in household 


maddentureS,..cassceceeccisee 66 
Claimed no one in household 
Re LON tlITG Sn si sous iohete lone 9.0. 010,038 32 


INOPAN SWE. siciss closes oie sisie 6 s.e.eteve.e 


* Including housewife. 


WHETHER HOUSEWIFE HAS DENTURES 


Total 
(1,506) 


Housewife claimed she had: 


All her own teeth. .......eee0e0. 46 
Partial dentures ......ccccee exes oe 
Total dentures.......... PECRENORCHC 30 


No answer ...<-e-- 


1 Proctor and Gamble market research survey. ‘‘The study was based on a mailed questionnaire across 
the country. There is a slight bias present in that a higher proportion of replies were received from 
high income groups than from lower income groups.’’ 
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The level of dental health of the nation is not necessarily a static thing 
but is subject to change. Improved oral hygiene through dental health education, 
increased knowledge of the aetiology of dental diseases and the fluoridation of 
public water supplies have had and will have some effect upon the need for dental 
services of the whole population. For example, the d.e.f.1 and D.M.F.? rates can 
change with the addition of fluorides to the water supplies. In the same manner 
dental health education can be successful in encouraging proper care of the teeth 
and improving, in general, personal hygiene practices,‘ both reduce the need for, or, 
at least, change the nature of the needs for, dental service. This latter point is 
introduced because as one dentist has pointed out: 


I am convinced that if fluoridation were instituted in all 

communal water supplies we should enjoy a significant reduction 
in caries. However, we must face the fact that the more teeth we 
retain the greater will be the likelihood of increased needs for den- 
tal treatment as the population grows older. We know, for instance, 
that after the age of twenty-five, more teeth are lost because of 
periodontal disease than from all other causes combined. 
Periodontal disease is, as you know, something like dandruff. In 
order to have dandruff you’ve got to have hair. In order to have 
periodontal disease you’ve got to have teeth. Therefore, if people 
have lost teeth because of caries at an early age, they certainly do 
not require periodontal treatment when they are older. * 


The excerpts from various sources quoted earlier in this section and the 
findings of other surveys and research reported here suggest, in general terms, the 
level of dental health in Canada and hence, the level of need for dental services. 
But, they also suggest the lack in Canada of a comprehensive set of statistics on 
the dental health and treatment needs of the population as a whole. 


DEMAND FOR AND UTILIZATION OF DENTAL SERVICES 


Not everyone who has need of dental care utilizes the available services, 
hence the demand is less than the need. In Canada estimates differ as to the 


1 An index for measuring dental health. It refers to the state of primary teeth in the mouth, ‘‘decayed, 
indicated for extraction, filled’’. 


2 An index for measuring dental health. It refers to the state of the permanent teeth, ‘‘decayed, 
missing, filled’’. 


S Young, op. cit., pp. 15—16. See also Castaldi, C.R., Quigley, W.A. and Zacherl, W., The Camrose- 
Wetaskiwin Dental Health Survey, Faculty of Dentistry, University of Alberta, 1963, mimeo. Also, 
Castaldi, et al., The Edmonton Fluoridation Survey, Department of National Health and Welfare, 
Project No. 608—7—13, University of Alberta, 1963. 


: Young, op. cit., pp. 32—44,See also, Pelton, Walter J., and Bothwell, Ruth D., ‘*‘The Need and the 
Demand for Dental Care’’, The Michigan Study, pp. 12—13. 


5 Personal communication from the Registrar of one of the Provincial Dental Associations. See also 
Pelton, op. cit., p. 13. 
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proportion of the population receiving dental care. The Canadian Sickness Survey 
reports that ‘‘about one in seven persons visited the dentist during 1950—51’’.’ 
The C.D.A. brief states that ‘‘in any given year only about one-third of the 
population visits a dentist’’.* In the United States the U.S. Health Survey 
showed that when asked: ‘‘How long has it been since you went to a dentist?’’, 
23 per cent of the population responded with time periods of less than 6 months 
and 14 per cent from 6 to 11 months. Approximately 43 per cent of the population 
reported time periods of one year or more, with an additional 18 per cent indicat- 
ing that they had never been to a dentist.° 


There are a number of factors which appear to affect the demand for and 
utilization of dental services, the most important of which are age and sex, levels 
of income and education, general social class values and area of residence, i.e., 
whether rural or urban. 


AGE AND SEX 


There is a marked variation in the utilization of dental services by age and 
sex. The Canadian Sickness Survey showed that three-fifths of those who visited 
the dentist, in the period covered by the Survey, were women. In addition, it 
showed that both men and women in the 15—24 age group had the highest proportion 
of any age group visiting the dentist (women considerably more than men) and 
with increasing age the proportions of both men and women visiting the dentist 
dropped (Table 4—1).* The drop in utilization of dental services was not as great 
for women however, and in the age cohort 25—44 the proportion of women visiting 
a dentist was one-and-a-half times as great as that of men. Hence, between the 
ages 15 and 44 inclusive, the women in the survey sample utilized the dental 
services to a much greater extent than did the males.* Bearing in mind the high 
social value placed in our society on feminine physical beauty, in which the 
appearance of the teeth plays an important part, it is not surprising that the 
pattern of utilization is as it is. This finding, associated as it is with the cosmetic 
aspects of dentistry, is further supported by evidence in the Mehta, Grainger, and 
Williams study of civil servants wherein the males through all age groups 
consistently showed a higher per cent with poor oral hygiene, a good index of 
general dental care (Table 4—2). 


2 The Department of National Health and Welfare and The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, IIIness and 
Health Care in Canada: Canadian Sickness Survey, 1950—51, Ottawa; Queen’s Printer, 1960, 
p. 54. Hereafter this study will be referred to in this report as Canadian Sickness Survey. 


Z Canadian Dental Association, op. cit., po 9. 


3 Health Statistics, from the U.S. National Health Survey, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Series B—No. 14, Washington, 1960, p. 1. 


4 . 
The high proportion of edentulous persons in the 65 and over age group can easily account for the 
small percentage who visit a dentist. 


5 Similar findings are reported in the Health Statistics, Series B—No. 14, op. cit., Table 2, p. 12. 
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TABLE 4-2 


PERCENTAGE OF ONTARIO CIVIL SERVANTS WITH POOR ORAL HYGIENE 
BY SEX AND AGE, 1955 


Total 
7% 7% To 7 7% Jo 7% 7 7 


Male. icic.¢ sic Wiens 70.2 82.3 82.3 67.3 
Female ......0. 48. 2 56, 2 54.1 33.8 
AVETOUG.. 3s sats 59,2 69.2 68, 2 50.5 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, brief submitted to the Royal Commission on 
Health Services, Ottawa, March 1962, as taken from Mehta, Me M., Grainger, 
R. M., and Williams, C. H. M., ‘‘Periodontal Disease Among Adults’’, 
J. Canad. D. A., Vol. 21, 1955, p. 617. 


LEVELS OF INCOME AND EDUCATION 


All studies concerned with demand and utilization of dental services 
emphasize the fact that demand and utilization of these services varies with 
income and education at all ages.! The Canadian Sickness Survey reports that: 


The distribution of persons with dental care in various income 
groups indicated that compared with the low income group many 
more persons in the medium and high income groups received dental 
care per 1,000 population and in the high (upper) income group it 
was about two-and-a-half times as large as the one for the low 
income group. This discrepancy was particularly marked in the case 
of children under 15. Four times as many children in the high 
(upper) income group as in the low income group received dental 
care. Within each income group the age-sex distribution of persons 
with dental care was, by and large, similar to the distribution found 
for all incomes. It was, however, noticeable that in the upper bracket 
of the high income group the highest rate per 1,000 population 

was recorded for children under 15, and the subsequent age groups 
had decreasingly lower rates... 


The average number of dental visits increased consistently 

from one income group to the other. The average number of dental 
visits per 1,000 population for the upper high income group was 
more than three times as great as the comparable average for the 
low income group. Those persons in the low income group who 
visited the dentist had an average of less than two visits per person 
while the persons in the high income group (upper) had a compara- 
ble average of over two-and-a-half visits per person.? 


1 The Canadian Sickness Survey, op. cits, pp» 54—55; Health Statistics. Series B—No. 14, op. cit., pp. 
4—5; Young, op.cit., pp. 22—24; Pelton, Walter J., and Bothwell, Ruth D., op.cit., pp. 12-15. 


2 The Canadian Sickness Survey, ibid,, pp. 54—55. 
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The data contained in Table 4—3 bear this out dramatically. The U.S. Health 
Survey reports in a similar vein: 


The proportion of persons whose last dental visit had been 
within the year varied markedly with income, from a low of 19 per 
cent among persons in families with annual incomes under $2,000 
to a high of 54 per cent among persons in families with incomes of 
$7,000 or more. The proportion of persons who had never been to 
a dentist was greatest, 24 per cent, among persons with family 
incomes under $2,000 and least, 10 per cent, for persons in the 
“<$7,000 and over’’ family income group ... the differences among 
the income groups were consistent throughout the different age 
groups in the population. * 


TABLE 4-3 


PERSONS WITH DENTAL CARE PER THOUSAND 
BY AGE GROUP AND INCOME LEVEL, 1951 


High Income 


Low Income! | Medium Income 


Under 15...... 
124 Se arsine tei sc 254 
Aa ic Chae etehors ote cteke 209 


AS fan O04 ore ccletete eitetens the 
65 and over?..... 


1 Low Income: Under $1,500; Medium Income: $1,500—2,999; High Income (Lower Level): 
$3 ,000~—4,999; High Income (Upper Level): $5,000 and over. 
2 Too few people over 65 with dental care in sample. 
Source: The Department of National Health and Welfare and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


Illness and Health Care in Canada: Canadian Sickness Survey, 1950—51, Ottawa: Queen’s. 
Printer, 1960, p. 55. 


There is very strong evidence then to support the thesis that demand for and 
utilization of available dental services increases with increasing income. 


The studies quoted from above also report on the close association between 
the level of education achieved by the head of the family and the demand and 
utilization of dental services.? The U.S. Health Survey is quoted here at some 
length since comparable data do not seem to be available for the Canadian scene: 


When persons are classified according to the educational 


attainment of the head of the family, a pattern similar to that for 
family income is apparent. The proportion of persons who visited 


* Health Statistics, Series B—No. 14, op. cit., p. 4. 


ia 
Ibid., p. 5—6; Pelton, op. cit., p. 14; Young, op. cit.,pp. 23—24; see also C.D.A. brief, op. cit., 
p- V—S, and Kriesberg, L. and Treiman, B.R., ‘‘Socio-Economic Status and the Utilization of 
Dentists’ Services’’, Journal of the American College of Dentists, Vol. 27, September 1960, pp. 
147-165. 
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the dentist within a year prior to the interview was lowest, 17 per 
cent, in the educational group with less than 5 years of school, and 
highest, 57 per cent, in the educational group which consisted of 
persons in families whose head of the family had completed at 

Jeast one year of college. The proportion of persons who had never 
visited a dentist decreased with increasing education from 29 per cent 
where the head of the family had less than 5 years of education to 13 
per cent where the head of the family had at least one year of college. 
The same strong relationship between education of family head and 
time interval since last dental visit appeared in each of the separate 
age groups. 


...From the data presented, it appears that both family income 
and education of family head are independently related to the dental 
care variable. Within income groups, the proportion of persons visiting 
a dentist in the past year increased with education. Within education 
groups, the proportion of persons with recent dental care was directly 
related to amount of family income. The proportion of persons who 
never visited a dentist varied inversely with income and education 
within each age group. * 


TABLE 4-4 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS BY TIME INTERVAL SINCE LAST VISIT 


ACCORING TO EDUCATION OF FAMILY HEAD’ 
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Education of Family Head 


Time Interval Since Cae 5 — 8 Years |9 — 12 Years} College ‘ig Unknown 
Last Dental Visit | 5 ¥€@™S | (50,497) (72,483) (28,485) (4,067) 
(12,836) 
% %o % Jo | % 
Less than 6 months .| 10.4 16.1 24.7 37.0 aay. 


6 —11months...... 6.2 (16.6) | 10.1 ( 26.2)| 15.7 ( 40.4)| 19.8 ( 56.8)) 87 ( 21.9) 
leyear sees y ale 10.4 (27.0) | 13.8 ( 40.0)| 15.1 ( 55.5)| 13.7 ( 70.5)| 12.7 ( 34.6) 
9 Sng lyedisl > 1GhlIMm 16.3 (43.3) | 16.9( 56.9)| 14.3 ( 69.8)) 8.9 ( 79.4)) 14.7 ( 49.3) 
5 years or over ..... 23.9 (67.2) | 21.9 ( 78.8)| 11.0( 80.8)| 5.9( 85.3)| 17.6 ( 66.9) 
Nevenmersk sMeractens. 28.9 (96.1) | 18.4 ( 97.2)| 17.5 ( 98.3)| 13.2 ( 98.5)| 22.7 ( 89.6) 
Tinie oun ica: 3.8 (99.9) | 2.8 (100.0)) 1.8 (100.1)} 1.5 (100.0)} 10.4 (100.0) 


Sin ote hi anereys 99.9 100.0 100.1 


100.0 100.0 


1 Cumulative percentages in brackets. 


Source: 


U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Health Statistics, Series B-No. 14, 
Washington, D.C., 1960, Table 12, abridged, p. 21. 


4 Health Statistics, Series B—No. 14, op. cit., p. 5. 
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No comparable data on educational background of family head and demand 
appear to be available for Canada but in view of the basic similarities of the 
two cultures (that of the U.S.A. and the Canadian) there is little reason to believe 
that the Canadian pattern of visiting the dentist by educational background is 
‘‘better’’ than that in the U.S.A. — see Table 4—4 for U.S.A. data. On the contrary, 
if this aspect follows other social pattems it is likely that the proportions, by 
educational background, visiting the dentist in any one year in Canada are lower 
than the proportions doing so in-the U.S.A. 


Since level of education and level of income are so closely associated in 
the highly industrialized countries it is not surprising that one finds such a 
marked similarity in the pattern of demand and utilization when levels of income 
and education are compared. But these tend also to be associated in a much more 
fundamental sense in a whole system, which, for want of another phrase, may be 
called a system of class values. The various attitudes towards health care and 
the differing patterns of behaviour associated with dental hygiene are reflections 
of these social values. Hence, it is not unreasonable to expect that differing 
behaviour and attitudes concerning dental care and oral hygiene will be related to 
the socio-economic status of the individuals and their families in the communities 
concerned. 


Badgley and Hetherington in their study of Wheatville and the utilization of 
health services noted the important role that social class played in the utilization 
of available health services including the dentists (Table 4—5).! It is interes- 
ting to note there was little difference in the per cent of Social Class I and II 
individuals and those contained in Classes V, VI and VII who utilized a doctor’s 
services, being 88 per cent and 89 per cent respectively. In the case of the 
dentist comparable figures were 60 per cent and 45 per cent respectively. 
Similarly Earl Lomon Koos in his study of 500 families in Regionville and their 
health habits and attitudes towards dental care noted the important role which 
social class played not only in the utilization of dental services but also in the 
nature of the treatment received.? 


Koos divided his 500 families into three socio-economic status groups, viz: 
Class I which was composed of ‘‘the successful people in Regionville’’, the 
professional people and ‘‘the upper crust in town’’; there were 51 families in this 
group, approximately 10 per cent of the sample and only three of the 51 families 
did not have a family dentist. Class II contained the major proportion of Region- 
ville’s workers ‘‘some of whom were very highly skilled’’; there were 335 
families classified as Class II, 65 per cent of the sample, but almost half (47 
per cent) had no family dentist. Class III, composed primarily of the unskilled, 
many of whom were ‘‘frequently unemployed’’, contained 128 families, one-quarter 
of the sample, and 87.5 per cent of whom had no family dentist. 


Badgley, Robin F., and Hetherington, Robert W., ‘‘Medical Care and Social Class in Wheatville’’, 
Canadian Journal of Public Health, Vol. 53, October 1962, 


: Koos, Earl Lomon, The Health of Regionville: What People Thought and Did About It, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1954. The next few paragraphs are based primarily on Koos’ findings. 
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TABLE 4-5 
REPORTED UTILIZATION IN 1960 OF SELECTED HEALTH 
PERSONNEL IN WHEATVILLE BY SOCIAL CLASS 
POSITION OF RESPONDENTS: BY PER CENT? 


Social Class Categories 
Personnel 


eoreaeah ewes 
%o %o 
see pre hoe ee ik er ee BO RO ws ke 88 89 
Sanitary Officer ........ Chae: aabanes. « 60 73 
Dentist srctecven eves 5 eierats shereees oun cues 60 45 
Public Health Nurse ............26. 28 Sh 
Chiropra Clot gsi ss «ccs a ties oe 8 8 13 


1 Refers to at least one contact with cited personnel during 1960. Multiple contacts not cited here. 


2 Class position established by using the Blishen scale as found in Blishen, B.R., ‘*The 
Construction and Use of an Occupational Class Scale’’, Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, 1958, Vol. 24, p. 521. 

Source: Badgley, Robin F., and Hetherington, Robert W. ,‘‘Medical Care and Social Class’’, 

Canadian Tfoumal of Public Health, Vol. 53, Oct. 1962, ‘Table I. 


Average 


The type of dental treatment received — and probably demanded in the case 
of the Class III patients — also reflects the class-related differences in dental 
health care and the differences in perception which cause the members of the 
various classes to accept or reject ‘‘what is thought professionally to be neces- 
sary for health’’ (Table 4-6). Whereas 57.1 per cent of those members of Class 
III who went to the dentist went to have their teeth extracted, only 9 per cent of 
Class II patients did so, and none of the Class I patients received this type of 
treatment. Of this phenomenon Koos says ‘‘...Class III and, to some extent, Class 
II respondents regarded the dentist essentially as an extractor of useless teeth’’. 
In the same way over half the Class I patients visited the dentist for prophylaxes, 
37 per cent of Class II did so but only 14 per cent of those from Class III 
received this treatment. 

TABLE 4-6 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES OF DENTAL TREATMENT BY 
SOCIAL CLASS MEMBERSHIP 


Class I Class II 


Type of Treatment Class III 


Prophylaxis'....... 
Emergency Repair.. 
PTOStNGSiG «ssc sss 
Hxtraction*, ... +. ss 


Ota Lcntess 


1 Including dental services found to be needed during prophylaxis. 


2 This category includes only those cases in which the patient had tooth extracted after having 
neglected earlier condition. Extractions associated with emergency repair or prosthesis not 
included. 


Source; Koos, Earl Lomon, ine Health of Regionville: What People Thought and 
Dit About It, New. York: Columbia University Press, 1954, Table 15. 
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Some of the quotations taken from Koos’ interviews with the populace of 
Regionville are very enlightening in terms of the expressed value placed on 
dental health care by the various socio-economic status groups and these are 
reflected in the patterns of utilization noted above. 


Oh, we go to the dentist if there’s anything wrong, like having a tooth 
pulled. But we don’t go regular. There’s just too many other things that 
has to come first... You’ve got to go to the doctor, sometimes, but the 
dentist — you can get along without him much better. (Class III 
housewife) 


I wouldn’t say we had no dentist, no. If one of us has to have a 

tooth pulled, we go — if it can’t be pulled at home. If a tooth’s loose, 
there’s no reason to fork over money to pay for pulling it. ..Oh, you 
go to whatever one can take you. It don’t really make any difference — 
they’re all alike, I think. (Class III housewife) 


My folks just never had any truck with dentists ‘less they had 
to, and I don’t either. (Class III) 


I was brought up to look after my teeth, and I do it, even if I 
have to give up something I want very much... (Class II) 


Those in Regionville who had not visited a dentist within the last year were 
asked why they had not done so and 60 per cent answered that they ‘‘could not 
afford cost of dental care’’ (Table 4—7). But, as noted in the quotations above, 
cost within certain limits is relative and is related to the value which the 
individuals place upon the particular service concerned. 


TABLE 4-7 


REASONS FOR NOT VISITING DENTIST WITHIN PAST YEAR 


Couldinotvatfordicos tiofidentalicare si.m a tia sn act cesrene seer eee 
Waiting to have mouth condition change before having needed treatment ... 
Physical jliness prevented treatment 5-5... 6.2 ot cae oes oss eee 
Teeth were less important than other things 
Couldn’tistand physical pain si. civ. .:creeteuete aia ce ee chads Raeteceta ee aie reeaeeee 
Use out-of-town dentist to whom they went every two years 
No reason given 


1 82 Class II members, 132 Class III members and only 3 Class I members. 
2 All Class I women. 


Source: Koos, Earl Lomon, The Health of Regionville: What People Thought And 
Did About It, New York: Columbia University Press, 1954, adapted, p. 124. 


A number of studies have reported that even when the economic barrier to 
dental service has been removed many do not utilize the available services. 
Nyswander’s study of a group of New York parents found that 12 per cent of them 
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did not see the necessity of having their children’s teeth cared for even though it 
had been pointed out to them that it was free.1 Other studies of the members of 
trade unions and their families who are covered for dental care by the unions, 
show that less than half utilize the services but as Young has pointed out ‘‘... 
the availability of dental service without charge encouraged this group, belonging 
to a segment of society which usually seeks very little dental care, to pull itself 
up to near the national average’’.? Moser, Gales and Morpurgo note that only 54.2 
per cent of the school children in England and Wales in 1959 who were found to 
require dental treatment (two-thirds of those inspected) actually received 
treatment.* With the data at their disposal they were unable to determine why 
such a large per cent requiring treatment failed to receive it, but it might well 

be that social attitudes towards health care in general on the part of the parents 


may have affected it; some, of course, they suggest, may have been treated by 
the family dentist. 


This is not to suggest, of course, that the actual cost of dental service is 
not a deterrent. It is.“ This was brought out forcibly in the U.S. Health Survey 
study noted above where within each educational group the proportion seeking and 
using dental services varied according to income. Another example may be taken 
from British experience after ‘‘free’’ dental service for all, regardless of means, 
was introduced. The data in Table 4—8 relate to the cost to public funds of 
dental services provided under the National Health Scheme in England and Wales, 
1948—54, broken down into two main categories, viz., ‘‘Prior approval’’ and 
‘‘Other work’’.* The heavy demands made upon ‘‘Prior approval’’ dental work 


. Nyswander, Dorothy, Solving School Health Problems, (New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1942), p. 
213, as found in Young, op. cit., p. 24. 


2 young, op. cit., pp. 23—24. 


; Moser, Gales and Morpurgo, op. cit., pp. 18—19. It is estimated that of 12,000 children eligible for 
dental benefits under the Newfoundland Children’s Dental Health Plan in 1960 approximately 60 
per cent utilized the Service. 


4 Manitoba Dental Association, op. cit., describes some of its population as ‘‘dental indigents’’. These 
are the large group of people who ‘‘while not eligible for social allowances, do not possess the 
resources to provide for any financial outlay beyond the necessities of life. The children of this 
group comprise 20 per cent of children in the elementary school system in the City of Winnipeg’’. 
The authors of the brief base their finding on the Report of Child Dental Services, Department of 
Health, City of Winnipeg. Dr. John Pedler, Chief of the Toronto General Hospital’s dental clinic 
and Professor of Radiology, Faculty of Dentistry, University of Toronto, in a newspaper interview 
said: ‘*‘A very conservative estimate of the dentally indigent in this city would be 10 per cent, or 
150,000 people. Many of these have marginal incomes enough to provide for their families, but not 
enough to get dental care.’’ Landsberg, Michele, ‘‘No Teeth, No Job, Plight of Poor Causes Concern 
to Dentists.’’ Globe and Mail, Toronto, June 12, 1963, p. 11. 


Regarding ‘‘Prior approval’’ work the Guillebaud Committee stated: ‘‘Dentists (under the National 
Health Service) are required to prepare estimates showing the scope and cost of the treatment 
necessary for those patients whom they accept, and where these estimates provide for the supply 
of dentures (and certain other work), the prior approval of the Dental Estimates Board must be 
obtained before the work is commenced. Dentists may however carry out a wide range of treatment, 
including emergency treatment and nearly all conservative work, without obtaining prior approval.’’ 
Para. 515, p. 175, my italics. In addition, they state: ‘‘The Dental Estimates Board consists of a 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman who are both dental practitioners, and seven members of whom five 
are dental practitioners.’’ Para. 522, p. 177. 
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(primarily dentures) compared to ‘‘Other work’’ in the early years of the National 
Health Scheme represent a back-log of major dental needs which many people in 
Britain could not afford (or, at least, were unwilling to meet out of funds 
allocated to competing needs) under the pre-N.H.S. organization of private dental 
practice.! Within a few years after this heavy demand for ‘‘Prior approval’’ work 
had been met the ‘‘Other work’’ which includes conservative work has shown a 
steady increase. In part, of course, the introduction of charges, albeit minor 
(from £2 to £4.5s.) for dentures in the fiscal year 1951-52 may have had some 
effect in reducing the cost of ‘‘Prior approval’’ work to the public funds and as a 
Report from the Ministry of Health puts it: 


The subsequent introduction of charges probably contributed to 
some extent, however, to a further fall in the gross cost by inducing 
persons either to defer obtaining dentures or to continue with 
unsatisfactory sets longer than they would have done had replacement 
been free. ? 


TABLE 4-8 


THE PROPORTION OF NET COST TO PUBLIC FUNDS OF THE DENTAL SERVICE 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) BY PRIOR APPROVAL WORK AND OTHER WORK, 1948—1954 


£m. in 
1948—49 prices 
1953—54 

(£ 29m) 


1948—49! 
(£ 39m) 


1949—50 | 1950—51 | 1951—52 | 1952—53 


Prior approval..... 
Other work ........ 


1 Annual rate — interpolated from the 270 days for which the National Health Service operated, 


Source: Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the Cost of the National Health Service, 
(Guillebaud Committee), Cmd. H.M.S.O., London, 1956, Table 23, p. 24. 


Levels of income and education and, in general, position in the social class 
structure, determine then to a great extent the degree of demand for and the 
utilization pattern of dental service irrespective, relatively speaking, of need. 


AREA OF RESIDENCE 


The demand for and utilization of dental services varies from one province 
to the other in Canada and differs considerably between rural and urban areas. 
The Canadian Sickness Survey data show that in their survey year (1950—51) 38 


1 [bid. 


2 Ibid. 
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persons per 1,000 population in Newfoundland reported a dental visit whereas in 
British Columbia six times as many did so, i.e.,226 per 1,000 of the population 

in the West Coast province. In part, as the C.DA. brief points out, these 
differences appear to be related to the ‘‘availability of dental personnel and per 
capita disposable income’’.? In a previous section of this chapter the impact of 
level of education upon demand was demonstrated and since the median years of 
schooling of the population not attending school in 1951 also varied by province, 
education may be presumed to have had its effect. The data in Table 4—9 compare 
these three and the percentage population reporting dental visits in the various 
regions. 


TABLE 4-9 


PERCENTAGE POPULATION REPORTING DENTAL VISITS, 
POPULATION-DENTIST RATIO, PER CAPITA PERSONAL DISPOSABLE INCOME AND 
MEDIAN YEARS OF EDUCATION, BY REGION, 1950—51 


Per Cent Per Capita Median" Veara 
Region Popul ation MESES TSIE Personal Pik ducation 
Reporting Dentist Ratio Disposable for Population 

Dental Visits Income 


Newfoundland...... 
Maritime Provinces. 
Quebec .. wsccesees 
JE BT Osierie 6 se 3 asses 
Prairie Provinces .. 
British Columbia... 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Canadian Sickness Survey, p. 188, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, National Accounts Income and Expendituré, 1951; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Statistical Review of Canadian Education, Census of Canada 1951, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 
Nov. 1957, Reference Paper No, 84, Table 16, p. 36, 


All of the factors cited above also seem to have their effect upon the urban 
and rural populations causing the former to demand and utilize the dental services 
to a greater extent than the latter.? While no comprehensive data are available for 
Canada the U.S. Health Survey says of the United States: 


Comparing the three residence groups (urban, rural non-farm and 
rural-farm), the data show that the proportion of people who had been 
to a dentist in the past year was greatest among urban residents, 39 


1'The Canadian Sickness Survey, p. 188. See also Canadian Dental Association, op. cit., pp. V—3 and 
vV—4. 


wn 


Canadian Dental Association, op. cit., Appendix V, p. 3. 


w 


‘*According to the 1951 Census Canada’s urban dwellers had spend more years in school than 
those in rural areas’’. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Education Division, Statistical Review of 
Canadian Education, Census, 1951, Ottawa, 1958, p. 36. While the complete data are not yet 
available for the 1961 census year, the over-all pattern appears to be the same as in 1951, despite 
the general increase in the number of years at school for the Canadian population as a whole, 

Cf. Table 5—12, this study. 
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per cent, and smallest among rural-farm residents, 27 per cent and 36 
per cent among rural non-farm.! 


(The per cent distribution for those who visited and those who did not visit 

a dentist are shown in Table 4—10 below.) The statistics issued by the 
Saskatchewan Department of Public Health do offer some hint as to the differences 
in urban-rural utilization of dental services in Canada.? Their statistics cover 
the utilization of dental services by public assistance beneficiaries. There are 

no charges for services except partial payments for dentures, hence, financial 
ability per se is not a deterrent to seeking service. Their data show that the 
larger the size of the community (city, town, village or rural) the greater was the 
degree of utilization of dental services among the public assistance beneficiaries 
(Table 4—11); and, the smaller the size of the community the less likely the treat- 
ment was to be restorative (e.g., fillings). 


TABLE 4-10 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS BY TIME INTERVAL SINCE LAST DENTAL 
VISIT ACCORDING TO RESIDENCE 


Time Interval Since 
Last Dental Visit 


Less' than: loyears).. « sicie sic eicss od <0 
lA YGar OF More ..csis a ssh tis ai oes das 


eooeceeeeoeve oes oe eee eee 8 8 8 & O 


Source: Health Statistics, The U.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Series B—No, 14, 
Washington, D.C., 1960, Fig. 3, p. 3 adapted. 


The levels of income and education, and the relative non-availability of 
dentists in rural areas (cf. Chapter 3) are all very important factors in this 
pattern of differential utilization. Equally important however, are the generalized 
attitudes in the rural areas towards dental health practices. The following two 
examples, in quotation form, while not providing unequivocal support for this 
thesis, are suggestive of rural attitudes towards dental care: 


...on one of my visits to a local area|I] decided to find out 

what makes the town have a poor attitude towards matters of Public 
Health. It happened that I was stimulated to carry out my personal 
survey by the fact that the girl who served me breakfast in a rather 
tidy restaurant had a mouth showing decayed and missing teeth. I 
visited five or six stores in the neighbourhood trying to find out why 
this girl would be so indifferent about her appearance. The excuses 
were many and varied. ‘She couldn’t atford to do better’. ‘The dentists 


1 Health Statistics, Series B—No. 14, op. cit., p. 3. 


2 Saskatchewan, Department of Public Health, Medical Services Division, Statistical Tables, 
Regina, Sask., 1960, Table DS. ; 
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were robbers’. ‘The salaries were poor’. ‘False teeth were better 
anyway’ — and so and so on. This experience taught me that the main 
issue here evolved around something that seems to have disappeared 
in our present day society, namely: ‘sense of values’). 


I’ve heard of instances (lack of demand in rural areas) in 

Alberta, Northern Ontario and Newfoundland just recently. One dentist 
up north started motoring into the rural area regularly (one day per 
week). At first he was flooded with emergency work. It then seemed 

to decrease. The people seemed to not want regular, conservative 
care or to prefer to travel to the nearest town having a dentist. The 
dentist has stopped his weekly visits. This type of tale is typical, 
but I’ve never seen any empirical data to back it up’?. 


TABLE 4-11 


UTILIZATION OF DENTAL SERVICES BY TYPE OF SERVICE AND RESIDENCE 


OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE BENEFICIARIES, SASKATCHEWAN, 1960-61 


All Place of Residence 
Type of Service 


Number of Services 


Residences Town Village Rural 


All services 5 coe stre s suse 5, 140 
Fillings eeoeeoeesteeeeeee eee 1, 883 
Extractions. 4: 4... bh igae! #3 2, 742 
Dentures ose Sei. < ahenereheke 510 

Complete dentures!?..... 320 
RGEpairs ee. ss oe «she Feet 3 
Relinesirccm, ote teyare cnenebey ene 48 
Partial dentures........ 19 

Others: 25%. a Sey Eh, Cera 5 

ALleset Vice S 1 ttt. stats ce pce 1 aes 514. 9 
Fillings ..... Rete tals Ash 5 at 188. 6 
Foxtractions. 1c. ss 5+ ae er 3 wee 2747 
Dentures Pity © es atone cteten 9 BIS. Sivek 

Complete dentures!..... 0 a0 S21 
FIRED QLTS 6 cis shove tS so ots s me 3 3 12. 3 
Relines........ antes ot 4 nO 4.8 
Partial dentures........ ws .0 1.9 

Other. cert ie crete ss eres 0. 4 5 0.5 


1 


Upper or lower denture. 


93 


Source: Saskatchewan, Department of Public Health, Medical Services Division, Statisticai Tables, 


Regina, Sask., Dec. 1961, 


2 MacGregor, Rural Ontario and Its Health Problems, op. cit., p. 12. 


2 Canadian Dental Association, personal communication from the Director, Bureau of Economic 
Research. 
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In the first instance above Professor MacGregor said, in essence, that some 
of the rural population which he encountered were not blessed with urban middle 
class values which place great stress and importance on good dental hygiene. 
The second case reported appears to support the first as well as supporting 
Koos' statement, noted earlier, regarding the working class population of 
Regionville who ‘‘regarded the dentist essentially as an extractor of useless 
teeth’’, that is, someone to see when emergency treatment is needed. 


These negative attitudes towards dental care are probably as important as 
the relative lack of dental personnel because as Badgley and Hetherington point 
out: 

The survey in Wheatville suggests that even if health services 

are not available locally, individuals (primarily those in social Class 

I and II) are prepared to travel to other centres to obtain them...? 


SUPPLY OF DENTAL SERVICES 


The actual distributions of dentists in Canada by province, by counties, 
and by urban and rural areas were treated at some length in Chapters 2 and 3. 
In general, it was estimated that Canada, vis-a-vis many of the countries with 
which she is usually compared, is suffering a shortage of dentists, i.e., has 
a less favourable population-dentist ratio. It was noted too that the shortage was 
more acute in some areas of the country than others, suggesting that maldistribu- 
tion is another important factor determining the supply of dental services. Since 
this situation exists it is necessary to ask how the actual demands for service in 
Canada are being met. 


The Survey of Dental Practice, 1958, showed that ‘‘Canadian dentists 
serve 1,000 patients each’’, this figure, needless to say, was not uniform among 
the provinces (Table 4—12).? In addition, the population-dentist ratio for each 
province varies, hence, 1f everyone in each province demanded service, the 
proportion of the population who could be served would show marked variation 
between the provinces. For example, in Newfoundland, only one in every 10.8 
persons could be served whereas at the other end of the scale one person in 
every 2.4 could be treated in either Alberta or Ontario (Table 4—12) if the number 
presently served by each dentist in each of the provinces were maintained. If 
the national average of 1,000 patients per annum were attained by each province, 
then in some provinces the number served would be increased and in some, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Quebec and New Brunswick, the number served would be 
lowered. 


1 Badgley and Hetherington, op. cit. 


2 
Survey of Dental Practice, 1958, op. cit., p. 13. 
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TABLE 4-12 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PATIENTS SERVED PER DENTIST, POPULATION-DENTIST 
RATIO AND NUMBER OF PATIENTS SERVED PER ANNUM IF DEMAND UNIVERSAL, 
BY PROVINCIAL AVERAGE AND THE NATIONAL AVERAGE, 1958 


Universal Demand 


No, of 


Number of | Popula- 


Potential 
Drocinee Patients tion- Dartente Per No. of Potential 
Served Per| Dentist Patient Patients Per 
Dentist Ratio Sérved Patient Served 
(Provincial (National Rate) 


Rate) 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Practice, 1958, a booklet compiled from data 
contained in J. Canad, D.A., Vol. 25, October, November and December 1959, p. 13. 


The foregoing, of course, pre-supposes universal demand and equi-distribution 
of the population and the dentists within any one province. Both of these fall 
far short of being met. The demand, as we saw earlier, varies by and within the 
provinces and there is a wide inter- and intra-provincial variation in distribution 
of dentists. 


Many of the dentists themselves are uncertain whether there is a shortage 
of dentists or not and in a recent survey in British Columbia over one-half 
(53.3 per cent) of the dentists claimed that there was no need for more dentists 
in their province (Table 4—13).! The differences in attitudes towards this aspect 
of the supply of dental manpower are related to the age of the dentist-respondents 
(Table 4-14) and the location of their practices (Table 4—15). (The population- 
dentist ratio for the particular region has a bearing upon the latter.) The 
dentists' attitudes towards the supply of dentists are also related to the demands 
being made upon them in their own practices and 11 per cent of all the dentists in 
the British Columbia Survey claimed that they were ‘‘not busy enough’”’ (Table 


1 McCombie, F., and Stothard, D., A Measurement of Demand for Dental Services, British Columbia, 
1962 (Mimeo.), Health Branch, Department of.Health Services and Hospital Insurance, Victoria, 
B.C., 1962 (mimeo. draft made available through the courtesy of the authors). 
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4—16). In like manner, the differences in responses may be attributed to the 
dentists' ages (Table 4—16) and the location of their practices (Table 4-17). The 
40—49 year old dentists appear to be at the age when their services are in great 
demand and, not unexpectedly, the services of the dentists in areas with unfavour- 
able populationedentist ratios are in great demand. By the same token, it is not 
surprising that the ‘‘under 30’’ dentists feel that there is not enough work; they 
are not long out of dental school and are in the process of building up a practice. 


TABLE 4-13 
DENTISTS’? APPRAISAL OF NEED FOR MORE DENTISTS, B. C.,. 1962 


Need for More Dentists Per Cent 


Source: McCombie,F., and Stothard,D., A Measurement of Demand for Dental Services, British Colum- 
bia, 1962, (mimeo. draft), Health Branch, Department of Health Services and Hospital Insu- 
rance, Victoria, B.C., 1962, adapted from Table IV. 


TABLE 4-14 


DENTISTS’ APPRAISAL OF NEED FOR MORE DENTISTS, 
BY AGE OF DENTIST, B.C., 1962 


Age of Dentists 


Under 30 | 30—39 40-49 | 50-59 
(58) (179) (125) (S3) 
% Zo 


Need for More Dentists 60 and 


Over (45) 


Jo 7o 


Source: McCombie,F., and Stothard,D., A Measurement of Demand for Dental Services, British Colum- 
bia, 1962, (mimeo. draft), Health Branch, Department of Health Services and Hospital Insu- 
rance, Victoria, B.C., 1962, adapted from Table IV. 
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TABLE 4-15 


DENTISTS’ APPRAISAL OF NEED FOR MORE DENTISTS, BY LOCATION OF 
PRACTICE, B.C., 1962 


Location of Practice 


Need for 
More Greater |Vancouver| Greater 
Dentists Victoria Island /|Vancouver Okanagan | Kootenays| Northern 
(57) (29) (220) 


Not stated ... 


Motaltrm. 


Source: McCombie-F., and Stothard-D., A Measurement of Demand for Dental Services, British Colum- 
bia, 1962, (mimeo. draft), Health Branch, Department of Health Services and Hospital Insu- 
rance, Victoria, B.C., 1962, adapted from Table IV (b). 


TABLE 4-16 
DENTISTS’ APPRAISAL OF OWN PRACTICE, BY AGE OF DENTIST, B.C., 1962 


Age of Dentist 


Pressure 
of 
Practice 


Too busy to treat all patients.... 


Can treat all patients but 
pressure too heavy.....eeeeee 


Volumetjusterightiin ton cisterns. os 
Not busy enough .....ccccscoeces 


INOUIS CALC Gasere Bl cic, oncdsherats sce deb intaseus 


1 Including two no age stated. 

Source: McCombie,F., and Stothard)D., A Measurement of Demand for Dental Services, British Colum- 
bia, 1962, (mimeo. draft), Health Branch, Department of Health Services and Hospital Insu- 
rance, Victoria, B.C., 1962, adapted from Table III (a). 
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TABLE 4-17 


DENTISTS’ APPRAISAL OF OWN PRACTICE 
BY LOCATION OF PRACTICE, B.C., 1962 


Greater 
Victoria 


(57) 


Pressure of 
Practice 


Too busy to treat 
all patients. v.s0< sees 


Can treat all patients 
but pressure too heavy 


Volume just right...... 
Not busy enough....... 


Not stated, so sf e. es 


Totals cnc a se 


Source: McCombie,F., and Stothard,D., A Measurement of Demand for Dental Services, British Colum- 
bia, 1962, (mimeo. draft), Health Branch, Department of Health Services and Hospital Insu- 
trance, Victoria, B.C., 1962, adapted from Table III (b). 


DENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


The public health services also provide an additional source of dental care 
for Canadians. Approximately 7.4 per cent of all Canadian dentists are associated 
with the health services on either a full-time (4.1 per cent) or a part-time (3.3 
per cent) basis (Table 4—18). This is one-and-a-half-times the proportion associated 
with the health services a decade earlier. (It should be noted that the above 
figures do not include those dentists in the federal health departments, their 
numbers and changes are noted in Table 4—19, but see also Footnote 1, Table 
3—23.) 


International comparisons in this area — dental health services — are 
difficult because of the differing nature of the organization of general dental 
services in various countries, Some countries such as Canada and the United 
States depend primarily upon private practitioners operating under a ‘‘free 
enterprise’’ system. Whereas others such as Sweden and the United Kingdom 
depend primarily upon government sponsored health services. An attempt has 
been made below however, to determine the proportion of all dentists in Canada, 
the United Kingdom and the United States who are engaged in the various health 
services as defined as such in Canada. Table 4—20 gives the statistical details 
of the comparison. 
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TABLE 4-18 


NUMBER OF DENTISTS IN DENTAL SCHOOLS, HOSPITAL SERVICE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND SCHOOL DENTAL SERVICE, CANADA, 1952 AND 1962 


School 
Dental 
Service 


1962 | 1952 | 1962 1952 | 1962 | 1952 1962 | 1952 | 1962 
a7 “2 55 32 72 37 64 37 248 


Dental 
Schools 


Public 
Health 


Hospital] 
Service 


Total 


Bull- Timer. <6. f 
Halistime:< 3% «6 sts. s.< 


Full-Time 


Equivalent!...... 187 


Per Cent of Total 


Fulls limes... «= «2. : 54 


Per Cent of Total 


Half Time ...... ‘ 46 


Full Time and 
Part Time as 
Per Cent of all 


Dentists ...... ae fs iysle 


Full-Time 
Equivalents 

as Per Cent of 

all Dentists ..... 


1 Two half-time dentists have been reckoned as equivalent to one full-time dentist. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association. 


TABLE 4-19 
DEN TISTS EMPLOYED FULL TIME BY FEDERAL HEALTH DEPARTMENTS 


Mationa ll LStOnCe ss coh «oa elke Oye aoe os ole ls wan anes oa, e 
National Health & Welfare ....cccc ccc ccc ccs encoces 
VeteranstAtrairSeac tt. crete is esas cleveclane 6 eters atevele sl cles sss 


10 
40 


Bt alee eG cake AM hile ele os ab Mele datiets 6 Sibus Sfatxe wie 


Source: Canadian Dental Association. 
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TABLE 4-20 


DENTISTS IN CANADA, THE UNITED KINGDOM, AND THE UNITED STATES, 
BY TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT 


1962 U.K., 19623 U.S. A., 1961 
Type of Employment Canada, ’ , 
As (5,868) ; @5>50%) (106,000) 
% % % 

Dental School ’S::scosusnenele ses sete onerete 1.4% 156 0.9 
Armed-Forces«riower frre ore eee ee 2.8 2.8 ea 
Other Federal Departments ......... 1.0 _ . 
School Dental Services. .ecccvsccves 17 1 
Hospital Services + ¢..0s ceecces cole 1.43 10.9 0.44 
Public Health ecooceoeveoeveovee2020202280080 © 1. 2! a 
Private Practice os ds.c05.0l00's sic oe 6 es 91.9 a ye 92.4 
General Dental Services .....ececcee (eS _ 

MSOC Al ctae Dios abet eistn soba ate reed sts) 101, 4? 99,7 99.8 


The half-time personnel have been included here as their full-time equivalent, i.e., two half-time 
dentists have been reckoned as one full-time dentist. 


Adds to more than 100 per cent since some of those in private practice also serve on a part-time 
basis in the Dental Schools, the School Dental Service, Public Health and in the Hospital Service 
(See also Table 3—23, footnotel). 


The Assistant Secretary of the British Dental Association in a personal communication to the 
C.D.A. stated: ‘‘A large number of those working in the Hospital Services are working part-time 
and are probably employed in the remainder of their time in the General Dental Services and about 
900 of those in the General Dental Services also give some of their time to sessional work in the 
School Dental Services.”’ 


Includes ‘‘dental positions such as state and local health departments, industry and dental 
societies’’. The Michigan Study, op. cit., p. 18. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association; British Dental Association; Proceedings of the Workshop on 
the Future Requirements of Dental Manpower and the Training and Utilization of Auxiliary 
Personnel, University of Michigan, W.K. Kellogg Foundation Institute, 1962, p. 18. 


The United Kingdom has the lowest proportion in private practice even if 
those participating in the General Dental Services (National Health Service) are 
included as private practitioners. The major differences between the three 
countries are those which surround the dentists' participation rates in the School 
Dental Service and the Hospital Service. In the United Kingdom almost one-fifth 
(18.6 per cent) are associated with these services whereas in Canada only three 
per cent are. The statistics for Canada and the United States are not clear cut 
because some of the dentists listed in the table as federal employees are 
affiliated in one way or another with both of these services. 


In Canada the utilization rate of the dental health services by those 
eligible as beneficiaries of provincial public assistance varies from province to 
province among the five provinces which have a scheme whereby the patients 
receive treatment from their own dentists and the province pays all or part of the 
bills. In the provinces for which figures are available the utilization rates were 
as follows: Ontario 38 per cent, Manitoba 18.8 per cent, Saskatchewan 20 per 
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cent and Alberta 20 per cent. The utilization rate of this ‘‘free’’ service in 
Manitoba is 5.2 per cent below the estimated per cent of the general population of 
Manitoba who see a dentist in any one year. ? In part, this may be due to the 
selection process, that is, those who are presently eligible for dental service 
under the Manitoba Medicare scheme belong primarily to a disadvantaged group 
in terms of income and educational achievement, both factors which influence 
utilization of dental services. The Medicare scheme minimizes the impact of the 
former but has no effect upon the latter. In addition, the impact of age upon the 
utilization of available dental health services is important here. In Alberta the 
utilization rate varied between 9.3 per cent for Old Age Pensioners and 51.3 per 
cent for those eligible as dependents of Mother’s Allowance recipients — all 
young people (children are covered to age 16 and, if still attending school, to 
18 years of age). In Saskatchewan although the percentages were higher the 
pattern was the same, viz., 11 per cent of those 60 or over and 56 per cent for 
dependents of Mother’s Allowance recipients. 


Each of the 10 provinces provides some type of limited school dental service 
and in most cases the services are concerned primarily with examination, reporting 
need for treatment to parents, dental health education for both parents and 
students, and the provision of treatment to the ‘‘needy’’ — children of indigents, 
low income groups, and orphans. In Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island it also 
includes the use of dental hygienists to provide topical fluoride applications. 

The Newfoundland Children’s Dental Health Plan, financed by the provincial 
government and administered by the Dental Division of the Newfoundland 
Department of Health, has been in operation for seven or eight years. Forty of 
Newfoundland’s 42 dentists (who are paid for their services) provide the dental 
benefits (examinations every six months, fillings and extractions) for all school 
children between the ages of five and eight who live in an area where there is a 
dentist available to provide the services. 


In general, all of the school dental programmes are hampered by a serious 
shortage of dental health personnel (dentists, dental hygienists and dental 
assistants) in their service.® It is noteworthy that in the formal organization of 
most of these school dental schemes the dental hygienists play an important 
role, although they are tew in number. The situation in Prince Edward Island is a 
good example, the Department of Health scheme calls for three dental hygienists 
to provide the type of services outlined above, education, examination, parental 


1 Canadian Dental Association, op. cit., Appendix XIII, pp. 1—5a; Manitoba Dental Association, 
ODM Cit. aps) LS. 

2 This figure of 5.2 per cent is taken from the Manitoba brief and is based on an estimated utilization 
rate of 24 per cent. This estimation is somewhat less than the utilization rate of 27.3 per cent 
shown in the Canadian Dental Association brief, Table IV—4, p. IV—3. 


3 For example, Halifax with 18,000 school children has one full-time dentist and two part-time in its 
School Dental Service. 
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notification and topical application of fluoride. In 1962 there were none available. * 
The data below illustrate the severity of the problem in the City of Winnipeg — 
where the only school dental service in Manitoba is located — even if only the 
school-age children of indigent parents are to receive comprehensive treatment.? 


1961 Staff Ideal Staff Requirements, 1961 
41, Full-Time Dentists 11 Full-Time Dentists 
5 Dental Assistants 2 Dental Hygienists 
3 Clerks 11 Dental Assistants 
1 Director 5 Clerks 
1 Stenographer 
1 Director 


A further type of dental health service is provided by the use of mobile 
clinics which serve the outlying and more remote areas of the various provinces. 
Six provinces, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia, have mobile units or the provincial authorities make transportable 
dental equipment available to the dentists. ‘‘In rural areas, children in Grades 1 
and 2 are accepted for treatment at a mobile dental unit... .‘‘ in Prince Edward 
Island.* The C.D.A. brief claims that there are two mobile units which operate 
in Nova Scotia when staff are available. There are two railway coach mobile 
clinics in Ontario and in addition there are three Red Cross dental coaches. In 
the case of the latter however, there are some serious problems, as pointed out 
below: 


We have three Red Cross Dental Coaches serving the remote 

areas of Northern Ontario. We have an agreement with the Royal 
College of Dental Surgeons that these coaches will not be stationed 
within twenty-five to thirty miles of a resident dentist. They are to 
provide dental care for children only. In the early years of the venture 
when the salary to the dentist and his wife was Six Thousand Dollars, 
it was not too difficult to secure required personnel, but as the years 
went by, we found it becoming increasingly difficult to encourage a 
recent graduate to take up this challenge and today, even by raising 
the salary to Ten Thousand it looks as if we are going to have to take 
the coaches off the road.... Another problem that is upsetting is the 
fact that we are getting more and more communities pleading for the 
services of the dental coach. Some of these requests come from towns 
and villages that once had a resident dentist.‘ 


In Manitoba ‘‘Mobile clinics go to a community at the request of some group or 
organization who agree to sponsor them and to pay a set per diem rate for the 


1 Canadian Dental Association, op. cit., Appendix X, p. 2. 
2 Manitoba Dental Association, op. cit., Appendix IX. 


3 Prince Edward Island Dental Association, brief submitted to the Royal Commission on Health 
Services, Charlottetown, November 1961, p. 4. 


. MacGregor, Rural Ontario and Its Health Problems, op. cit., pp. 1—2. 
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service provided. This per diem rate may be reduced by the government if it 
causes undue hardship.’’! These clinics like those in Ontario operate in areas 
where there is no regular dental care available and their visits ‘‘are not repeated 
on a continuing basis except in the Town of Churchill’’.2 In Alberta and British 
Columbia the Departments of Health supply transportable dental equipment and in 
Alberta the Dental Association provides a number of dentists who have volunteered 
their services for one to three weeks ‘‘sometimes at a personal financial loss’’.s 
In British Columbia the dental services are made available through the provision 
of four externships each year and ‘‘Each extern serves under the direction of a 
regional dental consultant during his nine to twelve months’ assignment.’™ 


The Dental Health Services — for public assistance recipients, the school 
dental service and the mobile clinics — provide dental services then only for a 
very limited segment of the total Canadian population. In the first case, the health 
services for public assistance recipients, which provides primarily for the less 
fortunate in Canadian society, the utilization rate is low and in the other two 
cases, lack of dental health personnel seriously hampers the present operation of 
the schemes, hence, leaves little opportunity or promise for future expansion under 
prevailing conditions, financial and otherwise. 


HOSPITAL DENTAL SERVICES 


Of the 1,375 recognized Canadian public, federal and private hospitals and 
related institutions and facilities in operation at anytime in 1962, only 14, or 
1 per cent, possessed dental facilities approved by the C.D.A. (All of those 
approved are located in the larger metropolitan areas, viz: sixin Toronto, four 
in Montreal, two in Vancouver, one in Winnipeg, and one in Hamilton.) This is 
not to say that the other hospitals supplied no dental services but only these 
14 met the C.D.A. standards. Evidently a number of those not ‘‘acceptable’’ 
report that they have dental facilities, but as one dentist sees it: 


Looking at lists of services offered by various hospitals, 

one finds Dental Departments quite generally mentioned, yet children 

are coming from all over Ontario to the Hospital for Sick Children 

centre [one of the 14 accepted] for treatment. One would find the 

answer was that the department described in the survey on examination 

consisted of a room in the basement of a hospital, usually without 

a window, which the administration found too big for a broom cupboard, 
but big enough to house a dental chair and to be used for the extrac- 

tion of teeth only. This can hardly be referred to as a dental 

department. °® 


ee 
1 Manitoba Dental Association, op. cit., p. IZ. 


7? Tbid., p. 12. 
5 The Alberta Dental Association, brief submitted to the Royal Commission on Health Services, 
Edmonton, February 1962, p. 12. 


“ The College of Dental Surgeons of British Columbia and the British Columbia Dental Association, 
Joint Submission to the Royal Commission on Health Services, Vancouver, February 1962, p. 14. 


* MacGregor, Without Prejudice, op. cit., p. 6. 
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In the United States on the other hand ‘‘about one-third (2,323) reported in 
1958 that they had a dental service’’.1 Whether these would meet the ‘‘accepted’’ 
standards set by the C.D.A. is unknown. In a 1959 survey of the hospitals having 
dental services however, 18.4 per cent of those whose replies were usable 
(1,004) reported a full-time dentist on staff and 1.6 per cent (16 hospitals) 
reported having 50 or more dentists on staff.? As noted in Table 4—18, the 
total number of dentists in Canada reporting either full-time or part-time associa- 
tion with a hospital was 114, of whom 55 were full-time and 59 part-time or a 
full-time equivalent of 84.5 dentists (assuming the part-time to be half-time). A 
number of other dentists of course, do limited voluntary work at the hospitals but 
the amount of dental service provided in this fashion is unknown, 


In general, then, the amount of dental services provided in Canadian 
hospitals is very limited. $ 


Many of the Canadian hospitals which provide these services provide them 
not for the general public but solely for the patients in the hospital — they have 
no out-patient dental facilities. Referring to this situation, Dr. John Pedler in a 
newspaper interview said, 


I feel hopeless and despairing when I encounter such cases [an 
unemployed white collar worker in need of dentures]. When people 
come to the clinic, and I explain that it serves only the hospital’s 
patients, they ask me where they can go for help. There’s absolutely 
nowhere. I’m horrified by the situation.‘ 


In the same article it is claimed: 


Clinics at five Toronto hospitals are extremely limited in 

facilities, intended for the service of patients in the hospital, and are 
not free. The University of Toronto clinic is a teaching arm of the 
Faculty of Dentistry, and is not free. For the person not on welfare, 
there is no possibility of free or even low-cost dental care. For welfare 
patients, the wait is sometimes long: Dr. Pedler mentioned the case 

of one woman who will have to wait three or four months for treatment, 
although the city has agreed to pay for her dentures.5 


—————————————_— 

: Kesel, Robert G., Dental Practice, in Hollingshead (ed.), op cit., p. 158. 

? Ibid., p. 158. 

3 See MacGregor, Without Prejudice, op. cit., for a general critique of this situation. 


4 Landsberg, Michele, op. cit.; Dr. John Pedler at the time of the interview was Chief of the Toronto 
General Hospital’s Dental Clinic and Professor of Radiology, Faculty of Dentistry, University of 
Toronto. 


5 Tbid. 
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ILLEGAL DENTAL SERVICES 


While no exact data are available of the extent of illegal practice of 
dentistry each of the provinces has enacted laws which forbid the practice of 
dentistry other than by qualified and recognized dentists and frequent prosecutions 
are made. An examination of the number of prosecutions and convictions in one 
of the provinces (Quebec) gives some hint as to the quantity of dental services 
offered in this way: 


Repression of Illegal Dental Practice’ 


Of course all illegal dental technicians have not been brought 
before the courts, but this committee has succeeded in obtaining a 
condemnation in nearly all cases which were drawn to its attention. 
Here is the report of this committee on its activity from July 1st 1959 
to July 1st 1960: 


SOSESAWOM er ee weiter tre cite een, iN nee fr cle or 89 
CASESTINSCIIDEG tree stern ieretrer ots cleverce Sh Ser eRe Cre eters ae ae iiet 14 
WarfantS Served Mace tora telat eisns oh sethake 0 Fane tee ere ctem 3 
Watlrantssto DetSely Gd mrss tette tre crs ieretaiioteie Siete eee nos ou bepeiatn ns or 4 
(PASESIIOLDETINSCTI DEC eke herrct werner etc ten sca ete akan ural s eceeniacoetake 22 
Gasesppeinguinvestigated ym fia vtsmn eles sive er eiate pe ataner en eh 18 
Ii CAarCe rated ere cer eters reer ete tie cre tree e tisk hee orate ane erin treme eure 3 


The College keeps a constant watch but it is necessary that 
the dentists who know of complaints cooperate with the central Board 
or with the confréres who are in charge in the various regions. We 
must have facts, and not only suppositions: it is impossible to 
proceed in court on the basis of mere probabilities. 


Committee on the Suppression of Illegal Practice’ 


Complete results for the fiscal year, July 1, 1960 — June 30, 
1961 are as follows: 


OnViICtions MWe eee iieis aie Rie tae A Sees 139: 
Casesawithdrawienerae eee. ctss ee ar alOanee ele eee 4 
Casestdismissediswy. sy tes ee he es SO 16 
Finesspaldatawicidn Stasis ee a ea $22,050.00 


In the Province of Ontario the Royal College of Dental Surgeons of Ontario 
share an inspector with the Royal College of Pyhsicians and Surgeons and publish 
an Inspector’s Report annually in the Proceedings of the Royal College of Dental 
Surgeons. A documentation of the convictions recorded under the Dentistry Act 
from 1947 to 1962 inclusive is listed below:‘ 


: College of Dental Surgeons of the Province of Quebec, Informations, Montreal, July 1960, p. 9. 


2 Thid., November 1961, p. 4. 
3 The names of the convicted, the town where they were convicted, the date of conviction and the 
amount of individual fines paid are listed in ibid., pp. 4—6. 


“ Made available through the good offices of the Registrar-Secretary. 
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Period Convictions 

April 30, 1947 to April 30, 1948 ..cccccccccccnccrcccsscccccens 11 
April 30, 1948 to April 30, 1949 ...cccecececcccccvesevssesece e 4 
April..30, .1949:to April 30, 1950 \.2.. eyes «0 sie old wine sie ols! sisinie c wale wile 4 
April 30, 1950 to April 30, 1951 ....eeeeeeeneee » caoumatgnial aa ete ete a 8 
April 30, 1951) to April 30, 1952. s.0 on sis @ mune be 2 9.0 aysine fue cnipunle 3 
April: 30,41 952 -totA prile30y, 1953. <ercinie Scie cs OF are leele ales aye sree acs 4 
May. 1541 953 to May 1451 O54 aioe rae: 5 tole oss) are ote oben nein el en eae 8 
April 30, 1954. to April 30, L955 ccc as oe eines cele foie meee ans) ae ake 6 
April 30; 1955 to April 30, 1956 2.05 2 cs wet a stetata te wets Crane AaPens 5 
T9OS6—1OS i oe se Sinise Recs Vesa e es a ce eMC ee be ek att Oe ties. < 
195731958 nego ek Ries MRE APL MihaD. gabe el. see 13 
May 1, 1958 to April 30, 1959 ... Neng <tineth gee obi a6 tp Panini) ae wae 9 
Maye), 61959: tocA ori179 0,41 O60 sen ade chain aha wigsccis slap sas Ophea shake Gee eens 6 
May’ 1, 1960 ta,December’31,.1960 <1. se's cass aa wele ele eee 4 
May 3; 1961 to December 31, 1961 22a ciis ow weie ww telk sos y case esate 9 
January 1,/1962 to.December.31,; 1962 << i..5i605 «was sles «<n tee 2 

Total (1947-1962) ooo aves cpus suicie @ «5 cask sasccies Gn sae 99 


While the number convicted in Ontario over the 16-year period is considerably 
smaller than the number convicted in Quebec in the two-year period noted in the 
data above, it does not necessarily follow that more illegal practice takes place 
in Quebec, for as the Registrar-Secretary of the Royal College of Dental Surgeons 
said in an interview, 


I suspect that they spend a great deal more time and money 
searching out illegal practice in Quebec than we do in Ontario. It’s a 
matter of one’s philosophy, I suppose. Whether you go after them 
relentlessly or charge them only when their illegal services are being 
offered and accepted too blatently, is a moot point. We are attempting 

to spend a great deal of time educating the public to seek out only those 
services which are authorized by the College. In either case I think 

that both Ontario and Quebec are solving their problem by the means 
which they think most appropriate. ! 


It should be borne in mind that most of the services (usually the taking 
of impressions, the provision of dentures and dealing with the public directly) 
which were offered by those convicted of illegal practice in Ontario and Quebec 
have been legally offered by non-dentists at one time or another in some of the 


provinces (cf. pp. 163-170). 


1 Personal interview with the Registrar-Secretary. 
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DENTAL SPECIALIST SERVICES 


In a previous chapter the geographic distribution of the dental specialists 
and hence, the availability and supply of their services, was discussed. In 
addition, the marked concentration of these services in the larger urban areas was 
noted. That the need is great for these services in Canada is unassailable (cf., 
pp. 76—77). This is particularly true in the case of orthodontists, a large 


measure of whose work is supplied to children and teenagers referred to them by 
general practitioners. 


In a recent study a dentist examined 1,000 cases from his father’s (an 
orthodontist) files. He noted that most of the patients were primarily from what 
the sociologist would call middle and upper-middle class families. Dr. Fisk 
analysed the cases in terms of dental age (i.e., age according to dental 
development) and found that: 


The dental age range of the majority of cases seeking treatment 
was from seven to fifteen years with the greatest number occurring at 
twelve years. There were a greater number of females than males 
seeking treatment after the dental age of ten years.? 


Orthodontists however do not feel that this is a satisfactory 
situation and would prefer the age at the initial request for orthodontic services 
to be much younger than it is. The author of the above study states: 


It should be stressed that at present the treatment of malocclusion 
consists mainly of palliative or corrective procedures instituted during the 


terminal stages of development. From a public health viewpoint, prevention 
should be the ultimate goal.: 


This,of course, would mean that a much higher proportion of young children should 
be examined at an earlier age or, at least, a higher proportion of them referred for 
orthodontic examination at an earlier age. A more extensive system of ‘‘free’’ 
school and pre-school dental services with referral facilities at the general prac- 
titioners’ or public health dentists’ disposal and some hope that the children so 
referred would receive the needed examination and orthodontic treatment might 
accomplish the stated recommendations of the orthodontists. 


In addition to the 127 orthodontists noted in Table 3—24 there are a 
number of other dentists who devote more than half their time to orthodontics, an 


1 Fisk, Ross O., ‘‘When Malocclusion Concerns the Public’’, J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 26, July 1960. 


2 Ibid. For need of early treatment see also F. Popovich, ‘‘Preventive and Interceptive Orthodontics’’, 
J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 28, February 1962. 


* Fisk, op. cit. 
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additional 27 in 1961 according to one source,’ plus an unknown but probably 
limited number of general practitioners who do some orthodontic work.? While no 
empirical data for the orthodontist’s case load are available for Canada, Kesel 
points out that ‘‘orthodontic correction for a patient usually requires more than 
one year of active treatment’’ and that orthodontists in the United States predict 
that by 1969, using auxiliary personnel, the orthodontist’s ‘‘active case load 
will be between 126 and 150 cases’’.* Assuming that the 154 Canadian orthodon- 
tists, as described above, treat the maximum of 150 cases at present and that the 
majority of their cases are between the ages of five and fourteen, then 23,100 
between these ages are receiving active treatment. The 1961 Census shows that 
21.58 per cent of the population or 3,935,521 persons in Canada were aged 5 — 
14 inclusive. It has been estimated that ‘‘not fewer than one-fifth and perhaps 

as many as one-half of the child population have or will develop malocclusions’’.‘ 
If we assume the lower estimate, for sake of argument, hence probably including 
the majority of cases most in need of orthodontic treatment, then in 1961 there 
were 787,104 children in the age cohort 5 — 14 in need of specialist care. Since 
only 23,100, at best, could have received this care because of orthodontic 
manpower resources, then 97 per cent of this age group most in need of care are 
unlikely to have been treated. 


The 5 — 14 age group as a proportion of the total population in the projected 
estimations (1961—1991) being used by the Commission is never greater than the 
21.58 per cent noted above; actually, the proportion drops off to 20.3 per cent by 
1967 then rises again until it reaches 21.51 per cent by 1991.5 However, unless 
there is a substantial increase in the per cent of dentists who are certified ortho- 
dontists or of dentists who ‘‘specialize’’ then the supply of orthodontic services 
available will continue to remain alarmingly below the need, if not necessarily the 
demand.° The situation in the United States is very similar and has led one of the 
authors in the Survey of Dentistry to state: 


1 Orthodontic Directory of the World, Twenty-first Edition, 1962, wherein it includes orthodontists in 
exclusive and non-exclusive practice. ‘‘The names of those men engaged in non-exclusive practice 
are restricted (1) to those men in localities where there is no one in exclusive practice or (2) to 
those who have had adequate training and whose practice includes at least fifty per cent of the 
practice in exclusive practice of orthodontics or (3) to a non-exclusive practitioner who is devoting 
more than fifty per cent of his time to the practice of orthodontics and who has been recommended by 
others in the exclusive practice of orthodontics from his locality.’ 


3 Kesel, op. cit., pp. 129—30, wherein he states, ‘‘Most dentists are unprepared to perform this 
service to treat improperly positioned teeth because the dental school curriculum does not provide 
the time necessary to teach the theory and practice of orthodontics. Moreover, many dental educators 
regard advanced education and training as essential to mastering the complexities of the etiology, 
diagnosis, and treatment of severely disturbed occlusions’’. 


3 Ibid., p. 131. 
4 Ibid., p. 129. 


: Stukel, A., ‘‘Population Projections, 1961—1991’’, Appendix E, in Brown, T.M., Canadian Economic 
Growth, a study prepared for the Royal Commission on Health Services, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 
1965. 


Y Those factors which are likely to change need into demand for specialist services in the coming 
years will be discussed in a subsequent section of this chapter. Stukel, A., ‘‘Population Projections, 
1961—1991’’, Appendix E, in Brown, T.M., Canadian Economic Growth, a study prepared for the 
Royal Commission on Health Services, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1965. 
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In order to improve dental health for a larger number through the 
prevention and correction of malocclusion, more education in 
interceptive orthodontics should be provided for all dental students 
and dentists. The early detection of occlusal impairment in children 
and the application of preventive or simple corrective measures could 
reduce the number of complicated cases. Much more research into 
orthodontic treatment methods is needed in order to determine how 
this service can be made available to more people. ! 


CHANGES IN NEED, DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF DENTAL SERVICES 


Throughout this chapter the needs, demands and supply of dental services 
have been viewed in terms of the present situation or the immediate past. What 
of the future? 


The twentieth century in Canadian terms has been one characterized by 
rapid social, economic, and technological change all of which have had a 
tremendous impact upon the dental services and the profession and upon the 
attitudes of Canadians towards them. 


The present period is one marked by comparative affluence and, 
paradoxically, a relatively high level of unemployment. The Canadian population 
is becoming ever more urbanized and increasing scientific and medical, including 
dental, knowledge is changing the age distribution of the population and changing 
the nature of dental care needs. Technological change in the form of improved 
transportation facilities has brought formerly remote populations within compara- 
tively easy reach of town and city; in the form of improved dental equipment, it 
has introduced the high speed drill, with all its productivity advantages, into 
common usage. The general educational level of the Canadian population is 
rising and a larger proportion of the population is receiving improved dental 
health education, both factors which lead to increased appreciation of good oral 
hygiene, and consequently increased demands for dental care. In addition, the 
introduction of prepaid health insurance on the one hand and of government 
sponsored medicare schemes on the other have all increased the demand for 
available services. In terms of supply the changing pattern of the organization of 
dental practice from individual practices to ‘‘group practices’’ and from ‘‘one 
chair’ offices to multiple chair offices and, the increased utilization of auxiliar- 
ies, all have increased the productivity of dentists.? But, at the same time, the 
increasing popularity of or, at least, the ability of certain ‘‘new’’ fields in 
science and technology to attract recruits from the limited proportion of the 
population presently eligible to enter university and professional education and 
training is limiting recruitment to the dental profession and hence, in the long 
run, directly affecting the supply of dental services. 


Kesel, op. cit., p. 131. 
2 Cf. Chapter 6. 
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CHANGES IN NEED 


Numerous scientific studies have illustrated that the controlled fluoridation 
of public water supplies probably has the potential of changing the level and 
nature of dental care needs of the total population more than any other single 
factor.1 In Canada, as of 1963, 20.1 per cent of the total Canadian population 
were living in municipalities with controlled fluoridation. In addition, an 
estimated 0.6 percent were living in areas where the drinking water contained 
natural fluorides (mainly in Saskatchewan and Ontario) raising the total proportion 
to approximately 20.7 per cent. The provincial variation, exclusive of those in 
the natural fluoride communities, is shown in Table 4—21. 


TABLE 4-21 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL PROVINCIAL POPULATION IN MUNICIPALITIES 
WITH CONTROLLED FLUORIDATION, 1963 


Province Per Cent 

Newfouridl and aires fe. cieeiels a's Siena Vale cas 4 8 «emote cubic ies earn 12 
Prince: Boaward.) sl atid c..ic.s cise aie ons aie cele aisle air crane elsveteteie rere ete cereiene 0.0 
Nova Scotia wal Fy clattersle wtetsiare 6 ssetelela sicrutere eels e erateienens cielens etkie atone 23,7 
Newt Bruns wick infer sie excdele. « 6 seals bis eo o.s:elate Gare siedic 6 ateretnie artaunte 0.0 
Ouieb ec’ ic See cicis ste wcetde © win mete ve cca lelsbenstsleuale Giacelet ate ee telersta etm 5.4 
ONC ALIO: «'« mleite we stein lalare cterelee ig oe cle cilie « seeksherteiesetelere MteteNG, <tetrisis a elas 37.6 
Manitobass tiie. cos. sac tale ea tken tte oe eet alee ote nities eee ee 55,3? 
Saskatchewan’. iss cs ses 8's. 6.00 lee a Siero chevcisre s Wa © a0 Se weitere ate 25.5 
ALB ert at's. Pees teeter ieee prleluastes sMceaaveetI ats alee SuePere obit ie ott 3.9 
British: Columbia sires qeuleteleass a lemme seh sesso ture wad 4,2 
Total resa.cecaee cee ieee tes eee er Cat re eat ere ot 20. 1 


1 This extremely high proportion may be accounted for by the fact that most of Greater Winnipeg 
which contains over 50 per cent of the total population of the province has controlled fluoridated 
public water supplies, 


Source: The Health League of Canada, Toronto, September 12, 1963, 


The efficacy of the fluoridation of public water supplies in the reduction 
of dental caries is beyond dispute.? (Tables 4—22, 4—23, and 4—24 illustrate 
fluoridation’s caries-reducing effects.) 


1 See Grainger, R.M., Nikiforuk, G. and Paynter, K.J., Dental Health and Fluorides, a submission to 
the Ontario Fluoridation Investigating Committee, 1959, wherein is contained an extended 
bibliography. See also Marier, J.R., Rose, Dyson, and Boulet, M., ‘‘Accumulation of Skeletal 
Fluoride and its Implications’’, Archives of Environmental Health, Vol. 6, May 1963, pp. 664—671, 
and a rebuttal to this article issued by the Council on Research, Canadian Dental Association, 
Toronto. Dr. Don W. Gullett, Secretary, Canadian Dental Association, in a message accompanying 
the rebuttal writes, ‘‘There is nothing in the original papers which they (Marier et al.) have cited 
as references, or in their suggestions, that would warrant a delay in instituting the fluoridation of 
water supplies as a caries prophylaxis measure’’. 


Grainger, et al., ibid. 
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TABLE 4-—22 


PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN HAVING CARIES-FREE PERMANENT TEETH 
IN THREE CANADIAN CITIES, 1948 AND 1959 


Stratford® 


1959 1948 


ya 
18.7 


Sarnia, a city with a negligible amount of fluoride in the water supply. 
2 Brantford introduced controlled fluoridation of the public water supply in 1945. 
3 Stratford has a naturally fluoridated water supply. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association brief submitted to the Royal Commission on Health Services, 
Ottawa, March 1962, Table XI—5; and Department of National Health and Welfare, Dental 
Effects of Water Fluoridation Report, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1959, p. 7. 


TALBE 4-23 


COMPARISON OF CHILDREN’S TEETH IN TWO ALBERTA TOWNS, CAMROSE 
AND WETASKIWIN, 1963 


Average Number of 
Decayed, Extracted, 


Average Number of 
Decayed, Extracted, 


Decay Free Decay Free 


Age and Filled Teeth, and Filled Teeth Permanent Deciduous 
per Child per Child Teeth Teeth 
(Deciduous) (Permanent) 

Camrose? melee: Camrose Wetaskiwin cer | oats Cam= jp Wetas= 

kiwin? rose | kiwin | rose | kiwin 
7o % % % 
Gridley ae 2.2 0.6 0.3 37 
Tha Ge at 8.2 255 2.4 Oss 38 
Bevccccccs 8.0 2.4 4.1 0.5 24 
Oe Sw Sie 6.5 3.4 4.0 0.7 25 
BOGS cae ianeaia an 5.9 2.0 4.4 0.7 22 


11 eooeveeveee Seay a 6.1 2.3 


1 Water supply had low levels of fluorine, .01 to 0.5 parts per million of fluorine. 
2 Water supply contained 1.2 to 2.0 parts per million of fluorine. 


Source: Faculty of Dentistry, University of Alberta, The Camrose-Wetaskiwin Dental Health Survey, 
1963 (mimeo.). Table developed from their findings. 
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TABLE 4-24 


GRAND RAPIDS — MUSKEGON FLUORIDE STUDY 
DENTAL CARIES RATES IN GRAND RAPIDS FOR DECIDUOUS (D.E.f’.) AND 
PERMANENT (D.M.F.) TEETH BEFORE AND AFTER 10 YEARS OF FLUORIDATION 


Total d.e.f.:, | Per Cent Per Cent 
Children Reduction Reduction 
in d.e.f. in D.M.F. 
Td 49 
529 53 
561 76 
751 64 
567 57 
477 50 
515 52 
499 54 
260 52 
224 48 
250 38 
240 35 
198 26 


Source: Grainger, R.M., Nikiforuk, G., and Paynter, K.J., Dental Health and Fluorides, submission to 
the Ontario Fluoridation Investigating Committee, (mimeo.), Toronto, November 1959, Table X 
compiled by them from (i) Arnold, F.A., ‘*The Use of Fluoride Compounds for the Prevention 
of Dental Caries’’, Internat. D.J., Vol. 75 1957, p. 54; and (ii) Arnold, F.A., Dean, H.T. and 
Knutson, J.W., ‘Effect of Fluoridated Public Water Supply on Dental Caries Prevalence’’, 
United States Public Health Reports, Vol. 71, 1956, p. 652. 


While the dental profession in Canada generally has publicly supported the 
fluoridation of public water supplies the general voting public has not been as 
quick to support the plebiscites which, if a majority voted ‘‘Yes’’ for fluoridation, 
would have enabled its introduction into their respective municipality. In the 
last few years fluoridation plebiscites have been lost, that is, the majority of 
votes have been ‘‘No’’ in such cities as Calgary, Ottawa and Charlottetown, and 
in British Columbia three plebiscites held in December 1960 were unsuccessful in 
introducing fluoridated water. In Alberta 35 plebiscites have been held in recent 
years with the following results:* 


No. of plebiscites over 66 2/3 per cent in favour i3 
No. of plebiscites over 60 per cent in favour 19 
No. of plebiscites over 50 per cent in favour 2d 
No. of plebiscites under 50 per cent in favour 8 


Total vote in 35 plebiscites — in favour 56 per cent 


In many of the quasi-political campaigns which preceded these plebiscites 
pressure groups representing the interests of both sides of the question were in 
action attempting to sway or change the public attributes towards or against the 
fluoridation issue. One major argument used by the anti-group was that the 
ingestion of ‘‘too much’’ fluoride caused mottling of the enamel of the teeth. 
Scientific research evidence has shown that an excess of fluorides in the drinking 


1 The Edmonton Fluoridation Survey, Ops Cltepanols 
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water, whether controlled or natural, will cause fluoresced teeth (‘‘endemic 
hypocalcification, or hypocalcification and hypoplasis of the enamel’’).! The 
concentration of fluoride in the water has to be relatively high however, at least 
four times the prescribed concentration, i.e., over 4 parts per million instead of 
the recommended 1 ppm. to be ‘‘dangerous’’. The data contained in Table 4—25 
are the result of a study designed to determine the level of added fluoride which 
would inhibit dental caries, yet, at the same time, ‘‘eliminate the complication of 
mottled teeth’’.? There was a marked reduction in caries (approximately 65 per 
cent) ‘‘with no fluorosis of esthetic significance’’ when there was a fluoride 
content of about 1.0 ppm.$ 
TABLE 4-—25 
SUMMARY OF DENTAL CARIES FINDINGS IN 7,257 SELECTED WHITE SCHOOL 


CHILDREN,AGE 12 TO 14 YEARS, IN 21 CITIES OF 4 STATES IN RELA TION 
TO THE FLUORIDE (F) CONTENT OF THE PUBLIC WATER SUPPLY 


Average No.| F,. Conc.! 


No. of ; 
or5 Per Cent of | oe p uF. (p.pem.) 


City and State Children Children 


Examined |Caries Free Feeth Eublic Water 
per Child Supply 
Gales buro jill cul bevce wrens’ «eaves <6 tens 1.9 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 2.6 
Ee lmihurStesli lowers sss. se oss see 1.8 
Maywood, Ill. ccc ccc ccc ccc eens 1.2 
Aurorayell lite biases hoe aus eto 1.2 
East Moline, [11], .......0seseeee Led 
DSC Ue ee reer 13 
Kewaneewilis «cesses se oes ce 0.9 
RueblosiGolopec skies as sities 0.6 
PU LT ALL SR custeteds. che sical eferere aw «fesse 0.5 
Marion, Ohio. ....ceeeceecccveess 0.4 
Liima, ‘OIG Sei o. sles svete pistes siclele 0.3 
Evanston, lll, ,...5 ss. Asencrg 0.0 
Middletown, Ohio. ......2ccccees 0.2 
Ouincy fllg @ . os os. 0.1 
Oak Park y lite a. hs.s « 0:516.0 540, s,050.8 5 0.0 
Zanesville, Ohio ........ 0.2 
Portsmouth, Ohio...... 5 0.1 
Waukegan, Ill... ..cceeesvcccvecs 0.0 
Elkhart, Ind... .ccecescccccces 0.1 
Michigan City, Ind. ...... 0.1 


1 No additional benefit was observed when the concentration of fluoride in water exceeded this 
(1.0 p.p.m.) level. 

Source: Grainger, R.M., Nikiforuk ,G., and Paynter, K.J., Dental Health and Fluorides, submission 
to the Ontario Fluoridation Investigating Committee, (mimeo-), Toronto, November 1959, 
Table VII compiled by them from (i) Dean, H.T., Jay, P., Arnold, F.A. and Elvove, E., 
“‘Domestic Water and Dental Caries’’, United States Public Health Reports, Vol. 56, 
1941, p. 761; and (ii) Dean, H.T., Amold, F.A., and Elvove, E., ‘‘Domestic Water and 
Dental Caries’’, United States Public Health Reports, Vol. 57, 1942, p. 1155. 


: Grainger, Nikiforuk and Paynter, op. cit., p. 21. 
2 Tbid., p. 24. 
3 Ibid., pp. 24—25. 
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Surveys have been carried out in Alberta designed to determine the reasons 
why people vote for or against the fluoridation issue. Their findings support, in 
general terms, the findings of the National Opinion Research Center’s tindings 
in the United States, one of the most important of which is that older people are 
not as likely to favour fluoridation as younger people. Some selected findings of 
the Alberta study are listed below: 


People over fifty are more likely than people under fifty to be 
opposed to fluoridation but are not more likely to have a definite 
opinion on the issue. 


People with children under eighteen are more likely to be in 
favour of fluoridation than are those with no children in this category 
but both groups are equally likely to have a definite opinion on the 
issue. 


The more years of education, the more likely that the opinion 
will be in favour of fluoridation and the opinion definite. 


The higher the occupational status, the more likely the opinion will 
be in favour of fluoridation and the opinion definite. Occupation does 
not differentiate those ‘‘for’’ and ‘‘against’’ with ‘‘age of children’’ 
categories. 


Non-property owners are more likely to be in favour of fluoridation than 
are property owners but with age controlled the difference does not 
hold. 


Property owners are more likely than non-property owners to vote on 
fluoridation. 


There is non-significant tendency for voting turn-out to increase with 
age. 


The more years of education, the greater the turn-out. 


There is no significant difference between Protestants and Catholics 
in the direction of opinions of fluoridation but the Protestants are 
significantly more likely to have a definite opinion on the issue. 


Fundamentalists are more likely to have an ‘‘anti’’ opinion than are 
other Protestants. 


A religious interpretation of fluoridation which might be called the 
‘‘pure water’’ theme is characteristic of approximately twenty per cent 
of the ‘‘anti’’ opinions of fluoridation. 


Voters who live in areas of the city where the dental health of school 
children is poorest registered an average vote of 52 per cent against 
fluoridation in three plebiscites. Where the middle and high socio- 
economic groups of children live, the average vote in three plebiscites 
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was 65 per cent and 78 per cent respectively in favour of fluoridation. 


Where voter support for fluoridation is low there is also a low turn-out 
of voters.? 


There are other methods for treating the teeth with fluorides, none of which, 
of course, has such universal coverage as that of treating the public water 


supplies.? In addition, none has proven as effective or as inexpensive in terms 
of dental man-hours as the controlled fluoridation scheme. 


1. The topital application of sodium fluoride has shown a 20—40 per cent 
reduction in caries but unless the applications are continued over a number 
of years they appear only to postpone the onset of caries. In addition, 
dental office time of from 20 to 30 minutes per topical application is 
required for this treatment to be effective, and this treatment appears to be 
less effective in reducing caries in adults than in children. 


2. The topical application of solutions of stannous fluoride has proven more 
effective than sodium fluoride but again similar objections may be raised. 


3. The use of stannous fluoride in dentifrice has had good results in both 
children’s and young adults’ teeth but results appeared to be lasting only 
under supervised brushing conditions. 


4. The taking of ‘‘salt’’ tablets containing some fluorides has shown some 
positive results but since this involves what in effect is self-medication 
dependent upon remembering to take the tablets continuously it is not as 
effective as drinking fluoridated water. 


In general then, despite a certain public resistance to the scientific findings, 
fluoridation results in a marked reduction in caries, the most common of dental 
diseases, hence a reduction in the amount of restorative dental work required of 
the dentists. It does not follow, however, that if everyone had access to 
fluoridated water supplies that there would be any change in need for dental 
services but, rather, it appears that there will be a change in the nature of the 
dental needs. As one research team saw it: 


...it seems probable that fluoridation, like so many discoveries, may 
in the process of meeting one need, create new needs of equal or 
greater magnitude. When fewer teeth are lost or damaged by decay, 
more youngsters will reach maturity with teeth which warrant 
periodontal and other maintenance care Icf. p- 80]. Later on when 
rehabilitation becomes necessary, full mouth reconstruction will be 
more frequently indicated, and edentulousness may be postponed for 
many years, perhaps an entire lifetime. 


The dental health of the nation will be vastly improved by the general introduction 
of controlled fluoridation of public water supplies although the virtually universal 


1 The Edmonton Fluoridation Study, op. cit., pp. 9—12, abridged. 
2 The following paragraph is based primarily on Grainger, Nikiforuk and Paynter, op. cit. 


Pelton and Bothwell, op. cit., p. 13. 
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need for dental services, albeit different, will still exist. In the future new 
scientific research may discover other chemicals and new knowledge which will 
raise the general level of dental health but, at present, fluoridation appears to 
be the only factor which can seriously affect need, as described above. 


CHANGES IN DEMAND 


There are a number of social and economic factors likely to lead to some 
changes in the level of demand for dental services in the future. 


The continued raising of the general level of education of the adult 
population and the consequent acquisition of a new set of social values 
(essentially middle-class values) by a segment of society which formerly received 
only a minimal education will have considerable impact in the future on demand 
for dental services. In addition, increased level of education tends to lead in the 
industrial nations to increased levels of income, therefore increased demand for 
service. 


Another factor not completely unrelated to the foregoing is the rapid 
process of urbanization in Canada — before World War II 65 per cent of the 
population could be classified as non-urban, today the balance has reversed and 
the trend continues unabated. Because of this a smaller proportion of the 
population will be considered to be ‘‘isolated’’ and not within easy reach of a 
dentist or dental clinic. Urbanism is also a way of life and bears with it a new 
set of social values for those recently migrated from the rural areas and, as noted 
earlier in this chapter, greater demands for dental service by the urban population 
than by the rural are a reflection of these differing attitudes. 


The increasing prevalence of prepayment insurance programmes and post- 
payment (essentially instalment plan purchasing of dental services) health 
plans, including dentistry, will likely lead to greater demand for dental services 
when the initial outlay of large sums for these services at time of treatment is 
no longer necessary. 


Needless to say a government sponsored medicare plan operating with the 
support of the dental profession as in Great Britain, Sweden and Norway, among 
others, will lead inevitably to greater demand for services.! Since most of these 
plans usually introduce free dental care in stages, beginning with young school- 
age and pre-school-age children (except for the United Kingdom where complete 
coverage was introduced at once) the full impact of the resulting demand for 
services is eased. It will continue to increase, however, as the age for which 
coverage is available increases by stages and as those school-age children 
who were in at the beginning grow into adulthood and continue the good dental 
health practices learned at school. 


1 See Tequer, Goran, Social Security in Sweden, (from the Swedish Manuscript by Rudy Feichtner), 
The Swedish Institute, Tiden; Almquist and Wiksells, Uppsala, 1956, esp. pp. 39—52; Fleisher, 
Wilfred, Sweden’s Welfare State, New York: J. Day and Co., 1956, esp. p. 155; also, Nelson, 
George R., (ed.), Freedom and Welfare, Ministries of Social Affairs of Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden; Copenhagen, 1953, wherein are outlined the details and history of the various 
dental health schemes in Scandinavia. Considerable space is devoted to the school dental health 
programmes. . 
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This latter point is also associated with the increased impact of dental 
health education programmes which lead inevitably to greater demands for care 
and as Grainger and his associates have pointed out, it leads to improved dental 
health albeit placing greater pressure upon the local dentists to meet the demands 
being made upon them: 


Since the dentists were fully employed at the start of the program, it 
is presumed that the increase in dental services for children was made 
possible by a deferral of treatment for adults in many instances, but 
perhaps to a large extent it was due to early dental care when inci- 
pient lesions could be readily treated, thus avoiding time-consuming 
operations occasioned by neglect. In this manner more patients per 
dental man-hour could be accommodated. ! 


CHANGES IN SUPPLY 


There are a number of factors which affect the supply of dental services. 
Some are related to the individual dentist himself and others more generally to the 
dental profession. The dentist’s utilization of “‘up to date’’ dental office design 
and dental instruments,? the mode of his practice — whether solo or group? — and, 
as we shall see in Chapter 6, his utilization of auxiliary personnel all contribute 
to the level of supply of dental services. All of these raise the productivity of the 
available manpower, hence increasing the supply of services without an increase 
in the number of dentists. 


An additional factor of the greatest importance is the ability of the 
profession to attract new recruits; this will be dealt with in a subsequent chapter. 


This chapter has been an analysis of:the present need, demand and supply 
of dental services in Canada and of the social, economic, technological, and 
other forces which affect them. An attempt was made to determine those elements 
which, because of social change in general, will have some impact upon need, 
supply and demand. In the following chapter the problems of recruitment to the 
dental profession will be discussed and an examination made of the process of 
recruitment to dentistry. 


1 Coburn, C.I., and Grainger, RM., ‘‘Health Education in Relation to Dental Care Needs and Demand 
in the Elgin-St. Thomas Health Unit Area’’, J. Canad. D.A., Jan. 1957; see also Grainger and Sellers, 
op. cit. 


2 
The Michigan Study, op. cit., pp. 157—165. 
3 Ibid., p. 159. 
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CHAPTER 5 


RECRUITMENT 


In the modern world the process of recruitment to an occupation is a very 
complex one because of the number of factors and their inter-relations which may 
influence an individual’s final choice of a career. This is particularly true of re- 
cruitment to the professions because of the length of time involved in acquiring 
professional status. 


Numerous studies have attempted to describe the process of recruitment and 
to determine the factors which operate in the selection process, particularly as it 
pertains to the professions and other elite occupations. Recruitment to dentistry 
has been the subject matter of these studies on a number of occasions.! In most 
of the studies concerned with these high status occupations a number of factors 
which seem to deter or induce potential recruits have been examined. Notable 
among these are those factors over which the would-be recruit has little or no con- 
trol such as family background, socio-economic status of the family, and his or 
her rural or urban background; and, others which pertain to the occupation itself, 
such as the prestige and status accorded it by the general public, the nature of 
the work involved, and the conditions under which the work is performed. In this 
chapter recruitment to the dental profession will be examined in the light of these 
previous studies. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND RECRUITMENT 


In Canada the acquisition of professional status is the result, among other 
things, of a lengthy and expensive university education.” Dentistry is no excep- 


z Report of the Committee on Recruitment to the Dental Profession, McNair Committee, Cmd. 9861, 
H.M.S.O. London, 1956; More, Douglas M., ‘‘The Dental Student — Choice of a Career in Dentistry’’, 
Journal of the American College of Dentistry, March, 1961; others will be noted in the course of 
the chapter. 


a Nursing (R.N. level) and chartered accountancy (C.A. level) are the only two generally recognizea 
professions in Canada wherein one can obtain professional standing without full-time attendance 
at a university. Both of these two professions are at present attempting to change this for some of 
their members and require a university education (no longer recognizing its ‘‘equivalent’’) as a 
prerequisite for entry, hence, limiting entry only to those whose parents can provide their children 
with a university education. Some few Canadian-trained engineers do enter their profession by 
what the professional associations call ‘‘the back door to engineering’’, that is, without a univer- 
sity degree. 
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tion. Indeed, if only the costs while in dental school are included training for den- 
tistry is more expensive than for any other profession (Table 5-1). 


TABLE 5-1 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS, 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1961—62 (DBS) 


Single Students 


Married Students 


$ 

Arts,! Science, Commerce 2,125 
FuCatlOniews is: teat aia es 2,108 
EN PINGELIING tree winks <in.cncs sintershene 2,165 
LAW was © oraccen a anatacctansia ats Ae over 3,000 
Medicine. . octet fates 4 cries oe over 3,000 
Dentistry! Samer Po. over 3,000 
Pharmacyeus. &) Joao tawsis pede 2,166 

“ROE Pie's 6.6/5 6, os te sie oe. oes over 3,000 


. Excluding Classical Colleges in Quebec. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Daily Bulletin, Catalogue No. 11—001, vol. 31, No. 205, 
October 25, 1963, pe 2. 


TABLE 5-2 


COST OF FOUR YEARS’ DENTAL SCHOOL EDUCATION FOR STUDENTS 
GRADUATING IN 1963 


Dental School 


Year 


$ $ $ $ $ 
195 OO OLE cereale 791 1,005 837 779 729 
1960—61 .......00.% 864 905 853 988 836 
1961—62 ....0.ec0s 903 1,000 850 923 790 
19062—63 2. ccc es vc 1,053 1,000 850 915 963 
Ot al te eceamess 3,611 3,910 3,390 3,605 3,318 


Source: Canadian Dental Association and Deans of Canadian Dental Schools. 


It requires a minimum of approximately 17 to 18 years of schooling to obtain 
a first degree in dentistry and it has been estimated that the cost of only the four- 
year dental school portion of this education for the 1963 graduating classe ranged 
from $3,318 per student at the University of Alberta to $3,910 per student at McGill 
University (Table 5—2).1 (The tuition fees alone account for approximately 50 per 


1 The 17—18 years of schooling are composed of the following: 11 or 12 years, depending upon the 


province, to junior matriculation standing, then two additional years, one of which, leading to 
senior matriculation or its equivalent, is in many cases taken at high school, and the other taken 
at university is essentially a pre-dental year; then, finally, the four years: of dental school. 
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TABLE 5-3 


COST OF DENTAL SCHOOL EDUCATION FOR STUDENTS, 
GRADUATING IN 1963, BY YEAR 


Year 


1959—60/1960—61 |1961—62 |1962—63 


1. Dalhousie University ..| Tuition ...... 585 

Investments .. 309 

Text-books. 65 

Supplies ..... 19 

Incidentals ... a 

‘Potali. ii tons . 1,053 
2. McGill University .... | Tuition ...... 500 

Investments .. 

mexGbocks a 500 

Supplies ..... 

Incidentals ... 

Total ‘i... s abs 3,910 1,005 905 1,000 1,000 
3. University of Montreal tition Bees esac 13775 425 425 450 475 

Instruments 

et DOE a 615 412 | 428 400 375 

Supplies ..... 

Incidentals ... 

rLOtal Sewers: cera 3,390 837 853 850 850 
4. University of Toronto ..| Tuition ...... 2,413 550 663 600 600 

Instruments 

ee F102 229 | 325 323 315 

Supplies ..... 

Incidentals ... 

Lhotal san scares: 3,605 779 988 923 915 
5. University of Manitoba LUTON ears ie 1,775 450 450 425 450 

Instruments... 1,050 250 250 250 300 

Text-books... 388 100 100 100 88 

Supplies ..... 206 25 50 31 100 

Incidentals .. 215 25 50 100 100 

SL Ot al (0. otstetsin us 3,694 850 900 906 1,038 
6. University of Alberta ..| Tuition ...... 1,630 390 390 425 425 

Instruments... 

Text-booj S coe 538 


Supplies ..... 
Incidentals ... 


Source: Canadian Dental Association and Deans of Canadian Dental Schools. 
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cent of the total costs.) It should be noted that these figures do not include room 
and board and other incidental living expenses; when they are included the esti- 
mated range of costs rise from $5,718 at the University of Alberta to $7,390 at the 
Université de Montréal. Itemized breakdowns including living expenses and the 
estimated costs of the pre-dental programmes are contained in Tables 5—3 and 
5—4. Needless to say, these high costs seriously limit the proportion of Canada’s 
families who can support one of their children in a course leading to professional 
qualification in dentistry, even if they had the desire to do so. 


TABLE 5-4 


COST OF PRE-DENTAL AND DENTAL EDUCATION AT CANADIAN DENTAL 
SCHOOLS FOR STUDENTS GRADUATING IN 1963 


Dental School 


Item 
Dalhousie | McGill Alberta 


$ $ 
Pre-dental 
TULLLION .aes oe 900 290 
Text-books... 120 125 
Supplies ..... \ 
Incidentals .. 
Sub-total .... 1,050 415 
Room and Board ... 1,276 600 
“Ota har atraecccas 2,236 1,015 
Dental 
hULtLOn yo scare 1,905 1,630 
Instruments .. 1,096 
Text-books .. 239 
Supplies..... 76 ag 
Incidentals .. 295 
Sub-total .... 3,611 3,318 
Room and Board ... 3,152 2,400 
Total eoereoe oe eee 6,763 5,718 
Grand Total ..... 9,089 6,733 


1 There is a wide variation in pre-dental education costs because in some provinces it is possible 
to obtain one year of university credit at a public high school. The costs for the pre-dental years 
are based on costs for undergraduate education in the 1962—63 academic year. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association and Deans of Canadian Dental Schools. 
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The financial background of the present dental students and their fathers’ 
or guardians’ occupations are shownin Tables 5—5 and 5—6. The occupational 
background of the dental students’ fathers in comparison with the occupational 
background of the total Canadian labour force supports the findings in other studies 
which have reported on the social origins of the members of professions and other 
elite occupations.' That is, a high proportion of the members of the professions 
are recruited from families located in the higher strata of society, usually the 
middle classes. In this instance, 56 per cent of the dental students come from 
families where the head of the household is in a profession (22.8 per cent), is a 
senior officer in a firm (10.7 per cent) or is the owner of a business (22.8 per cent). 
These three groupings represent only 18.2 per cent of the total Canadian labour 
force. It is not surprising however, that the social origins of the dental students 
do not reflect the social origins of the whole population. As noted earlier the fi- 
nancial ability needed to undertake the lengthy education leading to professional 
status in dentistry is not equally distributed throughout the population (neither, of 
course, is the familial support and tradition, the personal ambition and the motiva- 
tion). 


TABLE 5-5 
APPROXIMATE ANNUAL INCOME OF CANADIAN DENTAL STUDENTS’ PARENTS, 
1961 
Income Per Cent 
$ 

Under 4,000 ie a 
4,000 — 6,000 27.8 
6,000 — 8,000 16.9 
8,000 — 10,000 12.1 
10,000 — 15,000 11.8 
15,000 — 20,000 ee | 
Over 20,000 3.6 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963. 


_ Dental students receive financial support for their studies from a number of 
sources but only 20 per cent of it comes from sources other than their own or their 
families’ resources — one-half of this 20 per cent in the form of loans (Table 5—7). 
Over one-half of the present body of dental students reported considerable finan- 
cial indebtedness. It is noteworthy too that only 4 per cent, that is, 37 of the 
941 in the survey, were attending dental school on a scholarship! 


1 For example, Porter, John, ‘‘The Economic Elite and the Social Structure of Canada’’, C.J.E.P.S. 
Vol. 23, August 1957, pp. 376—94. An extensive bibliography on this subject is contained in 
Caplow, Theodore, The Sociology of Work, pp. 319—20. 
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TABLE 5—6 
DENTAL STUDENTS’ FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONS COMPARED TO MALE 
LABOUR FORCE AND TOTAL LABOUR FORCE 
Father’s Male Labour Total Labour 
Occupation Force Force! 
(944) (4,582,476) (6,305,630) 
Professionals... ..6 spaelthessasd> pes vise 00, 015 
Physicians/SurgeonsS ....eeeceees 6.8 04 33 
DentistSe. deucis eccacharicgecas ek euhssies 4.9 ol ol 
Engineers /Architects ........+.0. 2.6 1.0 ei 
Pharmacists. cata nse << tite enetaes oT ol ok 
[MOV hee Seo Ooo eo Gena s 7 3 o2 
Aceountants:.<)cihe 6 <i ce slsrenstere icine 1.5 6 5 
Profvessors sic 5 eo cgele o cieres eel 04 2 2 
TEACHES 6 cgcpire ectacs ans o a laveute aueine ye 2.9 Led 2.8 
PENT ee Ripritch Mery ee eos Herc IC cD EM Cee 1.0 04 3 
Other Professionals ............. 1.3 3.4 4.7 
Mana gers/Officials/Executives ..... 10.7 10.5 8.6 
Owners of Business ........cceceee 22.8 
(Goh Cog Cot 1 hha Ree er ene Oc an OEeneie hint te daca 2.4 7] 13.2 
ACTICULEUTAl fers acess ole, he he miseccayal cxeaiaede 7.8 12.5 10.3 
Manufacturing/Mechanical .......... 6.3 29.6 24.7 
ONS TRU CTION wee she's cle el ode tetis atencebls aaahet ae ae 4 
Trans portation/Communication ...... 2.5 Tar 6.3 
Pers ona | Service Si stu-msdesecicie «ciel clviois 9 4.5 90.4 
OUTHETISeTV IC Cues +s cterclehe cusuelote ste) sre sale 1.0 4.3 See 


1 Total does not include those in ‘‘occupation not stated’’. 


2 Including 4 per cent in ‘‘commercial and financial’’. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963; Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics, Census of Canada, 1961, Labour Force, Occupations by Sex. 
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TABLE 5-7 


AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT ON EDUCATION DURING YEAR BY SOURCE OF FUNDS, 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS MENTIONING SOURCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
TOTAL AMOUNT SPENT BY ALL STUDENTS e 


Students 
Mentioning 
Source 


Average Amount 


ie i 


BPATENES Pore «aisle lore si) 0 she tcia’ satel s ices. 6 23 
WEAVINGS Va cise elas 6 hee she ele ete soe 8 


Percentage 
of Total 
Amount Spent 


Source of Funds?! 


Earnings during year.......... 6 
Earnings during summer 24 
Wile’S-earnings ..n. cet ce ces 3 ii 


BCNOLATSHIDS co 4 c.4 oie acre arene 
Studenteloanehundsre .crerereneieeiene 


eoevoceeee eevee seed 


eoeeeeoev eee ee eee eee ee eo ee 


: Fifty-one per cent of the students reported some financial indebtedness. The average (mean) amount 
per reporting student was $1,905. The median was $1,150. 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963. 


The actual cost of an education leading to professional status in dentistry 
is such then as to act as a serious deterrent to recruits and over half (54 per cent) 
of the dental students themselves reported, among other reasons, that ‘‘cost of 
education’? was one reason why more people do not enter dentistry. This is a very 
important consideration when there is a shortage of dental manpower in Canada 
and when the proportion of Canadian university students who are dental students 
has declined considerably in the last two decades (cf. Table 2—11). 


SIZE OF HOME TOWN AND RECRUITMENT 


In an earlier chapter (Chapter 3) it was noted that there is a relationship 
between the size of the community from which the dental student is recruited and 
where he locates his practice after graduation. This was deemed to be of consi- 
derable importance because there is a serious shortage of dental manpower in the 
smaller communities and about 60 per cent of the recruits from these areas do not 
return to practise in the same or similar sized communities. The data used in 
Chapter 3 refer to a study carried out at the University of Toronto and were based 
on an analysis of the ultimate destination of all dental graduates of the Univer- 
sity practising in Canada who graduated between 1931 and 1960 inclusive. Another 
study conducted by the Canadian Dental Association concerned with all recent 
graduates (between 1956 and 1961 inclusive) practising in Canada supports in 
general terms the findings of the Grainger study.’ The C.D.A.’s tindings suggest 
that while the attractive force of the small town to recruits from the small towns 
is slightly stronger when all recent graduates are considered than when only the 


1 Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Recent Graduates (mimeo.), 1963. 
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University of Toronto graduates were examined half of them still do not return to 
a small community (Table 5—8). However, 30 per cent of those recruited from the 
medium-sized communities take up their practice in a small town, and slightly 
more than one in five of those recruited from the bigger cities locate in smaller 
communities. This latter group actually represents one-quarter (24 per cent) of 
the recent graduates presently practising in both the medium-sized cities and the 
small towns and rural areas (Table 5—9). 


TABLE 5-8 


RECENT GRADUATES AND UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO GRADUATES, BY SIZE OF 
HOME TOWN AND SIZE OF CITY OF RESIDENCE 


Size of Home Town 


Size of City Under 10,000 10,000—99, 999 100,000 and Over 


of Residence 
Recent Grainger Recent Grainger Recent Grainger 
Graduates!| Study’ Graduates Study Graduates Study 


% 7o To Jo %o 
43 30 13 13 8 
28 49 68 10 12 
29 at 19 LE 80 

100 ~ 100 100 100 100 


1 Recent Graduates: Survey data based on a questionnaire sent to all graduates from Canadian den- 
tal schools 1956—1961 inclusive. 


2 Grainger Study: Graduates from the Faculty of Dentistry, University of Toronto, 1931—1960 inclusive. 


Under 10,000 ...... 
10,000 — 99,999.... 
400,000 and over... 
NOvaNS WEL so ceksiets os 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963; Canadian Dental 
Association, brief submitted to the Royal Commission on Health Services, Ottawa, March 
1962, Appendix XIX.5., Table XIX,3. 


TABLES 9 
RECENT GRADUATES BY SIZE OF CITY OF RESIDENCE AND SIZE OF HOME TOWN 


Size of City of Residence 


Size of Home Town Under 10,000 | 10,000 — 99,999 {100,000 and Over 
(140) (114) (279) 


% Jo %o 

Unders10,000. tana. sistant cen te a 44 15 17 
10,000 == 99 000 oe. sain sts sh cae 30 60 st | 
100,000 and over ...... graven sie 's\6 24 24 rpl 
NGvAMS WEL 5 s.1\s ¢.sis.0.4. 0 4 60s. e70ce re 2 2 1 
Dotal pct aust aa bor 100 101 100 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963. 
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The reasons why more rural and other recruits are not attracted to practise 
in rural and other small communities have already been treated. There is another 
aspect, however, which is of considerable import, that is, the generally small 
proportion of dental students recruited from the smaller communities. The data in 
Table 5-10 bear this out; the large- and medium-sized communities supply more 
than their share of recruits to dentistry and the small communities supply less 
than would normally be expected. 


TABLE 5-10 


PROPORTION OF DENTAL STUDENTS, RECENT GRADUATES, AND TOTAL 
POPULATION BY SIZE OF HOME TOWN 


Dental 
Students 
(535) 


Total 
Population 
(18,238,247) 


Recent 
Graduates 
(941) 


City Size 


Under’ 10); O00 ae eter tare se sete sels sae srecs 
10500022899, 909 eos ierore siginieie sic -si4.0 > 
LOG O00; and FOV Clusia slactt ccc< os shacuse 
INOPINIOEMATIONs cat cc Sel cee rec tele ese 


eoeoeeeeveveoew eo eee eee eevee oe 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963, and Survey of Recent 
Graduates, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Census of Canada, 1961, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 


There are a number of reasons why this is so. On the one hand all the dental 
schools in Canada are located in big cities and 43 per cent of the dental students 
are attending a dental school in their home town (Table 5—11), hence, minimizing 
the costs of a dental education (cf. Table 5—1). On the other hand, the income of 
the urban population is, in general terms, higher than that of the rural population, 
thus enabling them to finance a university education more easily. A not unim- 
portant reason of course is the differential value placed on education in the rural 
and urban areas and the educational opportunities. available to the residents in 
these two areas. The data in Table 5—12 show the proportions of residents from the 
rural and urban areas aged 15 to 19 years still attending school. This age cohort 
has been selected since this is the age group normally attending high school, 
hence the group from which recruits to university and dentistry would normally be 
sought. The smaller proportion of ‘‘drop-outs’’ from school in the urban areas is 
obvious. 
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TABLE 5-11 
STUDENTS’ HOME TOWN IN RELATION TO DENTAL SCHOOL 


Per Cent 
(941) 
TPPSAME VOLE Y eaters otra ee tes nial ota: ural crstions ckavace'cs (oa nis stekananers anette 43 
In"Same provinCe 7. sss» 20 <u alee cee eee sie mies cis elelais sae ere a3 
in‘differen® province: «acces 1s. + slerete a) ekeketety chi sks ite os) oie 24 
TE OC OLD is ais aici oratele ehakadays tele: eveetetepebeiel chs cele ote teietel ates tes 100 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963. 


TABLE 5-12 


PER CENT OF THE POPULATION AGED 15-19 IN SCHOOL, RURAL AND URBAN, 
CANADA, 1951? 


i 


Rural 


eecoeceoeveev eee 2 oe 


eeseveeeves ese ee eee 


eoeeocevr eevee eeoev eee 6 


oe ee eee eo 9 8 oO @ 


eoe@ee¢ © 0 09 © © eo oO 8 oO Oo 


The 1951 Census data are used here because only group data are available as yet for the 1961-cen- 
sus year. The 1961 data show that while there has been a general increase in the proportion of this 
age group attending school, the proportion of urban youth (60 per cent) aged 15—19 inclusive atten- 
ding school is still greater than the proportion of rural youth (55 per cent), both farm (57 per cent) 
and non-farm (54 per cent), attending school. Census of Canada, 1961, ‘‘Schooling by Age Groups’’, 
Series 1.3—6, 29—10—63, Table 99, p. 1. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Review of Canadian Education, Census of Canada 
1951, Reference Paper No. 84, 1958. 


In a recent attempt to attract more recruits from the rural and smaller com- 
munities, the Ontario Dental Association, with some assistance from the Guidance 
Department of Ontario Department of Education, carried out an active recruitment 
Campaign among high school students in some communities in Eastern Ontario. 
The results and relative non-success of their campaign led the recruiters to ques- 
tion the quality and the level of education afforded to the high school students in 
these smaller communities. 
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Students of the 11th, 12th and 13th grades with an average of over 
70% were invited to banquets in their respective towns. The speaker 
[a visiting dentist] at these attempted to encourage these students 
to think in terms of higher education and pointed out the advantages 
of dentistry as a career — illustrated with coloured slides. In the 
Easter holidays those [43 students ] who showed an interest in den- 
tistry as a career were picked up and taken to Toronto by bus. They 
were billeted in homes of dentists in Toronto and shown through the 
dental faculty at a time when students were busily engaged in dif- 
ferent departments. They were given a banquet at Hart House where 
entertainment and a speaker was provided. The following day they 
were returned to their homes and three prizes of $75, $50 and $25 
were offered to the students who could write the best Essay on den- 
tistry’s contribution to the community. 


Two such projects have been carried out in rural Ontario and 
12 students contacted have already registered in dentistry Lonly five 
have been accepted]. We have had some success... In almost all 
instances [of non-success] we find that it is a question of not being 
able to jump the hurdle of the 13th grade departmental examinations. 


A few examples might be quoted: 


(1) Student (A) Christmas Report — 78% 
13th Grade Dept. exams — one failure 


(2) Student (B) Christmas Report — 73% 
13th Grade Dept. exams — very poor showing 


(3) Student (C) Christmas Report — 92% 
13th Grade Dept. exams — 72% 


(4) Student (D) Christmas Report — 76% 
13th Grade Dept. exams — 60% 


(5) Student (E) Christmas Report — 70% 
13th Grade Dept. exams — 60%! 


The final section of the above quotation suggests the differential standards 
set by: a) the local school authorities (teacher, etc.) who set the Christmas exa- 
minations, and, b) the Department of Education authorities who are responsible for 
the Grade 13 examinations. Needless to say, it is one’s standing on the latter set 
of examinations which determines eligibility for university entrance. This aspect 
of the problem of recruitment led the researchers to ask: 


Are the teaching standards in elementary and secondary schools of 
rural Ontario adequate to assure the academic standing of students 
desirous of entering university? 


Does the question of teachers’ salaries and lack of specialists in 


t MacGregor, Rural Ontario and Its Health Problems, op. cit., pp. 5—6. 
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academic subjects in rural areas influence the 13th grade results? 


Does the close contact between teacher, parent and board members 
in rural areas tend to result in more automatic promotion in rural areas 
than urban? 


Are there fewer academically interested parents in rural areas and does 
this come to mean less motivation for higher education in the home?’ 


The analysis in this section suggests that to attract a higher proportion of 
recruits to dentistry from the rural areas a higher proportion of the rural youth will 
have to remain on in school and, if one accepts the implications arising out of the 
rural recruitment scheme noted above, higher standards of teaching and scholar- 
ship will have to be introduced into the rural and small town school systems. 
These should result in a higher proportion of students eligible for university en- 
trance and hence eligible recruits for dentistry. 


WHEN THE DECISION IS MADE TO ENTER DENTISTRY 


Although a great deal has been written about it not too much is known about 
the importance for recruitment of the age when the decision to enter a particular 
occupation has been made. One of the major problems in understanding the deci- 
sion-making process and the age factor is that most of the data available are re- 
trospective and the final decision may be viewed in retrospect as a long-time 
choice rather than, as may be the case, only one of many alternatives held at an 
earlier period. It is also unlikely that an early choice, made while at elementary 
school for instance, is never questioned or challenged by other choices and alter- 
natives as the chooser progresses through high school and college. 


There are certain early decisions however, which must be made, either cons- 
ciously or unconsciously, by the would-be recruit to the professions. The prospec- 
tive dentist has to remain on in school beyond the minimum school-leaving age; 
the academic (college preparatory) rather than the vocational course has to be 
followed and the science rather than the arts programme selected. The first of 
these decisions is made in Canada at either age 15 or 16, depending upon the pro- 
vince, when most students are in their second or third year of high school; the 
second is usually made a little earlier, when the student is 14 or 15, that is, in 
the first or second year of high school; the third decision is not as important as 
either of the other two, since, if university entrance requirements have been met, 
any deficiencies in academic background can be made up in the pre-dental year(s) 
if necessary. 


The data contained in Tables 5-13 to 5-17 are all concerned with the point 
in time when the decision was made to become a dentist as reported by those 
students presently studying in the Canadian dental schools. 


1 Ibid., pe 9e 
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The decision appears to have been made earliest — that is, while still in 
high school — by those from the big cities (Table 5—13), by those whose home 
town contained a dental school (Table 5—14), by those whose high school and 
undergraduate marks were comparatively low (Tables 5—15 and Bei6): and by those 
whose fathers’ incomes were in the middle range (Table 5—17). 


TABLE 5-13 
TIME OF DECISION TO ENTER DENTISTRY AND SIZE OF HOME TOWN 


Time of Decision 


Before High School . 
Early High School . 


Late High School.. 38 35 
In College ........ 34 
After College ...... 12 


No Information ..... 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963. 


TABLE 5-14 
TIME OF DECISION TO ENTER DENTISTRY AND LOCATION OF DENTAL SCHOOL 


Lives in Same Lives in Same Lives in 


Ti ot. City as Province as Different Total 
ime of Decision 
Dental School Dental School | Province (941) 
(402) (301) (223) 
Jo To 7o 
Betore- High School as .>« as 6.46. 8 6 fi 
BarivsHion SCnool!. <s 6 is« < ¢ sis 13 8 12 
Late Highischooluass «oes» 6's 37 36.5 35 
OLESEN srcewad seas. 0 tele a see e's 30 36.5 34 
Alter’ Collever.a ts sees vats 12 13 12 
Norinformation (ee .Gs ek. ea tis 1 1 1 
MS IGG ono hs Ghee ek Feiss oo 101 101 101 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963. 
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TABLE 5-15 
TIME OF DECISION TO ENTER DENTISTRY AND HIGH SCHOOL MARKS 


High School Marks 


Time of Decision 


75% and Over 
(295) 


60—65% 
(140) 


50—59% 
(8) 


No. 
Before High School (1) 
arly) Highs SCNnOOl ics ys 6) s.0le alors ceterue (1) 
Mpa tewrligh SCHOOL cae se vm cies slerelere (1) 
Ini Colle getis. sce s cers eree'g stele stetete are (4) 


After:;Golleger sce cis ciistet oie ere 


eeoeoeveveveeoee ees eevee e228 0 @ 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963. 


TABLE 5-16 
TIME OF DECISION TO ENTER DENTISTRY AND UNDERGRADUATE MARKS 


Undergraduate Marks 


Time of Decision 75% and Over 


(135) 


Before dign senoOl «cm ss tacts is «eee 
Early Hight schools tacits eras ets «rete 
WatesHioh Scho Ole ccawatesetens cachensyeesuens 
THiS OL Gy Gora icie eras cofete a atsueseisue Su suaaens eo 
After Colleges, csc castes siais aie mes 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963. 


Canadian high school students in the larger cities have greater access to 
vocational guidance teachers and officers and contact with dentists, consequently 
they probably know more about the available opportunities in the various profes- 
sions. Thus, they are more able to make a realistic decision regarding their 
future career. If they live in a university town they are even more likely to have 
knowledge, from both formal and informal sources, about the university courses 
and the careers which they lead to. 
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In a recent study of 582 boys ‘‘in college preparatory courses in seven New 
Jersey high schools’’ Lefcowitz and Irelan noted that as a possible career: 


.. dentistry fares well among boys who, whatever their innate ability, 
are formally classified as low school achievers. Why is this true? One 
possibility is that we are observing the results of upward social aspi- 
rations on the part of boys who have some doubts of their own abilities. 
Dentistry’s high status may be appealing to ambition while a belief 
that it is less demanding of the individual makes it seem a more ac- 
cessible occupation than such a supposedly exacting field as medi- 
cine. 


If this is a correct interpretation of the situation, then the associa- 
tion between ability and relative interest in dentistry would probably 
be stronger in the senior than in the junior year. Seniors, facing the 
imminent necessity for taking at least the first step in securing a 
job and/or training for it, would be more realistic about the choices 
open to them. 


The data reported ... support this idea. Relative interest in den- 
tistry is greatest among low ability seniors ... than for any other 
category of students.? 


TABLE 5-17 
TIME OF DECISION TO ENTER DENTISTRY AND FATHER’S INCOME 


Income 


Time of Decision 4,000— 1p O00 ete spt 
6,000 20,008 Over tion 
249 46 
(249) cies (32) (47) 


Before High School 6 
Early High School. Se5 
Late High School.. a 
In: College<:.cas si 23 
After College .... 2 


No Information .. 


eeoeeeece 


Source: Canadian Dental Association,Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963. 


: Lefcowitz, Myron J., and Irelan, Lola M., Interest in Dentistry: A Pilot Study of High School 
Students, Social Studies Branch, Division of Dental Public Health and Resources, Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. n.d. (mimeo.), pp. 
7—8. 
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The data in Table 5-15, showing the early decision of the low high school 
achievers, tend to support Lefcowitz and Irelan’s findings. It may well be that the 
motivation engendered by this early commitment to dentistry enabled the students 
concermed to persevere despite such relatively unpromising high school grades 
(65 per cent and below). The same may be assumed to be the case of those who 
had a poor academic record in their pre-dental years (Table 5-16), 56 per cent of 
whom made an early choice compared to only 24 per cent of the high achievers at 
university who had made a similarly early choice. 


The dental students who come from the highest and the lowest income groups 
(Table 5—17) tended to make their decision to enter dentistry at a later point in 
their academic career than did the others. The dental students from the poorer 
families were probably unable to make any realistic decision because of the finan- 
cial commitment involved whereas the richer students were probably more able to 
delay making their occupational decisions because of the wider range of alterna- 
tives open to them (cf. pp. 120 — 125). 


Lefcowitz and Irelan commenting upon the manner in which socio-economic 
status of the family affected the high school students’ attitudes towards dentistry 
as a possible future career said: 


In general, boys with low social positions compared with middle and 
high status students are less interested in the two health professions 

. only the high ability seniors, of whom there are only a few, express 
a great deal of interest in a health career. Lacking personal or family 
financial resources, these low status boys may be expressing a rea- 
listic appraisal of their chances for pursuing the extended training 
necessary to a career in dentistry or medicine. This realism is tem- 
pered by those with high ability who can consider the possibility of 
scholarships or the like. 


Therefore, it seems reasonable to suggest that high motivation... 
has, by the senior year, selected out the lower status boys who want 
to go as far as they can — and therefore prefer the generally more 
prestigious occupation of medicine. 


For middle and high status boys the pattern is different. For both of 
these categories low ability seniors express the largest relative 
interest in dentistry ... In general this pattern results from conside- 
rably lesser interest in medicine among these students as compared 
with other middle and high status respondents. These sons of fairly 
well-off fathers can probably expect at least some financial support 
from their families. Approaching the point at which an occupational 
decision has to be made, these lower ability boys lower their aspira- 
tions vis-a-vis medicine, but maintain and even increase, as in the 
case of middle status students ... their interest in dentistry.! 


1 Lefcowitz and Irelan, ibid., pp. 8—9. 
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OTHER FACTORS AFFECTING RECRUITMENT 


PRESTIGE OF THE OCCUPATION 


The prestige of an occupation has long been known to be a major element in 
inducing or deterring recruits. While it is true that the professions in general are 
considered to be high status occupations there is a rank order within this category 
of occupations which appears to be based upon the prestige as reflected in the 
public image of the occupation. This image which potential recruits and their 
families have of the profession does not have to correspond to the reality of the 
situation but since it colours their attitudes it has a direct bearing upon recruit- 
ment. 


Numerous studies have attempted to rank occupations by the prestige accor- 
ded to them and international comparisons of occupational rankings have also been 
carried out. In most of these studies the independent fee-taking professions, law, 
medicine and dentistry, have tented to rank near the top. In part, as Caplow points 
out, the prestige accorded these professions is due to the ‘‘popular belief that self- 
employment is superior to employment by others’’,' their advantageous position 
being based. upon their ‘‘freedom’’ and in many instances their pecuniary rewards.? 


More and Kohn in a study of 3,578 students entering dental schools in the 
United States in 1958 noted the importance of prestige of the profession as a 
factor in the recruitment of these students.* Eighty per cent of the students 
checked the prestige of the profession as one reason for their choice. A number 
of elements were combined in this prestige rating and were generally closely as- 
sociated with their reasons for entering the profession, viz., the autonomy of the 
dentist, the monetary rewards of the occupation, the opportunity to provide a ser- 
vice for others, and the manual dexterity involved in dental practice. 


This group of dental recruits while granting dentistry a high rank on a pres- 
tige of occupations scale placed their profession ‘‘lower’’ than medicine but 
‘‘higher”’ than law. The high school students in the Lefcowitz and Irelan study 
also placed dentistry ‘‘lower’’ than medicine but considered it a realistic alter- 
native if their plans to enter medicine did not materialize.‘ 


- 


Caplow, op. cit., p. 46. 

Ibid. Caplow commenting upon the disproportionate rewards accorded to physicians mentions that a 
recent study by Professor Oswald Hall has indicated ‘‘that a highly coercive system of promotion 
and status-fixing operates in many corners of the medical system’’ and that the rewards are related 
more to ‘‘the monopoly position of their occupational organizations than with individual indepen- 


ws 


dence’’, p. 46. 
2 More, Douglas M., and Kohn, Nathan Jr., op. cit. 


Lefcowitz and Irelan, op. cit. 
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It should be noted however, that the North-Hatt study of occupational status 
found that law and dentistry received equal rating in the eyes of the general 
public, thus placing dentistry in a comparatively strong competitive position.’ 
But dentistry is not only in competition for able recruits with medicine and law. 
It is also in competition with most other professions and with the large and ra- 
pidly expanding number of new and highly publicized scientific and technological 
occupations (e.g., occupations engaged in space technology and research). As the 
prestige of these newer fields is rising rapidly dentistry’s competitive position 
as based on prestige is constantly being threatened. 


AUTONOMY 


The opportunity to be one’s ‘‘own boss”’ appears to be a very important in- 
gredient in the dental student’s choice of dentistry as a career. Research findings 
on this point are quite consistent. Eighty per cent of the More and Kohn’s res- 
pondents checked this item as being an important reason why they were entering 
dental school; 61 per cent of the 1958—59 applicants to dental schools in the 
United States gave it as a reason;2 one in three of the present body of dental 
students in Canada reported it as a reason why they entered dentistry;* and, one 
in five of practising dentists in Canada cited it as the ‘‘reason for encouraging 
suitable young people to consider dentistry as a career’’.4 


Hence, the great traditional importance placed on ‘‘individual autonomy’’, 
‘‘independence’’, and ‘‘being one’s own boss”’ by the present body of dentists and 
dental students in Canada should be borne in.mind — in recruitment terms — if any 
changes in the structure and organization of dental practice are planned. 


INCOME 


The level of income which may be expected is an important consideration to 
anyone — and his family — contemplating entry into an occupation for which a 
lengthy and expensive education and training is necessary. The relative impor- 
tance of ‘‘expected income’’ as an inducement or deterrent to recruitment is dif- 
ficult to assess but, in general among the professions, those with the highest 
prestige tend also to be those with the highest monetary rewards. 


In the recruitment study conducted by the C.D.A. conflicting reports regard- 
ing the adequacy of the dentists’ incomes were received from the respondents and 
one-third (34.3 per cent) of those who would encourage ‘‘suitable young people to 


1 North, CecilC., and Hatt, Paul K., ‘‘Jobs and Occupations: A Popular Evaluation’’, Opinion News, 
September 1947, pp. 3—-13. 


2 Mann, William R., ‘‘Dental Education’’, Hollingshead (Ed.), op. cit., p. 268. 


we 


Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students, op. cit. 


4 National Recruitment Committee of the Canadian Dental Association, Recruitment Reporter, 
Toronto, vol. 1, No. 6, Dec. 18, 1961, p. 3. 
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consider dentistry as a career’’ would do so on the basis that there is a ‘‘good 
income’’ in dentistry. On the other hand, 41.5 per cent of those who would not 
encourage the young to enter dentistry would not do so because of the ‘‘inadequate 


income’’,! 


Dentists in private practice in Canada were the fourth highest income earners 
in 1958 and 1959 (Tables 5-18 and 5—19) following doctors and surgeons, inde- 
pendent engineers and architects, and lawyers and notaries. While they have not 
always maintained this fourth position, since 1948 they have never dropped below 
fifth place. In the United Kingdom among the professions, dentists in 1955—56 
ranked third in mean incomes and second only to medical consultants in median 
incomes (Table 5—20); similarly comparative figures for the United States show 
the independent dentist (sole proprietor) to be in an equally favourable position 
(Table 5—21). In addition to this, 50 per cent of the independent dentists in 
Canada in 1959 earned more than $10,000 per annum whereas only three per cent 
of all taxpayers in Canada fell into this category (Table 5—22). 


TABLE 5-19 


AVERAGE INCOMES OF CANADIAN TAXPAYERS BY OCCUPATION, 1959, AND 
PER CENT INCREASE OVER AVERAGE INCOMES OF 1958 


Increase 
Average Income 
Occupation over Average 
1959 

Income 1958 
$ % 
Physicians and surgeons .......ceeeesees 15,2907 3.10 
Engineers and architects .......ccecesess 14,983 5.07 
Lawyers and notari€S .% . 2% <.%. ote «sss oi sin'e 14,123 7229 
DOntiSt Soa eieeeo sers tote telela eis cate elaat ttetevelers tale 11,605 8.84 
AccountantSs. s 1cscja1s Vals aa ee esincistels cease 11,033 3.82 
Other self-employed professionals 6,476 3.65 
All] others ccc sceccccecccccccccccseesens 4,037 2.62 


Source: J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 27, No. 12, December 1961, Table 1, p. 797. 


If level of income expected has any effect upon recruitment to a profession, 
then dentistry is in a singularly tavourable position in Canada. 


There is, however, one modifying factor in this highly favourable picture of 
the dentists’ earning power. That is, the marked fall in income with increasing 
age. The data contained in Table 5—23 illustrate this phenomenon for independent 
dentists in Canada and the United States. (Little information is available on the 
income of salaried dentists in the various countries because, in general, they are 
few in number. While they earn less in their younger years their pattern of earning 
is unlikely to follow that of the independent practitioners. Their income is likely 
to rise with increasing age and seniority and the taking on of additional adminis- 


1 Tbid., pp. 3—5- 
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trative duties.) The position in the United Kingdom is similar and an editorial 
writer summed it up thus: 


The [Pilkington Commission] report showed, on the basis of its sur- 
vey for 1955—56, that until they were about 40 years old dentists in 
general practice could earn more, in most cases substantially more, 
than members of any other profession surveyed by the commission. 
But from the age of about 45—50 dentists’ earnings fell off quite 
sharply, so that their total career earnings over the age-span 30-65 
were only £79,000 — the same as those of general medical practi- 
tioners, but less than those of consultants, actuaries, barristers, 
English solicitors, and graduates in industry. 


This aspect of the dentist’s earning capacity may have some impact upon 
recruitment because at that point when a youth is considering dentistry as a pos- 
sible career his dentist-father or the family dentist from whom he seeks advice 
may well have moved into this low-income phase of his dental career. 


TABLE 5—20 
RANK OF PROFESSIONS ACCORDING TO AVERAGE INCOME, GREAT BRITAIN, 
1955—56 
Rank 
Pecunalion By Mean By Median 
4 OME 6 OMe 

Medical 

General Medical Practitioners ........eseeeeeeees 

Cone Ul Lantsiccs c.scaspeks 8s 0 9 sc Wns et ersake te, «6.0.5 o sis s, 3 a0ie.s 1 

Senior Hospital Medical Officers 5 
Dental 

General Dental Practitioners ......... 2 
Others 

feted Sieh hei deere yy Os OE eee eo Fe rks « 8 

TW 006 Ts ae Cee a ale dishes! dtsie aust oh Akalonsis 4 

SY Vee CATE) eer re ee eee 10 

DOMCILOTS os se cee co ee Ser eote epee ore sMareig coin e es bal" 6 

ATG IL@OCLS ois aie ais al cle ecto oie viel aie io: 4 (a's) s wi aie 6 8) ars 6 ela, 13 

SULVOVOTS a6 os cue = a. Reales haus site eas © Wie soul ates eel sls 6 Xs 12 

POM INGOTS Ns che core se is © © Wes. eee cel elude tie 949.0 9.0568. € 0 64 3 11 

University Teachers ......ccccccsscccveccccesecs 7 

Graduates in Industry .....-.seeeeees 9 


Source: Royal Commission on Doctors’ and Dentists’ Remuneration 1957—60 Report, London, 
H.M.S.O., Cmnd. 939, p. 44. 


1 The Economist, London, Vol. 194: 981, March 12, 1960, 
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TABLE 5-21 
NUMBER OF BUSINESSES, NET PROFIT, AND MEAN NET PROFIT, U.S.A., 1958—59 


Businesses with Net Profit 


I ; 
eS aro uD Number of Net Profit Mean Net 
Businesses (000’s) Profit? 


$ $ 

Offices of physicians and surgeons.. 128,695 2,230,297 i jo05 
Engineering and architectural 

SETVICES: Vc atchie ects e le ote ne elekarepets 29,100 192,699 6,622 
Tegal services ....s5¢ ss 00m sw ce oe 106, 944 771,345 TGaLo 
Offices of dentists and 

dental surgeons2tes ss selec ate 78,943 878,537 11,129 
Accounting, auditing, and 

bookkeeping services .......5ee0. 78,356 307,841 3,929 


1 This column does not appear in the original table. 


2 U.S. data are broken down according to whether the business is a sole proprietorship, a partnership 
or a corporation. Dental services are listed separately only under sole proprietorships. 


Source: Statistics of Income 1958—59, United States Business Tax Retums, U.S. Internal Revenue 
Service, USGPO Washington, July 1958 — June 1959. 


TABLE 5-22 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF DENTISTS AND OF ALL TAXPAYERS, 
BY INCOME CLASS, 1959 


Per Cent Cumulative Per Cent 


Income Class 
Dentists au Dentists — 
Taxpayers Taxpayers 


Underii$2; OOQmsrs .ciateis stains aie.ctteckas stabs: Semereters 
£9000 13 000 ee ee ee eee 
$3; 000. 14 O00 eer nec rete 
$4,000: —=5,000 Se a ee. ete tens steers 
$5 0002-4 On OO Os cbaw- sek okavnelercecrcbekone helecceseaae 
S6/000- 8 00 ee ee 
$7, 000'="8 (O00 0s GR. «occas e eemres sake 
$870008—29; 0O0Oserare. see. SO Sw. cee 
$9,000 21.0, O00 sietocuskctevessc.cus stcaietels sear eee 
$10;000;—_1SpO00 wee scsi Ge us eke obese a 
$15 00 0s—2 20,000 ciag ac Shealesisicece ch ceicaeeas 
$20; 000-125-000: soe che « ayciele Cane cuipeenies 
$25, 000*andsover% cw. orcas ce tee ote ott 8 


Source: J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 27, No. 12, December 1961, Table 2, p. 797. 
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TABLE 5-23 
AVERAGE NET INCOME OF NON-SALARIED DENTISTS, BY AGE 


Income 


Canada, 1958 


U.S.A., 1958 


$ $ 

UIndera? Sai hecunsie Grensushe tis 508s, strcestuac onedts« 0. 15.6 2,639 _ 
eee? Or atalatote' c's caer ecetele O66 Ons) 8 squiets 6.814 “eceione 8,506 6,371 
ULES eS cet a ee cere CCS eae ete oMiatea th 12,167 13,085 
SSeS Toemees sMeteets lotsMarrete eas cree o STeN Sie c's os 12,098 16,366 
AO SAA reals eect tee erates laa see aM 11,666 16,333 
BSF AO Peta e dattels <betede sod ah shale scatetet eel andes 12,044 153124 
rae Gees es a onskel Shctels. che “suses, etecexless Sialets xchcs 10,701 Ue a he) 
Brat 0 ei arsieiee sat eielee s sisacis 6 bs 68 6 <reens cece 9,888 13,585 
GOR 04 a cere e ce cists eres eieals a 0 cece le 6 6 a's 0.6.01 TAPAS 12,198 
feet ah (oh RA AAS Ne Creer Ore eee 6,515 9,316 
eh A ietete cist aloleterers oc e.e oo oi stolcls iskaieqcanieve rather 4,912 7,371 

© ope eters Sisk 6 0 Soe alee eeauerelseleieters 1,402 6,133 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Practice, 1958, a booklet compuied from 
data contained in J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 25, October, November and December, 1959, p. 5; 
Hollingshead, Byron S., (ed.), Survey of Dentistry, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1961, Anvvendix Table B:11, p. 491. 


SERVICE 


The desire to work for people and the opportunity to be of service to others 
is a reason frequently given by dentists, dental students and applicants to dental 
schools to explain their liking for the profession. It is difficult to determine 
however, just how important this factor is in recruitment. One element is important 
however, that is, the auspices under which the dentists are able to provide this 
service! Whereas 80 per cent of the dental applicants in the United States study 
noted above had a desire to serve, 89 per cent wanted to serve in private practice 
— although 38 per cent did mention service on a hospital staff, 10 per cent in the 
public school system and 10 per cent in the public health field (they were per- 
mitted to give more than one preference).? In the C.D.A. study of dental students 
31.1 per cent mentioned that they chose dentistry because of ‘‘a desire to work 
with people’’ but only 0.2 per cent of the respondents in the Survey of Recent 
Graduates were serving in a dental public health field.? 


DESIRE TO WORK WITH HANDS 


The desire to work with their hands is another frequently mentioned reason 
for selecting dentistry as a career, but like ‘‘service’’ it is difficult to determine 


: Mann, op. cit., p. 289. 


- Survey of Recent Graduates, op. cit. Evidently dental students do not connect their desire ‘‘to 
work with people’’, with public health service. This does not, of course, contradict the fact that 
they like ‘‘to work with people’’. 
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the full importance of this factor for recruitment. Three out of five applicants to 
the United States dental schools gave ‘‘desire to work with hands’’ as a reason 


for choosing dentistry and almost two-thirds (Table 5—24) of the Canadian dental 
students gave it as a ‘‘reason’’ — twice as many of the dental students cited this 
reason as cited any other single reason. It should be noted however, that with the 
rapid strides being made in dental instrument technology (e.g., high-speed drills) 
and the increasing utilization of dental auxiliaries (assistants, hygienists, and 
technicians) and their services much of the purely mechanical hand work is being 
passed on by the dentists to the members of these other occupations. If this trend 
continues the dentist by passing on the more routine mechanical work will be able 
to employ his supervisory and diagnostic skills to better advantage, hence, re- 
ducing the importance of ‘‘hand work’’ to the professional. This does not mean to 
say however, that this factor will be any less important as a motivating force for 
recruitment, although its actual relevance in the occupation may be diminishing. 


TABLE 5-24 
REASONS WHY DENTAL STUDENTS CHOSE DENTISTRY, CANADA, 1961 


Per Cent of 
all Answers 
(941) 


Per Cent Giving 


Reason 
Each Answer 


Desire to work With Hands < .26.. 5 savas se es's ov os 

Interest in COUrSE 2a. aa wea sae + eee deulels eiare ais 36.0 
DESiITE LG OGTOW NADOS Sicis co aie iete eo) cls. 6 areal cies sce 34.7 
Goodiifuture sas estan lee 4. dd 0 SSL Se hiterete eta sie 34.0 
Monetary advantages ....s.ecccccsscsessecees 33.3 
Desire to work with people .......... e008 oe 31.1 
Prestige ate (a.c-aitu)<use-ste stele cal soe Wralaaiue viet «one eaetors 29.3 
SECULILY cic ssres'e o's 5.0 os ¢ 6 ce cl eenete state telietsnatersietat ate . 1052 
Need for ‘dentists 74 sc 0sly orcs Pet i siale ee) cc atels aecetats 8.0 
Good hours and working conditions 
Second choice after medicine ..............00- 


oeeoeetoeceeveevee eevee ereeeoe eee ee soe 0 


eoeoeoeseoeeoe eee eecoeveev eee ee eee eeev eevee eevee @ 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963. 


COST OF SETTING UP A PRACTICE 


It has been claimed that a major deterrent to possible recruits to dentistry 
is the high cost of setting up a practice after the dentist has just completed a 
long, hard and expensive university education. One authority claims that the 
recruit to dentistry: 

.. desirous of taking up dentistry is faced with a financial outlay of 

$10 to $12,000 to complete the course. He is then faced with another 

$7 to $10,000 to set up practice. In all, he may be $17,000 in aeot 

before he earns any money and after he gets out of debt he must plan 

for his own retirement.? 


: MacGregor, Rural Ontario and Its Health Problems, op. cit., p. 12. 
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While the above statement was probably exaggerated to bring home a point 
in a forcinle manner the new graduate entering private practice is actually faced 
with considerable expense for dental instruments, equipment, supplies, etc. (It 
was reported to the researcher by the Deans of the Dental Schools in Canada that 
some of the instruments purchased by the new graduate while he was a student 
will be of service in his new office; in part, it was felt that the higher costs for 
dentistry compared to medicine could be accounted for by the money spent on the 
‘purchase of dental instruments.)* The data in Table 5—25 refer to the expenditures 
of recent graduates and Table 5—26 shows the sources of their funds for the finan- 
cing of their new practice. 


TABLE 5-25 


AVERAGE COST OF ESTABLISHING A PRACTICE AND PERCENTAGE OF RECENT 
GRADUATES REPORTING EXPENDITURES, BY SPECIFIED ITEMS 


Per Cent Reporting Expenditure Average Cost 


any expenditures respondents 
% $ $ 
Instruments) 47.05% 3% siecle & ope Pal 1,298 500 
BUD ISS Tate es 6 8 wares 70.1 1,376 714 
PECUIPMENt say «ss a a ss sss 69.8 6,330 6,500 
Furniture tes sts oa ee se ee 63.4 450 300 
Business equipment ..... 64.0 377 250 
IREHOValiOnS =. «s/s cess & 56.9 1,052 600 
Other sal oky oe Sides tur Share 21.3 866 350 
aggregate11,749 9,214 
Totals. A 77.8 

average 9,822 9,500 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963. 


TABLE 5-26 
RECENT GRADUATES AND METHODS OF FINANCING NEW PRACTICE 


Per Cent of all Per Cent of all 
Method Respondents Methods 
Mentioning Mentioned 


Purchased on Time Payment 


Offered by Seller vc cadeils ooke an 4 spepemn ayers, shines 35.4 
Borrowed Money from Bank......-+++eeee> 30.5 
Borrowed Money from Relative or Friend... 17.5 
Used own: Finds fn wc fo esti awe) os «Sense» 14.1 
Cote tare, Stee aii cters a cale lela tedeun Susi sl o%s stele p<0 als 2.5 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963. 


1 Personal communications from the Deans of all the Canadian Dental Schools. 
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Three dental supply and equipment firms supplied the following estimates 
for the cost to the 1962 graduates who were setting up a non-specialist practice: 


Cost 1n Toronto Rural Ontario Other Parts of Canada 


Firm A $5,000 — 8,000  # Approximately the same Only shipping costs extra 


Firm B $7,000 = 9,000 c¢ (a4 ce (a4 [a4 ce ce 
Cost 1n Western 
Canada Western Rural Area 


Firm C $12,000 — 15,000 Only freight cost extra 


The letter from one of the firms is quoted at some lenth below since it des- 
cribes in some detail the nature of the expenses faced by the new graduate: 


The approximate cost to last year’s graduates was between twelve 
and fifteen thousand dollars. We have found that it is most essential 
and particularly so for a new graduate to have two operating rooms 
identical for his ease of operation and to help him to equalize the 
time problem that has to be met due fo the fact that the young fellows 
are slower operators than a man who has been in practice for a while. 
Also a third room for future expansion must be considered due to the 
great need today for auxiliary personnel and the availability in the 
near future of Hygienists. Should a new graduate be fortunate to be 
able to get a Hygienist or an associate dentist to work with him, then 
we find that eighteen thousand dollars is a fairly accurate figure. 


We do not find that it is more expensive for a new dentist setting up in 
a rural area. His only additional cost is the small amount of freight 
from... to the destination of his new practice. This amount is negli- 
gible when you consider the savings that are normally made in most 
cases on lower rental expenses and personal expenses. In many 
cases, rental arrangements can be made that produce a considerable 
saving for the over-all yearly expense and as a rule the rural area 
offers a lower cost of living for the Dentist and his family. 


Our firm has an instalment plan, whereby the new graduate may 
spread this purchase over a period of three years with a minimum 
of down payment of 10 per cent. He may also arrange to finance his 
equipment, instruments and supplies on a Ritter finance plan ora 
C.A.C. investment plan. Either one of these can be spread over up 
to seven years or any number of years between to fit the new gradu- 
ates’ pocket book budget. 


All of the above mentioned plans are figured on 6% finance interest 
which is quite a low and favourable interest. It is also possible for 
the new graduate to include on a C.A.C. or Ritter contract his dental 
equipment, instruments, and supplies plus reception room furniture, 
business office furniture, plumbing and suite alterations if these 
would present a more favourable rental arrangement from a landlord. 
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These two arrangements also have a 10% down payment, but new 
graduates in most cases can start with little or no down payment if 
there is no history of a poor credit rating. 


The costs to the new graduate of setting up a practice then are considerable 
whether one accepts the very conservative estimate of $5,000 or the high of 
$18,000 for a most up-to-date office after the design which the dental associations 
believe is in keeping with modern practice and the concept of dentistry as a team 
working together in an office.! Whether this factor has deterred anyone seriously 
considering dentistry from entering dental school is unknown. 


TABLE 5-27 
FACULTY OF OFFSPRING BY FATHER’S OCCUPATION 


Father’s Occupation 


Lawyers 
and 

Notaries? 

(112) 


Pharma- 
cists 


(65) 


Faculty Dentists 


(S7) 


Engineers 
(203) 


Surgeons 
(194) 


Jo 
MO Ao OLS Bo OD Om Cane 16 
PRAT ACY rsratete cists + cide wine ote 5 
MECiG ING Brats take tetas sista cuaksie ss 16 
PENG INC CLIN G als cue leisise cre vessels ois 29 
Dentistry 2.2. ccccccccsescscans 33 


ducati oniera ters. cters cles rele lo. elers 


eevesvsee eee ee oe ee 


1 Includes Judges and Magistrates. 
Source: Based on data supplied by Dominian Bureau of Statistics. 


PERSONS INFLUENCING CHOICE OF CAREER 
Family 


Family tradition and father’s occupation have long been known to have a 
direct effect upon the recruitment pattern in the professions. Numerous studies of 
self-recruitment have noted the degree to which certain professions are inherited. ? 
But in Canada the level of self-recruitment in dentistry is low in comparison with 
other professions. That is, a smaller proportion of dentists’ offsprings are at- 
tracted to their fathers’ profession than other professionals’ offsprings are at- 
tracted to their fathers’ professions (Table 5—27). When viewed from the vantage 
point of a Dominion Bureau of Statistics sample of the whole student body the 
picture is much the same, that is, 


: Wilson, The Michigan Study, op. cit., pp. 55—56; see also The Michigan Study, Report of Com- 
mittee Three: ‘‘Increasing the Efficiency of Dental Practice’’, pp. 157—168. 


3 See Hall, Oswald, ‘‘The Stages of a Medical Career’’, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 53, 
Jan. 1948; Kalsall, R.K., ‘‘Self-Recruitment in Four Professions’’, Chapter II in D.V. Glass (ed.), 
Social Mobility in Britain, London, 1954. 
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Sample Size 


1,000 1 in 10 of the Medical Students had fathers who had studied Medi- 
cine 
998 1 in 12 of the Law Students had fathers who had studied Law 
496 1 in 12 of the Pharmacy Students had fathers who were Pharma- 
cists 
2,403 1 in 20 of the Engineering Students had fathers who were Engi- 
neers 
500 1 in 25 of the Dental Students had fathers who were Dentists 


In the Survey of Dental Students 5 per cent of them had fathers who were den- 
tists (see Table 5—6), this figure is slightly higher than the D.B.S. survey sam- 
ple. In a similar study in the United States, 7.5 per cent of the applicants to 
dental school had fathers who were dentists and 7.1 of the dental students’ 
fathers were dentists. These figures for self-recruitment in dentistry are all below 
those of the other major professions.’ 


TABLE 5-28 


PERSONS INFLUENCING DENTAL STUDENTS IN CANADA, 1961, AND APPLICANTS 
TO DENTAL SCHOOLS IN THE U.-S.A., 1958—59, TO ENTER DENTISTRY 


Per Cent of Dental Per Cent of 
Person Students Mentioning Applicants Mentioning 

Canada United States 
Dentis tic Grbv-sivvererencetens ye ctaress 49 
Parents or Relatives.......... ~ 
Pather ig cuisnies loGGia st siete eue 35 
Motherints ocie o ores ure iets tes 29 
Other Relative.......... 20 
SOLE rateteratebecatal abadaie tet suatele h ante ‘ 7 
Briends'27.00.. « slstctavr tains aes _ 
Classmates in College...... 16 
Classmates in High School .. 5 
Guidance Counsellor ..... ee 6 
PRY Sica ni. leis sole eee ar 11 
Others ...... eeoeee eoeveeveeve en == 
College Teacher ........... 12 
High School Teacher ....... 9 
Predental Adviser in College 8 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Students (mimeo.), 1963; Hollingshead, 
Byron S., (ed.), Survey of Dentistry, American Council on Education,Washington, D.C., 
1961, Table 87, p. 268. 


1 Mann, op. cit., p. 286. 
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Dentists 


The data in Table 5—28 show the persons reported to have influenced dental 
students in their choice of dentistry as a career, for both the United States and 
Canada. In each instance half of the students reported that a dentist or dentists 
had influenced them, but in the recruitment survey conducted by the Canadian 
Dental Association approximately one dentist in five would not encourage young 
people to enter dentistry.' Similarly, the McNair Committee reported: 


We were disturbed to learn from the Dental Board, the British Dental 
Association and many of the dental witnesses that the majority of 
dentists in general practice would be unwilling to advise any young 
person to make dentistry his career.? 


This negative attitude on the part of the dentists themselves may account in part 
for the relatively low level of self-recruitment in the dental profession. 


Guidance Counsellor 


Guidance in the high schools does not appear to have played a very impor- 
tant role in the recruitment of dental students to date in either Canada or the 
United States, and one of the authors of the Survey of Dentistry says of this situ- 
ation in the United States: 


Booklets, counselling services, aptitude tests, and career days 
appear to have had little effect, and every effort should be made to 
realize the full potential of these aids to recruitment. ° 


It must be borne in mind however that in Canada, at least, the Guidance Depart- 
ment in the high school with a fully qualified guidance officer is a relatively new 
departure, so that good liaison between the professional association, the local 
dental societies, the dentists and the guidance departments might bring about 
some change to improve the situation. One evening per year ‘‘career night’’ stints 
are not enough and they are likely to have little more impact than they have had to 
date, even with the advent of the qualified counsellor. ‘ 


SEX OF THE RECRUITS 


In a previous chapter it was noted that the proportion of Canadian women 
who were dentists is very small in comparison to most European countries (cf. 
Chapter 3). Why are there so few women recruits to dentistry in Canada? 


1 Recruitment Reporter, op. cit., p. 6. 


2 
McNair Committee, op. cit., p. 11. 
3 Mann, op. cit., p. 269. 


Hall, Oswald, and McFarlane, Bruce A., Transition from School to Work, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1963, pp. 67—74. 
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Nell Snow Talbot has carried out extensive research on this problem in the 
United States and she reports the following: 


When asked to explain why so few women enter dentistry, more 
women dentists [one-third] mentioned lack of information and misap- 
prehension concerning the study and practice of dentistry than any 
other reason ... Because there are so few women dentists, most 
girls never consider dentistry. If they think of it at all, they think 

of it as a man’s profession. Many have the impression that dentistry 
is limited to technical performance or that it requires great physical 
strength. Respondents also believed that the length of time required 
to complete a dental education and the attendant expenses were chief 
deterrents. Parents usually cannot or will not spend so much money 
on the education of a daughter. If financial support is available and 
the girl is willing to devote a number of years to her education, she 
may look more favourably upon other professions because the mass 
media have glamourized them. Other respondents pointed out that the 
first interest of most girls is marriage, and that many girls believe 
that a professional education and a career will make marriage less 
likely. A few respondents suggested that other potent reasons are dis- 
couragement by dental colleges, opposition by male members of the 
profession, and prejudice on the part of the public. A small number 
mentioned technical requirements and the belief that girls lack di- 
gital skills. 


Not unexpectedly, respondents suggested that the most effective 
means of recruiting more women for dentistry would be to provide 
more information, not only to girls in college, but also to girls in the 
elementary and high schools, to high school and college counsellors, 
and to the public... Only as the public becomes accustomed to 
women dentists will the number of young women entering the profes- 
sion increase appreciably. Parents and sons, as well as daughters, 
need education on the subject. 


More than one-fourth of the responding women dental students re- 
ported that their parents had opposed their choice of dentistry as a 
profession ... Respondents pointed out that television, radio, maga- 
zines, and newspapers glamorize women physicians, but women den- 
tists receive little attention in mass media.! 


Little can be added to this excellent exposition of the problems surrounding 
the recruitment of women to the profession; while it was written of the United 


3 Talbot, Nell Snow, ‘‘Women in Dentistry’’, Appendix C, Hollingshead, op. cit., pp. 558—559. See 


also by the same author ‘‘Women in Dentistry: Why not more Women Dental Students ?”’, Journal of 
Dental Education, March 1961. 
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States there is no reason to believe that it would not be applicable here in most 
if not all of its particulars. ? 


In this chapter those factors which appear to influence people to select one 
profession rather than another have been examined. In addition, the various cha- 
racteristics of the dentists and the dental students have been analysed in an 
attempt to understand the process of recruitment as it pertains to the dental pro- 
fession. It is hoped that the analysis from this vantage point will provide a basis 
for an expanded recruitment programme. The chapter which follows will look at 
the growing field of dental auxiliaries, their utilization by the dentists and the 
importance of their role. 


1 A medical educator has suggested that women might help to augment this failing supply. He said, 
“If the number of women attending university does, in fact, increase, it may in the near future 
become a question of policy, for some medical schools, at least, to decide what proportion of 
women students they wish to admit. There have not yet been enough applicants to make this a 
serious question in any medical school, but as Canada grows more cosmopolitan and the European 
influence becomes stronger, it is my belief that a larger proportion of university women will be 
drawn into medical schools and ultimately into the practice of medicine’’, Stevenson, L.G., in 
Dunton and Patterson (Eds.), op. cit., p. 77. 


CHAPTER 6 


DENTAL AUXILIARIES 


The dentists in the course of their practice are directly assisted by a 
number of workers in ancillary fields. This is not surprising because as the 
Guillebaud report sees it:? 

When there is a shortage of trained manpower in any field of profes- 


sional work, it is a well established practice to seek some means 
of developing the simpler duties to ancillary workers who can ease 


the burden on the professional man. 


Most professions have followed this path and in many fields, particularly in the 
applied sciences, e.g., engineering and medicine, a wide variety of supporting 
occupations, especially technicians (laboratory, radiology, electronic, engineer- 
ing, etc.), have arisen to ease the burden on the professionals and permit them 
to go ahead with those duties and tasks requiring their full professional capa- 
city and ability. In the United States and Canada studies which have been 
carried out attest to the advantages. productive and financial, which accrue to 
the dentists who employ auxiliary personnel.? 


It is difficult to determine when the first auxiliaries were employed by 
dentists in Canada. Kesel reports that in the United States: 

The first dental assistants were men or boys, and in 1885, when 

Dr. Edmund Kell af New Orleans employed a young lady to assist 

him in his office, his colleagues were profoundly shocked. Although 

the reaction to Dr. Kell’s innovation was immediate and unfavorable, 

he continued to utilize the services of his female assistant, and it 

gradually became apparent that this arrangement was quite advanta- 

geous. Other dentists followed suit, and soon the presence of a 


: Report of the Committee of Enquiry into the Cost of the National Health Service, op. Cit. 


2? Canadian Dental Association, The Relationship of Dental Auxiliaries to Increased Productivity and 
Income, J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 27, Toronto, July 1961, pp. 446—448. Baird, K.M., D.D.S., Shillington, 
G.B., D.D.S., B.Sc., Protheroe,;D.H., D.D.S., M.P.H., Pilot Study on the Advanced Training and 
Employment of Auxiliary Personnel in the Royal Canadian Dental Corps: Preliminary Report, J. 
Canad. D.A., Vol. 28 No. 10, 1962, pp. 627—638. Kesel, R.G. in Hollingshead (ed.), op. cit., 
pp. 151—153, 


3 Kesel, ibid., p. 208. 


DENTAL AUXILIARIES 1S 1 


placard in the dentist’s window announcing ‘Lady in Attendance’ 
shed an aura of gentility about the dental office that found wide 
public acceptance. 


It would not be unreasonable to suppose that their use followed shortly after in 
Canada. 


The dentists’ supporting team in Canada is composed of three main types 
of auxiliary personnel, viz., the dental hygienist, the dental assistant, and the 
dental technician.’ The first two of these three fields are, at present, feminine 
occupations whereas the third is primarily masculine although there are some 
female, usually European trained, dental technicians.? 


The following sections will describe the education and training, and the 
duties of each of these auxiliaries. The education, training and duties of the 
three occupations will be treated separately, and a subsequent section will 
treat the impact of these three occupations on the dentists’ productivity. 


DENTAL HYGIENIST 


The dental hygienist, a university educated and legally qualified person, 
is the most recent addition to the dental health team in Canada. In the 
United States the first dental hygienists were graduated in 1915 at the Fones 
Dental Clinic in Bridgeport, Conn., but the first class of Canadian-trained 
dental hygienists were not graduated until 1953, when five graduated from the 
University of Toronto. Since the inception of the two-year course in the academic 
year 1951—52, 89 dental hygienists have been graduated from the Course in 
Dental Hygiene, Faculty of Dentistry, University of Toronto and two other dental 
schools, at Dalhousie University and the University of Alberta, now have under- 
graduate classes in progress and expect to graduate their first classes in the 
spring of 1963 (Tables 6—1 and 6—2), While the other three dental schools in 
Canada have not yet begun to train them they all have the possibility under 
consideration, albeit at different stages of progress towards that end:° 

We have high hopes of establishing a programme in Dental Hygiene 

this Fall 1963 and we have everything ready to do so, except the 

appointment of a Director... We plan to accept 10 to 15 students 

annually in this programme which is being financed initially by a 

$50,000 grant from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation. 


Au sujet de votre question relative aux hygiénistes dentaires, la 
Faculté est en voie d’élaborer un programme d’études. L’acceptation 


1 The term Denturist has been adopted by some dental technicians, 


2 Dentists in the Armed Services of the United States and Canada do have men assisting them whose 
duties correspond roughly to those of the dental hygienist. 


3 Personal communications from the deans of the three dental schools. The University of Manitoba 
began training in the 1963—64 academic year. 
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officielle du projet n’a pas encore été agréé par les autorités de 
l’Université. Si un tel projet venait a se réaliser ce ne serait pas 
avant deux ou trois ans. 

The Faculty does not presently train dental hygienists. It is 
expected that as soon as present limitations of space are lifted 

a programme designed to do so will be instituted. No estimate of 
a starting date could be made at this time. 


TABLE 6-1 


GRADUATES AND EXPECTED GRADUATES IN DENTAL HYGIENE, 
CANADA, 1951-52 TO 1962—63 


Year of Graduation 


Graduates 

195 125 Dele e wie ela wi eretels le elele viel ciete svere 
195 2 9) are) edevetanetecelelsie  slaietelotcici ove susie. s 
195 3—54 7. aietes.0'c, e ereucleic ss eles 016 se. 618 
195 Fe Oo ergheleters eis stsusielersteiotelersicite hele 
195 Sao ae sire chore sie cco eatetateteret ete crs 
LUSO SUP ee erie ete ctecae streets 
19 5 ma Oslorty cchcscia dar se pahehans osha uansiere teks 
1958 Oras otare eluate es ole atauerel etc avetabe.« 
£9D9 OO. sc a sesdte otis cusleus oak ansteaaueises 
1960 <-Gilsraneh, caste c hep eees. cle cee ceet cries 
196 LO 2 erate ats os see ee cece eat te ae 


= 
oOonUOo fh WM OA NM 


CO 
Oo On 


Total eraduates <.".. «sta ce saree 


Expected graduates 
TOG2Q—OSis ec cc eicshe’s cere ee ete re ee oe 


oO’ 
i) 


Total (graduates and 


expected graduates)..... 151 


1 First class entered 1961—62, 


Source: Canadian Dental Association. 


TABLE 6-2 


DENTAL HYGIENE ENROLMENT, 
CANADA, 1962-63 


Second Year 


School First Year 


Dalhousie eeoooeoeoov eo oe eoeeee78 08808888 6 @ 12 5 17 
Toronto e@egee@eeoGeeoeve7e 00888 86868 8 6 6 50! 38 88 
Alberta eoeeoeospeoe ev eoeoeoe 8888888 88 GF 6G 227 19 4 1 

Total eeeooeoeeeseoev oe 0286 808826 6 & 84 62 146 


1 One student has dropped out since year started. 


2 Two students have dropped out, bringing the total enrolment in first year to 81, 


Source: Deans of Dental Schools, 
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The formal duties of the dental hygienists are wide and varied and covered 
by law. The actual duties which she performs are however, to a great extent 
determined by the needs and attitudes of her employers. The main duties carried 
out in a general dental practitioners office will probably be quite different to 
those carried out in a dental public health agency. Also some dentists will 
permit her to work up to the legal limits of her certification, others will tend to 
use her as a well. educated clerk. 


In general, ‘‘the dental! hygienist is concerned with the prevention of dental 
and oral disease through educational activities and through the provision of 
certain treatment procedures’’.? These duties may be subsumed under four general 
titles, viz., (i) professional-clinical service; (ii) technical-mechanical; 

(iii) clerical-administrative; and (iv) educational. 


The professional-clinical service which she is permitted to perform is 
carefully governed by provincial legislation and is all supposed to be carried 
out under the supervision of a dentist. This service may include dental pro- 
phylaxis —— the scaling and polishing of the patient’s teeth; the application 
of topical fluorides; and ‘‘taking of impressions of the mouth from which artificial 
dentures can be made’’.* In other words, the dental hygienist performs many of these 
dental operations which have become routine and fairly standardized. She may also 
act as a general chair-side assistant to the dentist during the performance of his duties. 


The technical-mechanical aspects of her duties include exposing, process- 
ing, and mounting X-ray films and the carrying out of certain dental laboratory 
processes. The latter might include cementing and facing of pontics, and making 
minor adjustments to prosthetic appliances (although it seldom does, according 
to Canadian Dental Association officials), 


The dental hygienists’ duties, categorized above as clerical-administrative, 
are those procedures of an office and business-financial nature which are 
designed to make the non-technical side of the dentist’s office more efficient —— 
scheduling appointments, the recall of patients, bookkeeping, keeping office 
records, etc. 


1 For further details see Oswald Hall, Utilization of Dentists in Canada, a study prepared for the 
Royal Commission on Health Services, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer (in press). 


2 Canadian Dental Association, Dental Hygiene: A Career for Women, Toronto. 


3 Dunn, W.J., ‘‘Manpower in Dentistry — The Dental Hygienist’’, J. Canad, D.A., Vol. 27, 
January 1961, p. 19. 


4 “Broadly speaking, Canadian dental hygienists are permitted to perform prophylaxes, apply topical 
fluorides, render first aid when required, take and develop radiographs, and act as dental health 
educators. In Manitoba, The Dental Association.Act assented to on March 26, 1960 makes provision 
for an addition to the recognized procedures: ‘taking of impressions of the mouth from which 
artificial dentures can be made, determining and recording the relationship of one jaw to another 
and repairing minor cracks in artificial dentures and replacement of broken or lost teeth in arti- 
ficial dentures’.’’ Ibid, 
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Her role as educator has two facets. On the one hand she is to teach the 
patient the proper care of teeth and in general make the patient more aware of 
good dental health practices. On the other hand her university education osten- 
sibly equips her to educate the public at large (particularly in groups) on dental 
health problems; this role will probably become increasingly important as dental 
public health departments expand and the number of practising dental hygienists 
increases. 


The extent to which the dental hygienist performs one or more or all of 
these duties depends, in the final analysis, upon the opportunities which the 
dentists, who employ her, provide. It will be seen as we examine the duties 
undertaken by the other auxiliaries that the hygienists’ duties actually cross 
those of the other dental auxiliaries and even those of the dentist. In fact, she 
is now able by law to perform tasks which until a short time ago in Canada were 
restricted solely to the dentist. 


The entrance qualifications for the courses in dental hygiene at the three 
Canadian universities —— the only places where girls can receive this training 
in Canada —— are similar to those required for entrance into the general pass 
degree courses. That is, the potential recruits must meet the general admission 
requirements of the universities and at Dalhousie University and the University 
of Alberta the admission requirements are identical with those required for 
entrance into the degree programme for Arts and Science. At the University of 
Toronto however, the admission requirements are:? 


Nine papers of the Ontario Grade XIII (or equivalent) chosen from 
prescribed groups, with at least 50 per cent in each paper. Although 
slightly higher than the eight-paper requirement for senior Matricula- 
tion, this. is considerably below the 60 per cent average demanded 
for nearly all pass degree courses in this University, including 
General Arts. 


It may be said that because of the entrance requirements at Dalhousie and 
Alberta their courses in dental hygiene are competing with all other faculties for 
that small group of able girls who have successfully graduated from high school. 
Whereas at the University of Toronto there might be a tendency for those not 
accepted in the regular programmes to be attracted to the course where they are 
eligible. For some time it appeared that there were not enough recruits for the 


course at Toronto and one authority in a panel discussion said as recently as 
September 1960:? 


The University of Toronto has a capacity of 50 students per class 
but unless there is a startlingly dramatic upsurge in applications 
the course of study will continue with classes far below the maxi- 
mum. 


1 Personal communication from the Dean. 


< Dunn, W.J., op. cit., p. 19. 
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Certainly the facts at that time led naturally to his statement —— only eight 
dental hygienists had graduated in the spring of 1960 and 16 had passed from the 
first year to the second year at the same time. The class which entered their 
first year shortly after the panel discussion however, contained 41 new students 
and the class entering first year one year later (1962—63) was filled to capacity 
with 50 students! At the present time the Dean of the Faculty of Dentistry is 
able to report:! 


There is no shortage of recruits. On the contrary, we were obliged to turn 
away a number of qualified applicants this year, although this was the first 
occasion. 


The Dental Faculty at the University of Alberta which started its programme only 
two years ago has had no shortage of recruits and? 


Qualified candidates have been refused admission to the programme. 
The lack of facilities has not been the only reason the enrolment 
must be curtailed. The difficulty in obtaining staff and also the 
limited students’ financial assistance has had some influence on the 
enrolment numbers. 


On the other hand Dalhousie University reports a shortage of qualified 
recruits and states that ‘‘No qualified recruit has had to be turned down’’. 


There are a number of factors which affect recruitment to any course at a 
university. One which seems to be important here is the geographical location of 
the school where the course is taken. In part, the location of the school deter- 
mines the girls who are likely to consider the course. The residential distribu- 
tion of the dental hygienists presently attending the three Canadian courses is 
shown in Table 6—3. The pattern seems to be similar to that of the dentists, that 
is, the University of Toronto acts as a provincial institution and 93 per cent of 
its students in-dental hygiene come from Ontario. The University of Alberta 
attracts 14 per cent from outside the province, mainly from the adjoining province 
of Saskatchewan; and Dalhousie University, while attracting half of its students 
in dental hygiene from Nova Scotia, attracts students from each of the other 
three Atlantic Provinces —— distances between the major points in the Atlantic 
Provinces however, are small. 


Girls recently graduated from high school who may be interested in following 
a career in dental hygiene but who do not live near a school (at least in the same 
province) may question the value of the course when it means leaving home with 
all the attendant expenses. If they do leave home to go to university, they 
and their parents may feel that they might as well spend an additional year away 


1 Personal communication from the Dean. 


2 Personal communication from the Dean. 
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at university and obtain a B.A., B.Sc., or a B. Comm. degree, all of which carry 
some cachet in our society; in addition, they are not quite as narrow and voca- 
tionally orientated. (The latter point, of course, may carry considerable favour, for 
dental hygiene, with the parents.) That is, the social prestige or social acceptance 
of the Dental Hygiene Certificate or Diploma to the uninitiated may not be such 
as to act as an incentive for the potential recruit to forego the honours of a 
university degree in favour of a certificate. Hence, the narrow social acceptance 
of the certificate, and consequently, the occupation, in conjunction with the 
geographical distribution of the schools may well limit further recruitment to 
‘locals’ for some time unless, of course, attractive bursaries and other financial 
incentives are introduced. 


TABLE 6-3 


RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION OF DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
IN CANADIAN DENTAL SCHOOLS, 1962-63 


Dental School 


Residence : 


Newfoundland ..cscccceee Aaa i 
Prince Edward Island. ........ : 2 
Nova Scotia. .ecee aisonelchckelonarene : 8 
New Brunswick .......c00. siete 4 
Quebec .ecccee S autheslers teharene eianete ° se 
Ontario ADO Od bb OU SO00.0 DOr 85 
Manito baicsrs «eleverchece ste aveieltere erect ane = 
Saskatchewan ....... Be Oe Ls, war 2 
Alberta e@eeoeo0eee#8e 66 &@ @ 6 @eeeeoe2?et¢e28e80 28 36 
British Columbia ...cseecees ; 1 
Canada, ve. fetes CR AER &, 146 
Source: Canadian Dental Association. 
The Government of Alberta has already moved in that direction —— this may 
account in part for the large number of qualified recruits —— and students enrolled 


in the Dental Auxiliary (Alberta) course are eligible for the following assistance: 


(a) subsistence allowance of $75 per month during the two academic 
years plus the same amount during any part of the summer months 
when attendance at classes or practical training is required. The 
charges for room and board —— single room —— are $75 per month 
at the University. 


(b) Tuition fees for the two years of training. These amount to $324.50 
per annum. 


(c) Book allowance of approximately $25. Text books are estimated 
at $50. 
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The students will be expected to purchase and supply their own instrument kits 
and white uniforms at an estimated cost of $150—175. All of these benefits how- 
ever, are only open to those students training under this plan who will be 
employed in the local health units of Alberta for a two-year period following 
graduation. Those students who wish to follow a career in fields aside from the 
public health service are enrolled at their own expense. 


Another restriction on recruitment to dental hygiene are those regulations 
and the negative attitudes on the part of a sizeable proportion of the dental 
profession which limit recruitment to females. This is not formally true of the 
course at the University of Alberta but in their admission requirements they state: 
‘‘The program of study is open to men and women but it is particularly suited to 


women’’,} 


A number of arguments have been put forward by the proponents of this 
policy and the most important one —— to those opposing the introduction of 
male hygienists —— is that the male hygienist will be more difficult to control. 
W.J. Dunn in a paper which opposed this restrictionist policy stated the case of 
the ‘women-only’ group in these terms: ? 


The male would be more likely to operate beyond the scope of his 
legal authority or locate in areas independent of the supervision of 
a dentist thus creating problems in enforcement of the Dentistry Acts. 


Dr. Dunn claimed that ‘‘the enforcement of regulations would be much more easily 
accomplished than it is at present with our illegal practitioners, especially in 
view of the fact that such personnel [dental hygienists] have so much more to 
lose’’.* A similar stand has been taken by some dentists in the United States who 
claim that: 


Since there is no scientific basis on which this opinion (more illegal 
practice by males) can be documented, the conclusion may be an 
erroneous assumption. This type of discrimination is one which the 
dental profession cannot afford to practise. 


In the United States lawyers were consulted on this problem and were of the 
opinion that ‘‘a young man qualified educationally and morally’? who made applica- 
tion to one of the schools and was refused could ‘‘have prompt recourse to the 
courts’’. The lawyers felt that most test cases, along these lines, had been used 
against legislation attempting to restrict women but ‘“‘it is obvious that the test 


could be used conversely’’.5 


University of Alberta, Announcement, 1962—63, Edmonton, p. 4. 
2 Dunn, op. cit., p. 22. 
3 Ibid. 


4 Campbell, Ralph H.,B.S., D.D.S., ‘‘To What Extent Should the Duties of Dental Auxiliaries be 
Expanded’’, The Michigan Study, op. cit., p.77. 


5 Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
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While all of this is true it is not likely that the young men will be willing to 
spend two years at the university level for a diploma when, for an extra year’s study 
and attendance, they can obtain a university degree which opens up a wide range 
of occupations to them. So despite any change in legislation it is unlikely that 
recent high school male graduates will be attracted to the field any more than 
they are to nursing. There is one other group of men however, who those in the 
profession feel will be attracted to dental hygiene. These are the dentists qualified 
elsewhere whose qualifications are not recognized in Canada and who would have 


to attend a dental school for at least two years before they were eligible to sit 
for the licensure examinations. It is believed that they would have the requisite 
knowledge to pass the dental hygiene examinations, would apply to take them, 
pass them, then practise beyond the procedures considered legal for the dental 
hygienist. Dunn’s statement above regarding the control of illegal practice is 
most applicable here. 


The subject matter covered in the courses provided for the dental hygienists 
is wide and varied ranging through the social sciences, the humanities, the 
biological sciences, public speaking, commercial courses, and clinical and 
laboratory practice (Appendix 1). Members of the dental profession hope that 
these courses will equip the dental hygienist to take her place in the dental team 
alongside the dentist in much the same position that the registered nurse holds 
vis-a-vis the physician. Whether these highly educated dental hygienists as they 
increase in numbers will be willing to continue in this subservient position is 
unknown. Certainly the relationship between the physicians and the registered 
nurses has shown serious signs of strain of late, due, among other things, to the 
virtual lack of autonomy on the part of the nurses in the face of increasing educa- 
tional, technical-clinical and administrative demands being made upon them.? 


It might be well to ask at this point whether two years of concentrated 
study and training beyond senior matriculation and at the university level is 
needed for the limited type of duties which the dental hygienists are permitted 
to perform. This raises a number of possibilities, some of which follow: 


1. to continue the two-year course at present, perhaps making it more 
clinical, and legally expanding the procedures which the dental hygienist 
may perform (cf., pp. 174-182);? 


2. to extend the course for a year at the university, say to a B.Sc. (Dental 
Clinician) level, and expand her duties even further than in number 1 
above; and, 


; Hughes, Everett C., Hughes, Helen MacGill, and Deutscher, Irwin, Twenty Thousand Nurses Tell 
Their Story, J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1958. Reismann, Leonard, and Rohrer, John, 
Change and Dilemma in the Nursing Profession, New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 1957. 


2 
Dunn; opi¢iti,* oe 21, 
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3. to train the dental hygienists in a technical-vocational school or institute, 
either at the secondary or post-secondary school level, that is, imme- 
diately beyond junior matriculation, and permitting them to perform duties 
similar to those which they do at present. This course could be combined 
with a type of in-service training or ‘‘internship”’ in a dental health 
centre, a hospital dental services department or in a dentist’s office. 
This would also minimize the present problems of geography which beset 
recruitment; that is, training could be carried out in any centre large 
enough to have a hospital, a technical-vocational school and some 
qualified dentists. 


The first of the three possibilities of course, would. require a minimum 
amount of rearrangement, because all that would be necessary would be to seek 
legal means of changing those procedures permitted to the hygienist and then make 
minor adjustments to the dental hygiene course curriculum. In the second instance 
above, major changes would have to take place, both in the nature of the training 
and the attitudes of the dental profession towards another type or class of practi- 
tioner in dentistry. 


The third approach appears to be the most efficient method of training large 
numbers of dental hygienists within a reasonably short-time period. At the present 
time new facilities for technical and vocational education are being developed 
throughout Canada, spurred in no small measure by the support of the federal 
government which is providing 75 per cent of their cost. This heavy investment 
is designed in part to ‘‘catch’’ some of the high proportion of intelligent high 
school students who drop out of school before completing their course —— approx- 
imately 60 per cent are ‘‘drop outs’’ in this sense. The I.Q.’s of those who drop 
out are very Similar to those who continue and complete high school.’ Hence, 
two sources of recruits might be tapped, viz., the present source of high school 
graduates plus many of the potential drop outs who may have the incentive to 
remain on to the junior matriculation level when the prospect of a dental hygienist’s 
certificate has been presented to them. 


DENTAL ASSISTANTS 


Dental assistants are and have long been important members of the dental 
team and in 1962 it was estimated that there were approximately 4,700 working 
full time and 300 working on a part-time basis in Canada. 


In general there are two basic types of dental assistants, categorized here 
by the nature of their primary duties in the dental office: (i) the secretary- 
receptionist; and (ii) the chaireside assistant. Neither of these two categories is 


1 Hall, Oswald, and McFarlane, Bruce, op. cit., pp. 15—16. 
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mutually exclusive and most dental assistants combine the duties of both. It is 
only in the larger offices or clinics that the two as distinct occupational types 
may be found. : 


In a survey carried out in 1960 to determine the utilization of dental assis- 
tants by Canadian dentists, McCutcheon using a list of ‘‘27 random duties’’ had 
his respondents check those which were ‘‘part of their own every-day experience’’.’ 
The results are listed in Table 6—4. The analysis of the data led the researcher 
to write:? 


TABLE 6—4 
DUTIES PERFORMED BY DENTAL ASSISTANTS IN CANADA 


Per Per 

Clerical | Cent Chairside Cent 

Duties Per- Duties Per 

forming forming 

Greeting patients, .......ccce 97 Instrument sterilization, ,..........0. 99 
Telephone answering .,...... 95 Seating Dati ent) i.e cae pee ares 98 
Arranging appointments ,,..,., 95 Care of instruments... |... oe 97 
Ordering supplies ,,......... 94 General chairside assisting ,,....... 96 
Maintenance of office records 88 Minor’ cleaning: so Sais Hae 95 
Laundry arrangements, ,...... 87 Mixing, amal pam. he 2) ee 94 
Operating recall system, ,,,,, 84 Mixing ‘cementae s.. . ee 90-0. anes 93 
Be ete <tarsl cease agi eas ted artacke 84 Preparation of bracket table |......,, 90 
Typing letters... 73 Preparation of operation room... ,, 85 
Running messagese-cecevceee 74 Passing instruments. . 060.5 oes eee es 83 
Paying office bills ..sveesees a3 Prep aration of impression materials.. 80 
Biankin ga crsaiate, ajele eis .ggrerens 35.05 70 Minor laboratory procedures ....eseeee 68 
Writing up charts..cccccccoes 61 Major cleaning. cee seeccecceccecees 39 
Bookkeeping «sce ess 06's s nae s te 75 


Source: McCutcheon, James, D.D.S., M.S.D.. ‘‘Manpower in Dentistry — The Dental Assistant’’, 
J. Canad. D.A.3Vol. 27, Jan. 1961, p. 11. 


It would seem that the definition of a dental assistant by McGehee, 
True and Inskipp is not so completely out of keeping with the facts 
when it is said that ‘the only duties of the dentist are those which 
the assistant cannot, or is not allowed by law, to do’. 


Since there are, in Canada at present, no facilities where the dental assis- 
tants —— the largest single proportion of dental auxiliaries —— may receive formal 
instruction on a full-time basis, outside of the Armed Forces, an attempt was made 
in the same survey to determine how the respondents had been trained for their 


1 McCutcheon, James, D.D.S., M.S.D., ‘‘Manpower in Dentistry —— The Dental Assistant’’, 
J.Canad, D.A., Vol. 27, January 1961, p. 10. 


a thid: 
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job.* Over three-fifths had had no training whatever for the dental phase of their 
jobs outside of on-the-job training in a dental office. The others ‘‘had had some 
course or combination of courses for the dental assistant, dental nurse, dental 
hygienist, or registered nurse’’.? No mention is made of how they acquired those 
skills which take up a sizeable proportion of their time, i.e., the secretarial - 
administrative duties. It is not unlikely that many of them had had previous 
office experience or had received some training at a high school or business 
college. The educational background of the sample is shown in Table 6—5.° 


TABLE 6-5 
EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF DENTAL ASSISTANTS, CANADA, 1960 
ee Ce SOME Sak ee ES Se Se SS Sey ae ee Se eee 


Per Cent 
(201) 
ee te et 

Elementary school incomplete ..ccccssccccccrcccessesvessesens 5 

Completed elementary school eeoeov oe ev ecoeoesesoeooveee ee 8088 8602688 8 @ 20. 5 
Junior matriculation eeeoevoeveoevoeoea ee oaeoeeeeeoeevee ovr 8888687888 SF 8&8 @ 48 
Senior matriculation e@eeeovosvseevee eoeveeeeeeeeveseeevseoeeeseovoesee see ee & 6 6 @ 20 

Attended university. eee e@ocoeeveeoe Osceoveeoeeeeeveesvseseoeee eee eee 86 6G 0 al. 5 
@Othercerercrstetetelele ete cl eretelelc er eie ekelelel cielo cle es efete’s! 61c 01016610 61s ee 0 ee 6016 2 

raO tal levacetetotetece eveletelekclle oleiele efelele cleyiererciicvs efevetere cfeve’ sielevetere e670) 6 100, 0 


Source: McCutcheon, James, D.D.S., M.S.D., ‘‘Manpower in Dentistry — The Dental Assistant’’, 
J. Canad. D.A.; Vol. 27, Jan. 1961, p. 9. 


In order to assist the dentists by providing them with trained dental 
assistants a number of the local dental societies in the larger urban areas have 
started evening classes to train them. A brief description of the membership 
of one of these classes, whose records were made available to the author by the 
organizers, follows. 


The six-month course (October 9 to March 21) consisting of 42 lectures 
costs the students $75 and text-books are provided free by the dental society. 
An outline of the 1962—63 course is contained in Appendix 2, During the present 
course twelve dentists, specialists and general practitioners, and four dental 
assistants, areactingas instructors for the theoretical, clinical and day-to-day 
routine dental matters; and, a chartered accountant, a representative of the Bell 
Telephone Company, and two representatives from dental supply houses gave 
specialized instructions on accounting in dental practice, telephone usage, and 
the function and care of dental equipment respectively. 


1 The Royal Canadian Dental Corps has a four-week concentrated training programme for their 
dental assistants. Since the writing of this study three courses for dental assistants have been 
started. See Appendix 3. 


~ McCutcheon, James, op. cit. 


3 Tbhid., p. 9. 
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On the completion of the course the students write an examination and, if 
successful, certification is granted by the Royal College of Dental Surgeons of 
Ontario. In the 1961-62 course 21 of the 26 girls who started the course received 
certification, the other five either failed their examinations or dropped out before 
completing the course. 


Twenty of the 23 formal applicants for the present course were accepted, 
and one has since dropped out.? (Those not accepted ‘‘did not pass the screening”’ 
by the two dentists and the two dental assistants on the selection board. Qualifi- 
cation for entry was based on ‘‘the possibility that they would get jobs after 
the course’’.) 


Over one-half of the students in the present course were working for dentists 
when the course began —— a number for over five years —— and within six weeks 
half of the remainder obtained jobs as dental assistants. The former group, it 
appears, were actually only seeking certification for skills which they already 
possessed. 


The educational background of the group is comparatively high, three- 
fifths having obtained a junior matriculation or better (Table 6—6). Of particular 
interest is the fact that a number of the older students (from 35 to 44) were 
married, not working as dental assistants, and all taking the course to prepare 
themselves for re-entry into the work world now that their children had reached 
their teens (three of this group had their senior matriculation!), This category 
of women may provide an excellent source of able recruits in the future. 


TABLE 6-6 


EDUCATION AL BACKGROUND AND 
AGE OF STUDENT DENTAL ASSISTANTS 


Number of High School Years Completed 
One or Two/ Four Five 
Less Three 


Lessithan}20 nevis. 4 
2A) mm 2 eats wleaiete siete 3 
25 aD org ete ers Cieisre 4 
SO jm GAS oss 0's carers 3 
33° = "39's sisleerttaterets & 2 
40 —1440). Vinee ews 3 


LOCA). causes 


Source: Ottawa Dental Society, 1963. 


Shy practical examination was first held in 1963. 


2 There were 40 enquiries although only 23 application forms were completed. 
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While the foregoing may be a description of an atypical course it follows 
in general outline the data gathered in the McCutcheon study noted above and 
hence leads this researcher to believe that the membership in the courses in 
other cities probably resemble this group fairly closely. 


It is noteworthy that no male dental assistants are employed in dental 
offices although the Royal Canadian Dental Corps trains and utilizes the 
services of both male and female dental assistants to good effect. Many of the 
women, all Royal Canadian Air Force personnel, eventually leave the service 
and, it is believed by the Dental Corps, find work in the offices of civilian 
dentists. 


DENTAL TECHNICIANS 


The dental technicians have a long history of work in association with the 
dentists. Originally of course, the dentist did all his own prosthetic and appliance 
work and many of the older dentists still do much of their own. It was as long ago 
as 1854.in the United States however, ‘‘that the idea of a ‘central’ dental labo- 
ratory (outside the dental office) was conceived’’ but it was not until 1887 that 
the ‘‘industry’’ was founded.? 


The basic duties of a dental technician consist ‘‘of the extra-oral technical 
services involved in the fabrication of prostheses and appliances on the basis 
of written prescriptions from the dentist’’.?, The dental technician then has taken 
over, or has had passed on to him, many of the technical duties formerly performed 
exclusively by the dentist, particularly that of dental appliance fabrication. 


In this process a number of changes have taken place. Probably the first 
step was for the dentist to engage a technician to work in his office exclusively, 
then the dental technician opened his own workshop or laboratory and began to 
work for more than one dentist. The shift to the larger production unit with a more 
elaborate division of labour followed naturally in terms of efficiency and increased 
work, This separation of the two functions, professional and technical, has led 
to a serious problem of control for the profession, namely, that of controlling the 
activities of the dental technicians. The active concer which the profession has 
with ‘illegal practice’ on the part of the dental technicians attests to this lack of 


1 Neilson, J.W., D.D.S., M.S., ‘‘Manpower in Dentistry — The Dental Technician’’, 
J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 27, January 1961, pp. 15—16. 


2 The Michigan Study, op. cit., p. 148, their italics. 
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control. It is interesting to note that as the laboratories have grown in size there 
are two sources of contro! over illegal practice which assist the dental profession 
to see that the regulations of the Dentistry Act are complied with, viz., (i) the dental 
profession and (ii) the dental technicians’ employers who are themselves dental 
technicians and who do not wish such adverse publicity. When the laboratory is on 
a small scale, for instance, a one-man operation, illegal practice appears to be 
difficult to uncover.’ 


Closely allied to the organizational changes which have developed in the 
milieu wherein the dental technician has worked is the change which has taken 
place in the occupation itself, that is, in the services which the dental technicians 
believe they can provide and which have to be passed by the provincial legisla- 
tures before they are actually permitted to provide some of them. 


In many of the provinces dental technicians have attempted to obtain the 
right to deal directly with the public rather than solely working to a dentist’s 
prescription. They have had this right at one time or another in three provinces 
although it is only in Alberta under the Certified Dental Mechanics Act, 1961, 
that the dental technicians have the right to make and fit dentures directly for 
the public. In 1959 in Saskatchewan they were granted the right to work directly 
for the public providing the patient produced a certificate of oral health but this 
tight was taken away a year later. Similarly, in British Columbia, Division 10 of 
the General Regulation pursuant to the Dental Technicians’ Act of 1960 granted 
certain dental technicians the right to work directly for the public (provided 
they had had 12 years of experience, 7 of which had been spent in illegal 
practice, that is, dealing directly with the public!). The Supreme Court of 
British Columbia subsequently declared Division 10 ultra vires, hence the dental 
technicians lost the right to deal directly with the public. 


The exact number of dental technicians in Canada is difficult to determine 
because of the problem of determining who is a dental technician. In part, this 
comes about because of the nature of the various provincial organizations 
representing these men and their lack of a clear-cut mandate to represent the 
whole group; in part it is related to the changing nature of the industry itself. The 
number of small and one-man laboratories, while still predominant, is declining 
and the larger laboratories with their elaborate division of labour are on the 
increase. 


The eight provincial associations of dental technicians in Canada —— there 
are no associations in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island —— were contacted 
and asked for information regarding the numbers of members, qualifications for 
membership, etc. Only four of the associations replied, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 


i Neilson, op. cit., p. 14, See also pp. 105—1006, this studye 


2 A number of dentists and dental technicians mentioned this aspect to the researcher. 
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The Association of Dental Technicians of the Province of Quebec, L’Asso- 
ciation des Techniciens Dentaires de la Province de Québec, was founded in 
1944 and presently has a membership of 360. There are, according to the 
Secretary, ‘‘about 40 dental technicians who practise for Dental Surgeons’? who 
are not members of the Association but who “‘will have to become members of 
our Association according to the new amendments of the (Dental Technicians’) 
Act’’, Another source lists 375 as being the number engaged in dental laboratory 
work in Quebec, excluding those who work in dental laboratories ‘‘operated as 
a subsidiary activity by dentists’’ (Table 6—7).? 


TABLE 6-7 


NUMBER OF DENTAL LABORATORY ESTABLISHMENTS AND NUMBER OF 
EMPLOYEES IN TECHNICAL AND SUPERVISORY POSTS, BY SEX AND PROVINCES, 
CANADA, 1960 


Employees 


Technical 
Employees 


Establish- 
ments 


Total 
Employees 


Supervisory 
and Office 


Province 


Newfoundland @ee080800 0 @ 


Prince Edward Island... 
Nova Scotiacccccvcvece 
New Brunswick ...-eee. 
QUEDEC eoeesevecvecees 
Ontario seccccccavesecss 


Manitobas ccesecccevves 
Saskatchewan. .oeseeeee 
Altjerta ci. oss cls ae sos efuters 
British Columbia..ccees 


a 
om te Oe. Onl Ww 


Canada e@eoeeo0e0e208088 0 


(2)) 
ie) 


‘Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Scientific and Professional Equipment Manufacturers, 
1960’, Annual Census of Manufacturers, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1962, pp. 15 and 16. 


The Governing Board of Dental Technicians of Ontario reports that there 
are ‘‘approximately 235’’ registered dental technicians in Ontario, that is, 
men who are legally qualified to set up a dental laboratory of their own. As in 
the case of Quebec, the figures differ somewhat from those in the table developed 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ material. 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Province of Saskatchewan’s Association 
reports that there are 54 registered dental technicians in Saskatchewan, none 
of whom are women, and 10 registered students, 2 of whom are women. Only 


1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Scientific and Professional Manufacturers, 1960’’. Annual Census 
of Manufacturers, Catologue No. 47—206. 
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registered dental technicians may legally use the term ‘‘Dental Technician’’ or 
‘‘Registered Dental Technician’’ to describe themselves in Saskatchewan. To 
qualify for registration a candidate must be 21 years of age, have worked for at 
least 4 years with a Dental Technician and haye passed an examination conducted 
by the University of Saskatchewan. Eight of the registered dental technicians 
work alone or in firms where they are the only dental technician; 9 firms or 
partnerships employ 2 each; 5 firms employ 3 each; 1 firm has 4 dental technicians; 
and finally one large firm has 9 dental technicians in its employ (note: owners are 
included in the figure). The Saskatchewan data are also at variance with the 
cabular data. 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Alberta Society of Dental Technicians 
reports that their Association represents ‘‘20 out of 46 registered technicians 
in the province’’, all 46 of whom may legally operate their own dental laboratory. 
Here too the data differs from that in the table. 


The confusion in number of dental technicians and registered dental tech- 
nicians also arises because of the changed nature of the organization of the 
industry, that is, a number of the skilled technicians —— of whom some are 
registered and some are not —— may be working in a dental laboratory owned by 
one registered dental technician rather than on their own. 


TABLE 6-8 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES BY 
TYPE OF OWNERSHIP, DENTAL LABORATORIES, CANADA, 1960 


Establishments Employees 
Number Number 


Mean Number 


Type of Ownership aieBeplereee 


Individual ownership .eeecseceecees 404 
Partnership @eoeeveeceeoeoeeveeoee ee eoeerd 56 4,2 
Incorporated COMP AIL ate elele serail ele! ciete ls 39 16,0 


Total @eeoeee#s e e e e eeee 499 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Scientific and Professional Equipment Manufacturers, 
1960’, Annual Census of Manufacturers, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1962, p. 17. 


There is a wide range in the size of the establishments where the dental 
technicians are employed, ranging from the one-man establishments to some 
which employ 70 or more people (Table 6—8). In the course of the present research 
a number of laboratories of varying size were visited and the work organization 
and personnel of two of these, one large and one small, are described below. 
During these visits, particularly to the larger firms, the reason why there is a 
problem of definition for the dental technicians became clearer as did the reason 
why the growth in absolute numbers of registered dental technicians has not 
increased as rapidly as the industry itself. 
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LABORATORY NUMBER 1 


This laboratory had ten workers including the two partners, both registered 
dental technicians.1 They employed four ‘‘skilled technicians’’, 6ne semi- 
skilled operative for repetitive work, two technician trainees including one girl, 
and one delivery boy. Five of the eight engaged in technical work are immigrants, 
the other three, including the partners are all Canadians and relatives. (The semi- 
skilled worker and the delivery boy are Canadian-born.) According to one of the 
partners all of his skilled technicians, if they wished to become registered dental 
technicians and hence open their own laboratories, could join an evening ‘‘Study 
Club’’. This experience plus their day-to-day work could fit them to write and 
pass the examinations set by the Governing Board of the Dental Technicians of 
Ontario. This laboratory was a little too small for any great degree of specializa- 
tion although one or two of the four technicians were ‘‘gradually becoming 
specialists’’, 


LABORATORY NUMBER 2 


This is a very large dental laboratory with approximately 140 employees 
of whom 100 are on direct production, the remainder are primarily clerical- 
administrative except for 12 girls who drive the delivery cars. The occupational 
breakdown of those engaged in the technical branch of the organization follows:? 


1 Owner (Registered Dental Technician) 
14 Department Heads (4 Registered Dental Technicians) 


12 Technicians (1 Registered Dental Technician) 
set-up men 
inlay men 
designers 
gold technicians 
ceramicists 


44 Specialists 
13 Trainees 
4 Semi-skilled 
12 Dispatch Group (Receiving and Planning Department)‘ 


According to the owner, a registered dental technician, most of the depart- 
ment heads and skilled technicians in his employ could become registered dental 
technicians ‘‘quite easily if they were interested in opening up on their own”’ 
whereas the ‘‘specialists’’, all very highly trained on only one or two phases of 


1 That is, with provincial certification. 
2 The terminology is that used by the firm concerned. 


: Only one of these is “‘highly trained’’, The Receiver and Router has to translate and breakdown 
the dentists’ prescriptions into specific operations and then make up a *‘route card’? which 
determines the personnel in the laboratory who work on the particular piece. He also determines 
the number of hours each operation should take and hence, to a certain extent determines the 
cost of the work. One of the others ‘checks’ the route card and determines the actual materials to 
be used, locates them, then sends on the ‘pan’ with the work. Three of this group are typists, who 
type out the dentists’ prescriptions. Six are girls who receive and send out the packages from and 
to the dentist, in essence, packers, one is an ‘office’ boy. None of these except the Receiver and 
the Checker is likely to move beyond his or her present job. 
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the work ‘‘are unlikely to become R.D.T.s for reasons of efficiency and dollars 
and cents’’. That is, they have mastered certain operations and it makes for 
greater efficiency for the firm if they remain on these operations; for their own 
part they would have to take a sizeable cut in wages if they wanted to become 
‘*trainees’’ and prepare themselves for the dental technician status. Hence, a 
number of potential dental technicians (in the all-round sense) are channelled 
off into ‘‘specialist’’ areas rather than receiving the experience necessary for 
them to become registered dental technicians, their very skilfulness at certain 
operations limiting their chances of advancement. 


Of particular importance to any manpower study is the source of the skilled 
craftsmen and recruits for the industry. In Laboratory Number 1 above, five of 
the eight technical personnel were immigrants, three of the skilled technicians 
and the two trainees. In Laboratory Number 2 ‘‘ninety per cent of those employed 
on the technical side are immigrants, about 10 per cent from the United Kingdom 
and the other 80 per cent from Europe’’. This ratio also extends to the trainees, 
all of whom are European-born! Noteworthy too is the important part played by 
women in the larger firms. In Laboratory Number 2, 15 of the 44 specialists were 
women, all European-bor; five of the 13 trainees were women, all European- 
born; and, 2 of the 12 technicians were women, again European-born, one of 
whom was the only registered dental technician among this group.! The figures 
contained in Table 6—9 give the proportion of female employees engaged on the 
technical side in dental laboratories in Canada, the figures do not however 
include supervisory personnel, most of whom are men, hence the proportion of 
females is raised. 


TABLE 6-9 


PROPORTION OF MALE AND FEMALE TECHNICAL EMPLOYEES IN DENTAL 
LABORATORIES, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1960 


No. 
Newfoundland eoeeveeeeeoeeceoeeveoe 
Prince Edwardiisland, .cice sss 0s 


IN OV GEDCOU Arete ce aa 5 ei4cs sie cieusteronece 27 
New Brunswick si... eee e cette 9 
OUEDEC feats ss stele s sticererecaue slscetoretete 189 
ONEALIO cs «se s)sisrs sie.die es 6 tee a eeras 469 
NLATIAE CD a erie o's pret ere ce er erelenere si eterevete 85 
Saskatchewan... scctsccscecsvess 38 
Albertateteiize saett duvet ants tleiol 62 
BritishsGolumbisals «ccs cise rs nile 141 


Canada eeoeveereoeeoeeeeeoevoes 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘Scientific ana Professional Equipment Manufacturers, 
1960’’, Annual Census of Manufacturers, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1962, p. 16. 


1 ? 
About 11 per cent of the full-time dental laboratory technicians in the United States of America 
are women according to Knudtzon, Kermit F., ‘*Problems Related to Increased Training of 
Auxiliary Personnel’’, The Michigan Study, op. cit., p. 104. 
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All of the registered dental technicians interviewed in Ontario, owners 
and employees, stressed the problem of recruitment and training. In order to find 
trained people the larger firms recruit overseas, and at the time of the visit to 
Laboratory Number 2 that firm had placed advertisements in German newspapers 
and one of their employees on a vacation visit there was empowered to hire 
“fas many as he can get hold of’’.! The smaller firms too find that when they go 
on the open market for people the few trained people they find available ‘‘are 
nearly all Europeans’’. The same conditions apply when they attempt to find 
trainees. It was claimed that most native-born Canadians, male and female, with 
the amount of education deemed necessary for.a trainee dental technician 
(‘‘three or four years of high school’’ was the phrase usually used) were ‘‘not 
interested’’ and preferred to drive the delivery cars or take jobs as office boys 
if they were interested in employment in the industry at all. In Laboratory 
Number 2 the 12 girls driving the delivery cars were all Canadian-born. The 
wages for the unskilled beginners in the laboratory above range from $45—50 per 
week depending upon the age of the beginner. 


Most of the dental technicians trained in Canada learned. on-the-job by 
working with fully qualified technicians, and although the term apprenticeship 
was frequently encountered it is unlikely that their training was an apprentice- 
ship in the more formal sense of the term. 


In order to improve the quality of the training of the dental technicians, in 
view of the more elaborate work which they are being called upon to perform, a 
number of the provincial associations are making available part-time and evening 
classes. in theory and practice for the dental technician trainees. These courses 
in conjunction with the apprenticeships may in the future also act so as to limit 
entry to the occupation. 


In Ontario the Governing Board of the Dental Technicians of Ontario has 
‘fa fully equipped lab and starting this Fall [1963], will have courses to upgrade 
technicians in industry’’.? In Alberta, a new technical school opening soon in 
Edmonton ‘‘will have courses for the Dental Technicians training in theory and 
practical work’’.* The Secretary of the Quebec Association reports that:* 


To become a member, one has to fulfil all the requirements of the 
Pedagogic By-Laws [Appendix 4]. The course consists of 5 years of 
studies divided into two parts, ‘theoretical and practical. The first 
part consists of lectures, etc., given in our classrooms in the 
evenings and the second part of practical work executed under the 


1 They are also assisted by one of their suppliers of alloys who has extensive European contacts. 
: Personal communication from the Secretary. 
3 Personal communication from the Secretary. 


4 A , 
Personal communication from the Secretarv. 
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supervision of a Certified Dental Technician. When the student has 
succeeded in his fifth year examination, he is eligible to become a 
member of our Association providing he is a Canadian Citizen. 
Until now, dental technicians who were working for dental sur- 
geons were not obliged to be members of our Association, but in the 
very near future, only members and Registered Students will have 
the right to execute any phase of dental prosthetics. 


While these evening and part-time study courses are being made available 
to the ‘‘apprentice’’ dental technicians, on-the-job training appears to be the type 
of training favoured by the occupation’s leaders. It might well be that one or two 
strategically placed two-year full-time courses at technical-vocational schools 
with an additional in-service ‘practical’ year’s experience (as a paid employee) 
would prove to be a more efficient supply system for training dental technicians. 
It might also add some uniformity to the training and in addition relieve the 
experienced dental technicians, who are not trained technical school teachers, 
for their regular duties. 


TABLE 6-10 


AVERAGE GROSS INCOME AND INDEX OF PRODUCTIVITY BY 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 1958 


Average Gross 
Income 


Index of 
Productivity 


Number of 
Employees 


0 Soe le eels Sil Slew ee wis ole 6 ® elele a fateus $10,758 
Orle— OA, cand ds sles eet ea eetenteccnesis ta 15,591 145 
QoS ert Aes sue supp 0:0,.05% piscelous in, susdenelo .s. oie. ak i <8 19,652 183 
1 ee, he COT ee eco or ee eC nor eee js ie 235 
2, Si a3 Se | sis) ovale, as 05618 6 Sis 6 6/8 nisi soa 9) 6 4ye 6 26,668 248 
3.5 OF MOTEccesenesececccevccsasesevese 27,028 254 


Source: J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 27, July 1961, Table 1, abridged, 


PRODUCTIVITY 


The previous section outlined in a general way the duties and the area of 
work in which each of three types of dental auxiliary personnel are able to con- 
tribute. Research has shown that there is a relationship between a dentist’s 
productivity and his utilization of two of these types of dental auxiliaries (the 
dental hygienist and the dental assistant) if (i) gross or net income is used as a 
measure of productivity (Tables 6—10 and 6—11); or, if (ii) mean number of patients 


or mean number of patient visits are used as measures of productivity 
(Table 6—12).! 


1 : 
Canadian Dental Association,‘‘Survey of Dental Practice, 1958’’, J. Canad, D.A., Uct., Nov., and 
Dec. 1959. See also Hollingshead (ed.), The Survey of Dentistry, op. cit.; The Michigan Study, op. 
cit.; Baird, K.M., et al., op. cit. 
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TABLE 6-11 
AVERAGE NET INCOME, BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 1958 


Number of Employees Average Net Income 

0 rye a Sa ck a Se $ 6,096 
Oph Fe OSAP eters PO PS Se RT wis wets Eee ee 9,560 
OD, Diem ah Ly A ecieca.c, se 00% Lun 0 tie a erenee chaste + 1a) steinvarsts eh aye 10, 302 
bee TE eis su siete s Cislale © ciate the Scie 6 6 siete Gees vies 13, 236 
Piston ate ss ws 8ib4n CAleie)s ais bide 6 © vagal a.s Nie bem tke ores 14,056 
USOT Ole at er retaa ate «wales ee evceieie els 6 aia es we ee 14,054 
PA VOTAVeTAlL CeMti StS vss s5.60o5 cece 60 ae shee use ee aes 10,453 


Source: J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 27, July 1961, Table 2, abridged. 


TABLE 6-12 


MEAN NUMBER OF PATIENTS AND MEAN NUMBER:OF PATIENT VISITS 
BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, U.S.A., 1962 


Mean Number 
of Patients 


Number of Employees 
Full Time Part Time 


Mean Number of 
Patient Visits 


WONHNND KK BRB FH OO CO 
Or,rOnNF OND BF O 


Source: Proceedings of the Workshop on the Future Requirements of Dental Manpower and the 
Training and Utilization of Auxiliary Personnel, The University of Michigan, 
W.K, Kellogg Foundation Institute, 1962, p. 161. 


The data contained in the tables above clearly illustrate the impact that the 
utilization of dental auxiliaries has upon productivity whether measured in finan- 
cial or human terms. The productivity of a dentist working with auxiliaries is 
considerably greater than the dentist who works alone hence his earning power 
is greater. Also, he is able to provide a much greater number of treatment services 
than the assistant-less dentist. For example, the dentist with between ‘‘2.5 and 
3.4 employees’’ in 1958 had a mean net income of $14,056 and a productivity index 
of 248, that is, he earned about 2.3 times as much as and ‘‘he gave about two and 


half times as many treatment services as the dentist working without assistants’? * 


1 “The Relationship of Dental Auxiliaries to Increased Productivity and Income’, 
J. Canad. D.A., op. cit. 
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This increase in productivity is even more clearly illustrated when a break- 
down of the office equipment (i.e., number of dental chairs) and the number of 
auxiliary employees is made as in Table 6—13. In this instance, the peak produc- 
tivity as represented by the highest mean net income was obtained by those 
dentists whose offices contained three dental chairs and who employed two assis- 
tants, one working as a chair-side assistant and one as a secretary-receptionist 
(the duties of these assistants are frequently interchangeable). 


TABLE 6-13! 
1958 MEAN INCOME — NUMBER OF CHAIRS AND EMPLOYEES 


Mean Mean Net as 


Gross WOES Net Per Cent 


en 
Income Expense Income of Gross 


1 Chair, No Employees eeecesscscecvecs $10,165 58, 2 
1 Chair, 1 Secretary or Receptionist..... 16, 978 56,°5 
1 Chair, 1 Assistant wc ccccccecceccsoes 18, 388 54. 0 
2 Chairs, No Employees. ...esccseeeeees 13, 909 Sled. 
2 Chairs, 1 Secretary or Receptionist.... 22125 Sis 
2 Chairs, 1*Assistant..csccccccsvcceccs 23,0103 514 
2 Chairs, 1 Assistant and 1 Secretary 

or Receptionists esseeevcscvcseecseces 2057.17 50. 6 
2 Chairs, "2° Assistants. ..0s 5000s c's 0 ces 21 O35 55a 
2 Chairs, 1 Technician and 1 or 

2 of the following: 

Assistants, Secretaries or 

Receptionists... .ccsccccccccsescesece 5603 
2 Chairs, 1 Hygienist and 1 or 2 of 

the following: 

Assistants, Secretaries or 

Receptionists. .crccccccccccccssccece 53. 0 
3 Chairs, 1 Assistants .wscsesccsccccece 5257, 
3 Chairs, 2 of the following: 

Assistants, Secretaries or 

Receptionists. ..ccccccccsccccvceveces 50 ,a8 
3 Chairs, 1 Hygienist and 1 or 2 

of the following: 

Assistants, Secretaries or 

Receptionists ss eset ate cts oe Ce etter 27223 5sn3 
4 Chairs, 1 or more employees other 

th an} Dentist sieis.cks/g1lnie' se crapelore's ebatuienalars 40, 876 29511 


4 Chairs, 1 Dentist and 1 or more 
Other Employ COSs 46 cs se. wiv oe cles oe ele 


1 Private Practitioners only, 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Practice, 1958, a booklet compiled from 
data contained in J. Canad. D.A., Vol, 25, October, November and December, 1959, 
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TABLE 6-14 
PERCENTAGE OF DENTISTS EMPLOYING NUMBER AND TYPE OF PERSONNEL! 


Number and 


Type N.S. |P.E.I. |Nfld. |Canada 
of Personnel 


No Employees.. 12,9 
One Assistant.. 48.0 
One Secretary... 15.8 
One Assistant & 

One Secretary 5.8 
Two Assistants pS) 
One Part-time 

Assistant... Sas 
One Technician 

& One Asst... 3.6 
@thenrsretecrerclererere 3.4 

otalt «dae 100 


1 Private Practitioners only. 
2 No information as to provinces 


Source: Canadian Dental Association, Survey of Dental Practice, 1958, a booklet compiled from 
data contained in J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 25, October, November and December, 1959, 


Unfortunately, not all of the dentists utilize the services of the auxiliaries 
to this extent (Table 6—14). One dentist in eight in Canada in 1958 did not have 
the services of an assistant and two-thirds of all the dentists had only one assis- 
tant, either chair-side or secretarial. (It has been predicted that by 1975 in the 
United States only one dentist in 12 —8 per cent— will be working alone, less than 
half will have one employee, one in three dentists will have two employees, one 
in eight will have three, and three in every 100 dentists will have four or more 
employees. It has been estimated that this increase in the utilization of auxiliaries 
will raise the 1955 over-all production index of 183 to 225.)1 It is not difficult to 
understand why dentists in Canada fail to utilize the services of the dental 
hygienists: there are so few of them, approximately one to every 70 dentists. In 
addition, their geographic distribution across the country acts as a further limiting 
factor (Table 6—15). The reasons for the dentists, resistance to and limited use 
of the other auxiliaries is not as clear. One of the reasons, of course, may be that 
the low salaries and conditions of work offered to potential recruits deters bright 
girls from, coming forward. Dean McCutcheon’s report pointed out some of the 
major grievances made by his respondents, all dental assistants working in 1959 
in dentists’ offices:? 


1 Hollingshead (ed.), op. cit., p. 482. 
2 McCutcheon, op. cit., pp.. 10—11. 
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overtime work; 

withholding salary for absence due to illness; 

failure to provide meals when overtime work is required; 
assignment of menial tasks (‘‘We are glorified charwomen’’); 


desire for a union (‘‘Why take a course at this pay —— we need a union’’), 


TABLE 6-15 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS, 1962 


Province Number Practising 

Newfoundland .%. s...s.s:ss © = 0.00 © seuss to ele e > stuay eine uate © ale leeale 0 
PrinceiERdward Island. . cs << sss < 0s ee se 0s sis slew ehelsle Haw a 0 
NOVA SCOLL AY «. a0.s.s-sereye os grarnie'e winbane’a'stelale’ elavelpra’ ss Sigialer a! sei ete 5 
New, Bruns wick. laveleistosws «6 seco: 6 4, <.6.e:aeleerell oie Sle tera. e stele elelatt « 0 
Que DEG. dicen. oieiee.sis 0.0.0 clage eteseleiaieieie) cele angie (6.8 ciate cletete slels aie 0 
QntariO:c cic cisje.ale. « praise 609,04, 0)6)9)0408.0,4 ere lece arele fe 6 See et ayetere le aLs) 6 58 
Manitoba ais 010s 9 syejecsys-6 a 0 6, 6.0)0 0 0.0.5. 010. 6,0010 © © 0 0106 a s/eye 616 8.8 6 1 
Sask at Chew ate 0 00.0.5. 0,,0:0:6.¢: 016 90.6 ¢:6)010'e 00.0.0. 0,.0 one.0 66. s1886@ 018 6 ore 7 
Al bert 2 d's sve. sis. 0.0 0,6 0iele 0.0.0 0,0 0 «10 0.0,4/4 0.018 6,010 8 0 0 ube sin Mie eters oe 4 
British Columbiasccccccccccnsccsccceccnccccecsececeses 8 

CANEGGAL. « aisinie ale es. 016 01s 4,0 1¢.sinil oieielbhe.e «45 otthe ctentie tigi tte 83 


Source: J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 28, July 1962, 


He noted that the ‘‘starting weekly salary in present position’? was $34.37 and 
the ‘‘present average weekly salary’? was $49.28. These salaries were being 
offered at a time when the average wage for women in clerical positions of 
intermediate grade in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver was $55.03, 
and the average wage in a common semi-skilled occupation (key-punch operator) 


was $60.35° Telephone operators in 1959 in the same cities earned a weekly 
average of $50.79’. 


The Royal Canadian Dental Corps, because of a shortage of dental officers, 
has carried out a number of pilot studies to determine how better and increased 


1 Tables 89, 90, 91, 92, ‘‘Wage and Salary Rates in Manufacturing®’, Wage Rates, Salaries and 
Hours of Labour, 1959, Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Since only 4 large cities are used the weekly wage quoted above is probably inflated. 


2 Working and Living Conditions in Canada, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1962, Table 9, pe 34. 
: Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, 1959, op. cit. 
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usage of auxiliary personnel could improve the dental officers’ productivity. 
Some of the major findings which they have reported to date confirm that the use 
ot basic clinical technicians —— the Army equivalent of a civilian dental 
hygienist —— and a specially trained advanced clinical technician improved the 
efficiency of the dental office (Tables 6—16 and 6—17). They have been able to 
report that:! 


TABLE 6-16 


EQUIVALENT DENTAL OFFICER HOURS PERFORMED 
BY THE CLINICAL TECHNICIAN 


Equivalent Dental Officer 
Time Per Operation 
In Minutes? 


Equivalent 
Dental Officer 
Hours 


Operation 


ETOONVIGXIGN Vacs ces < cane crete 


Ik AIO PT ADS vee crys ot a sele fs 4 oe 2.9 
Multiple Amalgam Restorations, 14.0 
Single Amalgam Restorations.. 1037 
Synthetic Restorations. ....... 5.6 
Temporary Cement Restorations oa 
AMPFTOSSIONS 5% s s.cns's a tals b1e. busier 1,0 


Total eevee eereseoeeseee 


Equivalent dental officer hours per duty day = oes 


= 3.9 hours? 


1 Time it would take for a dental officer to perform that operation or portion of the operation 
performed by the clinical technician. 


2 The Study was in progress for 13% days. 


Source: Baird, K.M., D.D.S., Shillington, G.B., D.D.S., B.Sc., and Protheroe, D.H., D.D.S., M.P.H., 
*‘Pilot Study on the Advanced Training and Employment of Auxiliary Personnel in the Royal 
Canadian Dental Corps: Preliminary Report’’, J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 28, 1962, p, 632. 


The clinical technician (advanced) performed dental treatment equi- 
valent to nearly four dental officer hours per 6'4-hour working day, 
which means in effect that the dental officer-clinical technician 
team achieved 10% dental officer hours in a 64-hour day, an increase 
of 61.5 per cent, 


and, 


The increase in productivity during the study period when evaluated 
by time points per duty day was 90.7 per cent over the previous 


1 Baird, et al., op. cit., p. 633. 
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quarter and 95.8 per cent over the 14 duty days immediately prior to 
the study. 


Before examining the R.C.D.C. pilot study any closer a brief look will be 
taken at the personnel concerned, the basic clinical technician and the 
advanced clinical technician. 


TABLE 6-17 


A COMPARISON OF THE TIME POINTS VALUE OF DENTAL SERVICES BEFORE! 
AND DURING THE STUDY, R.C.D.C., 1962 


Time Points per duty day during study... ccccsecceccesncescccescescseessccees LILG6 
Time Points per duty day, 14 days prior to study .ececccrcecccccccccesccssesces 07,2 
Time Points per duty day, previous qUarter .cccccccccsccccccccscccccscccessees 69,0 
Per cent increase over previous 14 dayS..cececeee ceccccvcsccccccccscsceccess IRS 
Per cent increase over previous: quarters sds sa 0s sss ss see see's o's 00's VN e's ee 5 6 are see Ue 


‘ Probably a more accurate evaluation or comparison of productivity before and during the study can 


be obtained by comparing the time points value of dental services performed. Time points are 
weighted values based on the average times required to complete the various dental operations 

and are used by the Royal Canadian Dental Corps to assess dental officer productivity. The 
increase in the productivity during the study period using these values was 95.8 per cent over 

the previous 14 days and 90.7 per cent over the previous quarter, In actual fact the increase in 
productivity may be greater than shown since a normal seven-and-a-half hour day was worked during 
the perieds prior to the study compared to six-and-a-half hours during the study. 


Source: Baird, K.Mo, D.D.S., Shillington, G.B., D.D.S., B.Sc., and Protheroe, D.H., D.D.S., M.P.H., 
**Pilot Study on the Advanced Training and Employment of Auxiliary Personnel in the Royal 
Canadian Dental Corps: Preliminary Report’’, J. Canad. D.A., Vol. 28, 1962, p. 633. 


There are 22 Dental Technicians (Clinical) —— to use their proper military 
trade title —— in the Armed Services, four of whom are women from the R.C.A.F. 
and 18 men from the R.C.D.C.* These basic clinical technicians all began their 
career as dental assistants, after having completed a 4—weeks training course. 
(The dental assistant is the basic trade for ‘‘other ranks’’ in the R.C.D.C.) 
After serving as dental assistant for sometime they were selected, on the basis 
of previous performance, to take the basic clinical technicians course which 
consists of the following:? 


(a) a 24-week course which included a study of anatomy, dental anatomy, 
histology, embryology, bacteriology, physiology, first aid, pharmacology, 
dental pathology, dental radiology, oral hygiene, patient management and 
clinical practice; 


1 Figures as of June 1962, 


2 Baird, et al., op. cit., p- 630. 
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(b) a minimum of 30 months on-the-job training and experience; and, 
(c) a further four-week course to round out their training and education. 


The work carried out in the Armed Services by these personnel is considered 
by the R.C.D.C. to be similar to that carried out in civilian practice by the dental 
hygienists. It should be noted further that the minimum educational requirement to 
enlist in the Canadian Army, and hence be eligible for the dental technician 
(clinical) training, is ‘‘Grade 8, Ontario, or its equivalent’’, that is, successful 
completion of elementary school. In addition, the potential army recruit has to 
reach certain standards on the various aptitude tests and tests of ability which 
are administered at time of enlistment. The Canadian Army does, of course, 
attract many recruits other than those with the minimal educational qualifications. 


The dental assistants selected by the R.C.D.C. to train as clinical tech- 
nicians are those whose work as dental assistants and whose service record, 
aptitude and ability tests results, and general attitude warrant the opportunity 
to receive the extra training. Their work in the Corps is ‘‘concerned almost 
entirely with the preventative side’’ of the dental service supplied by the Corps, 
and in this their use has been highly successful.' 


In part, their very success has led the R.C.D.C. to state:? 


The importance of dental health education and preventative dentistry 
in the Forces is fully recognized but the growing backlog of restora- 
tive treatment nevertheless remains a problem of major concern. As 
in civilian life, there has been a shortage of dental officers and it 
has not been possible to keep up with the increasing demand for 
treatment. It is true that our auxiliary personnel have been of great 
assistance in coping with the demand but they cannot be expected 
to reduce the pressing requirement for dental officers whose skills 
they can only augment. It was felt, however, that possibly the 
responsibilities of the auxiliaries could be extended to include 
procedures which would not only be beneficial in the preventative 
program but would contribute to the restorative program as well. In 
this way the dental officer would be relieved of certain of the more 
routine operations and would be free to devote more of his time to a 
side of the service which actually required his level of training, 
judgment and experience. Such time-consuming procedures would be 
delegated to an auxiliary with a lesser training but with a high level 
of technical skill along certain well-defined lines. It would be the 
first step toward establishing the validity of the concept of the 
dental health team in utilizing more fully the professional skills of 
the dentist. 


l Tbid., p. 627. 
2 Tbid., pp. 627—628, 
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The considerations noted in the quotation above have led the R.C.D.C., as 
an experiment, to train one of their basic clinical technicians (“‘an outstanding 
clinical technician’’) as an advanced clinical technician. This initial training 
was carried out on an informal basis with a view to developing a curriculum for 
the future training of more basic clinical technicians to this advanced level. 


The procedures which it was felt could be delegated to the advanced clinical 
technician and for which he was trained are listed in Table 6-18. These were all 
assessed and selected on the basis that ‘‘the advanced procedures which could 
be delegated must be based on a purely mechanical approach to standard tech- 
niques which would be acceptable to the majority of patients’’.! This was 
deemed desirable by the R.C.D.C. because:? 


TABLE 6-18 
ADVANCED PROCEDURES DELEGATED TO A CLINICAL TECHNICIAN 


Clinical Fields Delegated Procedures 


Operative Dentistry Application of the rubber dam 
Selecting, contouring, placing and 
removing of matrix bands 
Packing, carving and finishing amalgam 
restorations 
Placing, carving and finishing various 
types of temporary cements 


Partial Denture Prosthodontics Impressions for Study casts 
Final impressions 
Simple interocclusal records 
Tooth shade selection 


Complete Denture Prosthodontics Preliminary impressions 
Preliminary bite relations (carving and 
fitting of bite blocks prior to inter- 
occlusal registration by the dental 
officer) 


Periodontics? Periodontal packs 


| Home care instructions 


1 These procedures are in addition to prophylaxis and scaling for which the basic clinical 
technician was trained. 


Source: Baird, K.M., D.D.S., Shillington, G.B., D.D.S., BoSc., and Protheroe, D.H., D.D.S., MoP.oHo, 
**Pilot Study on the Advanced Training and Employment of Auxiliary Personnel in the Royal 
Canadian Dental Corps: Preliminary Report’’, J. Canad. D.A., Vol, 28, 1962, p. 630. 


1 Thid., p. 629. 
? Ibid. 
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There are definite boundaries beyond which the training of auxi- 
liaries in such a program cannot and should not extend. For example, 
diagnosis and treatment planning are high professional achieve- 
ments which require the training, knowledge and experience of a 
dentist. Similarly the removal or cutting of or injection of agents 
into human tissue as well as the actual responsibility for any treat- 
ment must remain the prerogative of the registered practitioner. 


The findings, concerned with the increased productivity of the dental officers, 
contained in Tables 6—16 and 6-17 above, are the results of the pilot study con- 
ducted with the advanced clinical technician, a dental officer, and two dental 
assistants, one of whom was a chair-side assistant for the dentist and the other 
an aide for the clinical technician. The latter assistant’s duties ‘‘were to assist 
the clinical technician as required, seat and dismiss patients, clean up and 
sterilize instruments after appointments, set out instruments for the next opera- 
tion and perform other tasks which were presented’’.! In addition, three treatment 
rooms were used in the experiment, two were completely equipped dental rooms 
and the third contained X-ray and other dental instruments and materials. A 
steady flow of patients, all service personnel, was made available to this 
dental team. 


The results of the foregoing study were very gratifying to the R.C.D.C. and 
illustrate very effectively the increased productivity in dental care which can be 
obtained by the rational use of a closely co-ordinated dental team, rational 
breakdown of work components, and the careful examination and consideration 
of dental office procedures.? 


It must be borne in mind that the strict control which the Forces 
can exact over their personnel’s time and activities as patients is not available 
to a dentist in private practice, nor probably to the dentist in a clinic. Further, 
the negative sanctions which the military can apply for a patient’s tardiness 
and hence ensure a steady flow of patients and maintain a strict time scheduling 
as in their experiment probably make the ‘61.5 per cent improvement’’ more 
real in the Forces than in private practice. This fact does not, however, minimize 
the importance of their study and its implications for the extended and increased 
utilization of highly trained non-professional personnel. 


These personnel, the basic clinical technician and the advanced clinical 
technician, are permitted to use their skill only in the Armed Forces. The basic 
clinical technicians’equivalent in civilian life, the dental hygienists, must have 
successfully completed a two-year university course at a recognized dental 


1 Tbid., p. 631. 

a programme for training dentists in similar procedures has been designed in the U.S.A. See 
Captains Heckel, J.C.,and Rickey, J.E., Training Program for Dental Officers in the Multiple Chair, 
Chairside Assistant Technique, USPHS, U.S. Coast Guard Base, Alameda, California. 
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school in order to practise’and, as mentioned in an earlier section, they are all 
women. Hence, this closes off any civilian opportunities for the male basic 
clinical technicians, despite their successful and very effective contribution 
under the direction of registered dentists in the R.C.D.C., because most of them 
have only ‘‘some high school education’’. Also, the women basic clinical tech- 
nicians of the R.C.A.F. are ‘‘all warned that they’ll not be able to practise what 
we teach them legally on civvy street’’ before they begin their training. 


Needless to say, the new and experimental R.C.D.C. technician occupation 
of advanced clinical technician has no counterpart in civilian dental care in 
Canada, the only occupational group which resembles this new technician 
category (dental hygienist with extended duties) is the School Dental Nurse in 
New Zealand. 


The New Zealand School Dental Nurse is another attempt to cope with the 
shortage of professional dental manpower by the use of ancillary personnel. The 
first School Dental Nurses were graduated in 1925.1 Their course was started 
because of the serious shortage of dentists in general and particularlv 
the shortage of dentists available to care for the dental needs of school-age and 
pre-school children. This condition was first brought to the public’s attention in 
1912 in a New Zealand Department of Public Health report and was further under- 
lined by the nature of the dental defects found in the conscripts of World War 1. 
After much acrimonious debate a school dental service was inaugurated and a 
plan for training dental nurses was instituted. An extension to the School Dental 
Service called the Adolescent Service was suggested on New Zealand’s entry 
into World War II in 1939 when it was found ‘‘that 45 per cent of the young men 
called up for service were artificial denture cases’’.? This was the result, it was 
claimed, of the gap between the time when the youth was out of school and that 
point when he or she began earning his or her own living. Again, after some 
heated debate. the Adolescent Dental Service was started in 1947. 


The School Dental Nurses are employed and trained by the Department of 
Health who operate the school dental clinics. They are recruited from girls over 
17 who hold a school certificate —— this would not permit them to enter a 
university without the writing of a matriculation examination, but would allow 
them entry into a teachers’ training college. Their training lasts for two years, a 
total of 1,608 hours. In the first year they are in attendance for 824 hours, 36 per 
cent of their time is spent in lectures and 64 per cent in laboratory instruction; in 
the second year they attend for 784 hours, 11 per cent in lectures and 89 per-cent 
in clinical instruction and practice. 


1 Much of what follows on the School Dental Nurse in New Zealand is based on Fulton, J.T., 
Experiment in Dental Care, Worid Health Organization Monograph Series, World Health Organiza- 
tion, Geneva, 1951, 


2 Thid., p. 69. 
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The procedures and duties which they perform under the direction of a 
dentist from the Health Department are very broad and include:! 


«ss Examinations, prophylaxis, fillings, extractions, gum treatments, 
and dental health education for elementary school children. 


An average of 715 children per nurse were cared for in the school dental clinics 
in 1949, These clinics are located, usually in the schools, throughout New 
Zealand and clinic ‘‘service was available to 97 per cent of all the elementary 
schools —— both public and private —— in New Zealand’’ in 1951.2 Because of 
this extensive coverage it was found that ‘‘the average rural child in New 
Zealand is in as good dental health as his urban counter part’ a far cry from the 
situation in Canada.* 


The plans to introduce the School Dental Nurse in the years shortly after 
World War I did not meet of course, with the whole-hearted approval of all the 
dentists but, at an executive meeting of the New Zealand Dental Association 
approval was given to the scheme ‘introduced by the Chief Dental Officer of the 
Health Department. Despite the professions’ early misgivings, by 1951 Fulton, 
after numerous discussions with dentists and officials of the Dental Associa- 
tions, was able to report: 


All of them think that the programme has been of great benefit to 
the children. Some criticism was voiced concerning materials used 
and techniques employed but nowhere was there any thought of 
discontinuing the Service. Of particular interest were the views of 
older dentists who were practising before the dental-nurse system 
began. .They were positive that the children of today are vastly 
superior dental patients, with better mouths, better discipline, and 
better attitudes toward dental hygiene. 


This attempt to introduce a dental auxiliary with legal rights to provide exten- 
sive dental service, albeit to school children and pre-school children, has proved 
to be quite successful and in part might help to minimize the serious effects of 
the unfavourable population-dentist ratio (2,600) prevalent in New Zealand. 


Both of the foregoing successful attemps to increase dental productivity and 
increase the amount of dental services available in (i) Canada and (ii) New 
Zealand have serious implications for Canada, a country which is suffering from 
a reported shortage of dentists. Each of the attemps provides positive evidence, 
one albeit, on an experimental basis, that auxiliary personnel can be selected, 
trained and educated to perform many of the now standardized and routine duties 


1 Thid., p. 84. 

2 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 8. Cf., pp» 90—94, this study. 
4 Ibid., pp. 58—59. 
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of the dentists. In part, this process is following the footsteps of many other 
professions wherein the practitioners have cast off or passed on what Professor 
Hughes calls their ‘dirty work’ to those in “‘lesser’’ occupations below them.* 


This chapter has described the duties, education and training of the 
auxiliaries, and the benefits, financial and productive, which accrue to the 
dentists who utilize the services of these auxiliaries in their practices. In addi- 
tion, the utilization of two ‘‘special’’ types of auxiliary personnel (not in general 
use in Canada, viz., (i) the Advanced Clinical Technician in the Royal Canadian 
Dental Corps, and (ii) the School Dental Nurse in New Zealand) and their 
contribution and potential contribution to the dental health team were examined. 


The analysis of the data gathered leads to a number of conclusions. 
Firstly, in order to raise their productivity and hence provide more adequate 
dental service to meet the present and expected rise in demand for these services 
more dentists will have to follow the lead of their colleagues who are making 
full use of dental auxiliaries. This may require special short-term courses for 
the dentists in the form of lectures on the multiple chair, chairside technique.’ 
Secondly, any increase in the utilization of dental auxiliaries by the profession 
will require a substantial increase in the number of dental auxiliaries being 
trained.* Thirdly, in order to produce the large numbers of auxiliaries who will 
obviously be required if any serious attempt is made to meet the future demands 
for dental service, serious consideration should be given to the organization of 
programmes to train these personnel within the framework of the existing academic 
and technical-vocational secondary school system. Fourthly, some attention 
should be paid to the relationship between the high level of education and the 
dental procedures and areas of work which are prescribed for the dental 
hygienists. Either her education and training should be much shorter, much less 
demanding and rigorous and carried out in a different milieu than at present or 
her legal duties should be expanded in keeping with her superior educational 
achievements. Finally, an extensive recruitment programme designed to attract 
both male and female trainees to all types of dental auxiliary services must be 
carried out by the dental associations and societies, the dentists, the depart- 
ments of health and the vocational guidance departments of the schools and the 
National Employment Service. 


t Hughes, Everett C., Good People — And Dirty Work, Lectures on Living, Series V, (National 
Committee for Mental Health, McGill University) Montreal, 1948. For instance, the physicians pass 
on their ‘‘dirty work’ ’to the nurses who in turn pass on their ‘‘dirty work’’ to the hospital maids 
and assistants, and so on. 


2 Heckel and Rickey, op. cit. 


3 The attrition rate of trained personnel is an important factor. About 50 per cent of the 16,000 
licensed dental hygienists in the U.S.A. are not practising. Campbell, op. cit., p. 77. 


CHAPTER 7 


CONCLUSION 


This study has been concerned with the supply of and demand for dental 
manpower in Canada. It was undertaken at a time when most official reports 
claimed that there was a serious shortage of dentists in the country, hence, a 
limited supply of dental services available to the public. 


Underlying the supply side of the question is the basic assumption that the 
more favourable the population-dentist ratio which prevails the more able the 
profession is to meet the demands for dental services. 


In Canada since the end of World War I there has been an increasing lack of 
improvement in the populationedentist ratio for the country as a whole, that is, the 
proportional increase in population growth during this period has exceeded the 
proportion of the population entering dentistry. 


During this same period there has been a marked concentration of dentists 
in certain provinces and in the highly urbanized areas with a consequent decline 
in the availability of services in the rural and small town areas. The data 
gathered during the course of the research suggest that the maldistribution of 
dentists — between urban and rural areas — is likely to continue. 


These findings appear to be two aspects of the problem of recruiting young 
people into the profession. On the one hand is the sheer problem of general 
recruitment to dentistry and on the other is the more specialized problem of 
recruiting dentists to provide their services in those areas lying beyond the 
large metropolitan districts. 


The problem of recruiting people able to cope with a university education 
and professional training is a general one and not one faced by the dental 
profession alone. In addition, the individual decision to embark on a lengthy 
educational and training programme leading to professional status is the result 
of a long and not clearly understood process and of a wide variety of factors and 
influences, abilities and attitudes. 


A major deterrent to recruitment in any profession is the financial cost of 
training. At present dental education in Canada is more expensive per annum than 
education in any other faculty. A general re-appraisal ofthe whole structure of 
financial assistance to universities, to the professional schools, and to the whole 
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student body is needed so that ability to attend a university in Canada will no 
longer be contingent upon ability to pay fees. The success of the students, 
including dental, sponsored by the Department of Veterans Affairs in the 
immediate post-war period sets a worthy example. 


The proportion of Canadian university students who are dental students has 
declined considerably in the last two decades and during the last few years there 
has been an apparent shortage of ‘‘qualified’’ recruits, as reflected in the number 
of unfilled places at Canadian dental schools. This may, in part, be an artifact of 
geography since not every province has a dental school (the six dental schools 
are located in five provinces) and some students attend dental schools in the 
neighbouring states of the U.S.A. For example, British Columbia has no dental 
school as yet and approximately one-half of the Canadians studying dentistry in 
the U.S.A. are from that province. On the other hand, 10 percent of the students 
who enter first year do not proceed to the second; this may well be a retlection 
of the academic quality of the students selected for training. 


There is, nevertheless, a critical shortage of dentists hence serious 
consideration will have to be given to the opening of new dental schools and the 
expansion of the present facilities so that the proportion of the whole student 
body who are studying dentistry will not slip further back but will, if anything, 
recoup its former position and perhaps move ahead of it. (The location of any new 
schools should, of course, take into account the changing demographic conditions 
of the country,and the firm belief on the part of the profession that the new 
schools must be located at a university which already has or will shortly have a 
medical faculty.) 


This increase in facilities for dental education will become increasingly 
necessary if any type of government-sponsored dental care scheme is to be 
introduced because the expected increase in demand for dental services will 
result in an even more acute shortage of dental manpower than at present. In view 
of the length of time required to plan a new school, to build and equip the 
physical plant and to gather together a teaching staff, the authorities concerned 
should seriously consider re-introducing some form of accelerated classes or 
crash programme. That is, they should identify and recognize the period as one of 
crisis, comparable to the war-time and immediate post-war periods. 


An important source of recruits which has some bearing upon the urban-rural 
maldistribution of dentists seems to have disappeared. That is, the rural area 
itself. A recruitment programme designed to increase the proportion of dentists 
serving in the rural areas should be introduced. As long as tuition fees and 
maintenance costs at university are paid by the individual student it may be 
possible to introduce a programme similar to that sponsored by the Royal 
Canadian Dental Corps wherein the Corps sponsors the students at university, 
and after graduation they are obligated to serve in the Corps for a stipulated 
period. In the case of the civilian-student, his or her sponsorship by a tederal or 
provincial government agency would require that upon graduation the dentist under- 
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take to spend a period in a rural or other area designated by the sponsor. The 
Dental Students Bursary Plan recently introduced by the Ontario Department of 
Health contains the stipulation that: 


Every student who receives bursary assistance has an obligation 
to enter general dental practice, on completion of training, ina 
location in the Province of Ontario which is acceptable to the Minister 
of Health. Repayment of the bursary by the student will not be con- 
sidered a cancellation of this obligation. The return in service will 
be one calendar year for each academic year of bursary assistance 
given,! 


The efficacy of this new recruitment scheme bears careful watching. Even 
if only partially successful it might provide a basis for a national scheme of such 
bursaries. The introduction of such a plan, however, will not necessarily increase 
the proportion of rural recruits who come forward. A close look at the quality of 
the education provided at the secondary school level in rural Canada may suggest 
that major changes will have to take place before a marked increase in rural 
recruits will come about. 


The provision of dental services for the rural areas might also be facilitated 
by the introduction of regional clinics established in outlying areas in much the 
same manner that the ‘‘consolidated’’ high schools have been introduced to 
provide better educational facilities for rural secondary school children. In the 
latter case, of course, school buses have provided the link between the client and 
the service. Dental clinic buses operating out of this regional clinic may provide 
a similar service by either bringing the clients to the service (the extensive 
ambulance service in the United Kingdom may act as a good example) or by taking 
the service to the clients, the more usual practice. 


An important source of recruits to dentistry in many countries appears to 
have been neglected in Canada. An international comparison of the percentage of 
dentists who are women in various countries places Canada well near the bottom 
of the list. Since only slightly less than one-half of the high school graduates in 
Canada are women and, in general, their progress through school is one marked by 
success rather than failure or near failure, some attention should be paid to them 
as possible recruits for dentistry. This is particularly true of native-born Canadian 
girls: less than 30 per cent of the 97 women practising dentistry in Canada were 
born here. It is interesting to note, however, that almost half of those whose whole 
university and dental education was obtained in Canada were born outside the 
country, that is, came to Canada as immigrants. Most of these dentists came from 
the Baltic countries where dentistry is a ‘‘women’s profession’’, so that recruit- 
ment to the profession in Canada is a reflection of the social values and the 
culture of their birthplace which has been passed on to them by their parents — 
despite the fact that they were resident in Canada. 


1 Information Bulletin, Dental Students Bursary Plan, Ontario Department of Health. 
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This source of recruits should be considered because of the contribution 
they are presently making to the provision of dental public health services: almost 
1 in 3 of the women dentists participates in the public health service including 
hospital and school dental services, in contrast to the 1 in 50 of their male col- 
leagues who is associated with these services, This is anot unimportant consider- 
ation if an expansion in the school dental services and public health programmes 
in general is anticipated. 


The level of self-recruitment to the dental profession in Canada is much 
lower than that in many of the older professions. This may be due to the negative 
attitude held towards their own profession by at least 1 in 5 of the dentists. This 
suggests that the profession and individual dentists in particular will have to play 
a more important role in the publicising of their own profession as a possible 
career for able high school students. Because, as the McNair Committee points 
out, ‘‘other attempts to publicise it are bound to be handicapped’’ as ‘‘long as 
the majority of dentists are not good advocates of their profession’’, Any planned 
recruitment of this type will require a much closer liaison between the profession 
and the vocational guidance departments of the high schools than exists at 
present. 


Between 1946 and 1960 immigration played a very important role in the 
supply of practitioners in most of the recognized professions in Canada except 
dentistry. Comparatively few dentists ever migrate to Canada. There may be many 
reasons for this such as the relatively good opportunities for dentists abroad, the 
Canadian immigration policy, or the attitude of the professional associations to 
the qualifications held by the immigrant dentist. Since most graduate dentists 
from abroad, with some few exceptions, are forced to spend at least two years at 
a Canadian dental school to re-qualify, migration to Canada is not a particularly 
inviting prospect. This is a very important and virtually untapped source of 
recruits which should be examined very carefully by the professional associations, 
societies and licensing bodies. Most of the other immigrant professionals 
(physicians, architects, etc.) and scientists (bio-chemists, physicists, etc.) 
trained in Europe and Britain are eligible after a minimum waiting period, to 
practise their profession or to teach in Canadian universities while their dentist 
colleagues suffer the indignity of being returned to the status of dental student. 


The need for dental service appears to be universal. It is noteworthy, 
however, that those in Canada — as in the U.S.A. — seeking dental service are 
marked off from the general population in certain ways, viz., they tend to come 
from the higher income groups, have more education, and live in urban rather than 
rural areas — these three factors are not unrelated, of course. 


There are a number of reasons why people in need of dental care do not 
seek dental service until an emergency arises. An examination of the social 
characteristics of those who do seek dental treatment, particularly preventive 
care, leads one to believe that financial reasons, above all others, lead to dental 
negligence. This has to be qualified, of course, because ‘‘ability to pay’’ for 
dental service is a social-psychological as well as an economic fact. In general 
terms, that large segment of our population (60 per cent or more) which, for want 
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of a better term, we call the working class (essentially the manual workers of our 
society as opposed to the non-manual or white collar group) do not utilize the 
dental services to the same extent as the middle classes. Occasionally the 
income of those in the ‘‘top eaming’’ group of the working class is greater than 
the income of those in the ‘‘lowest earning’’ group of the middle class yet 
research has shown that they still have different consuming and spending 
patterns, i.e., different styles of life. In each case the style of life is more 
closely related to the social-occupation group to which they belong. To a large 
extent this is associated with the social values which these different groups 
hold. Middle class values tend to be those which dominate our society and 
included among them is a heavy emphasis on education, vocation and health. A 
certain amount ‘‘spills over’’ onto the working class but, in general, they do not 
value these elements to the same extent as the middle classes. While claiming 

to ‘“‘recognize’’ the importance of education in vocational terms parents from the 
working class in Canada permit their children to drop out of school at the minimum 
school leaving age because they ‘‘can’t afford it’’, despite the fact that education 
is ‘‘free’’, One can only assume that the same process operates as far as dental 
health care, particularly preventive, is concerned. This suggests that a certain 
amount of coercion is required, as in the case of the minimum school leaving 
age, to have parents look after the dental health of their offspring. The degree to 
which society is willing to do this, needless to say, depends upon the importance 
which is attached to dental and medical health by society, and the degree to 
which it is felt that it should be available to all regardless of cost or social 
attitude. 


The preceding paragraph while pointing out the importance of social values 
is not meant to minimize the real importance of financial disability of a large 
proportion of our society where dental expenditures are concemed. The material 
presented in the chapter on demand for service clearly points out that the 
financial burden which accompanies dental treatment in Canada is too great for a 
sizeable proportion of the population to seek care other than of an emergency 
nature. 


It has been estimated that in Canada each dentist presently serves about 
1,000 patients per year and the present population-dentist ratio shows that 
only about one in three of those in need could obtain dental service if they 
demanded it. At the same time the general level of education received is rising 
in Canada, the proportion of rural to urban population is falling, and government- 
sponsored and other pre-payment schemes tend to be minimizing the actual 
financial burden of dental care. It can only be assumed then that demand for 
services will be increasing. This increased demand is also fostered by the dental 
profession in the course of their dental public health education programme in an 
attempt to raise the general level of dental health in Canada. Hence, greater and 
greater demands will be placed upon the limited services available. 


There are a number of methods, in addition to and in conjunction with the 
increasing recruitment of dentists, by which the shortage of dentists may be 
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somewhat relieved and the supply of dental service increased. One important 
procedure is to attempt to increase the productivity of the individual dentist. 


Research has shown that if either gross or net income is used as a measure 
of productivity there is a relationship between a dentist’s productivity and his 
utilization of dental auxiliaries (many do not use them however). Yet, with the 
notable exception of (i) the university education and training offered to dental 
hygienists at three of Canada’s six dental schools and (ii) the training given by 
the Royal Canadian Dental Corps for all their ancillary personnel few facilities 
exist for the formal instruction of civilian dental assistants and dental 
technicians. 


The data contained in this study suggest that the education and training of 
the sub-professional auxiliaries, the dental hygienists, be re-examined very 
critically. Either the hygienist be legally permitted to utilize her high training 
cost clinical skills to a much greater extent than at present (cf., the New Zealand 
dental nurse or the Royal Canadian Dental Corps advanced clinical technician) 
or her training be consigned to the technical-vocational educational system. In 
the first instance, her training and education is extremely costly for the very 
limited services which she is permitted to perform. In the second, a sizeable 
proportion of intelligent high school students who might ordinarily drop out may 
be induced to continue their education if the prospect of a promising career in 
the health services were made financially accessible to them. Needless to say, 
for either of these two programmes to reach full potential the present formal and 
informal discrimination in the recruitment of dental hygienists on a basis of sex 
would have to be removed. 


The other auxiliaries do not fare as well as the dental hygienists. The 
dental technicians serve an apprenticeship of sorts before they are qualified for 
licence. But if a continuous supply of dental technicians is to be maintained in 
Canada, without a continued reliance on trained immigrants from overseas, 
provisions for their training will have to be placed on a much more systematic 
basis. It should take its place as one of the alternative occupations taught in the 
rapidly increasing number of high-cost technical schools which are being built, 
largely with funds drawn from the federal exchequer. 


There are at present — outside of the Armed Forces — no full-time training 
facilities for dental assistants, that large body of dental secretaries, reception- 
ists and chairside attendants who contribute so much to the dentists’ pro- 
ductivity.* Instead they are trained on-the-job by their very busy dentist- 
employer. There are in a few of the larger cities some evening courses sponsored 
by local dental societies to meet this need of formal instruction for the dental 
assistants. An inspection of the records of one presently in operation showed 
that over half the class of 20 had worked in a dentist’s office for over a year 
before they began their course and seven of this group had worked as a dental 


1 See footnote 1, po 161. 
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assistant for over three years. They were, in fact, simply providing themselves 
with paper qualifications for the position which they already held. This particular 
course nevertneless was providing an opportunity for the others, in a few cases 
married women whose offspring had or were about to “fly the nest’’, to acquire a 
set of skills very much in demand. 


Now that one of the vocational schools in Ontario has introduced a course 
for girls in ‘‘restaurant service’’ to enable them to serve coffee to customers! and 
another has installed gasoline pumps and a course to train service station 
attendants and others plan to follow suit, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the Boards of Education in the various provinces in co-operation with the dental 
profession might seriously consider introducing a course to train dental assistants 
recruited from high school students following a short terminal course. (The local 
dental societies could continue with their very useful service of up-grading those 
on the job, by helping some transfer from one occupation to another and by helping 
some re-enter the labour market after some years of taking care of a household.) 


If courses for both dental assistants and dental technicians were taught in 
the technical-vocational school system, one school centrally located (and 
containing the necessary training facilities) in various cities across the country 
could draw its students from a wide metropolitan area and its hinterland. 


Up to this point the summary has been concemed with the increasing demand 
for dental services and means for alleviating the shortages evident in the various 
occupations associated with dentistry. All of these suggestions are designed to 
increase the supply of dental health care available so that the general dental 
health of the population may be raised. Another major long-term method of 
improving the dental health of the population without unduly increasing the 
demand for dental services has long been advocated by all of the dental au- 
thorities and dental associations: the controlled fluoridation of public water 
supplies. 


The introduction of this type of programme to date has been surrounded with 
a great deal of controversy and acrimonious debate. In part, its non-introduction 
has been assisted by the peculiarities of the use of the legal-political system of 
plebescites to ratify its introduction. The evidence put forward to date by 
competent dental researchers leaves little justification for its non-introduction 
as a public health measure comparable to the pasteurization of milk, filtration of 
public water supplies, and compulsory vaccination against smallpox. In view of 
the state of the dental health of the population, the present lack of supply of 
dental services and the increasing demand for these scarce services the dental 
associations and the provincial and federal public health departments should 
take immediate action to see that the legal means is made available to make the 
fluoridation of public water supplies compulsory. 


: The R.S. McLaughlin Collegiate and Vocational Institute, Oshawa. 
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APPENDIX 1 


PROGRAM OF STUDY AND DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 
FOR DENTAL AUXILIARIES 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


First Year Second Year 

213 Anatomy and Physiology 301 Educational Foundations 

203 Dental Anatomy 305 Pharmacology 

210 English 302 Pathology 

202 Sociology 304 Bacteriology 

205 Dental Roentgenology 313 Preventive Dentistry 

204 Psychology 323 Ethics & Jurisprudence 

223 Dental Materials 322 Dental Public Health 

222 Histology 321 Dental Health Education 

221. Biochemistry 324 First Aid and Safety Education 
220 Nutrition 311 Office Assistance & Administration 
221 Office Assistance & Administration 312 Dental Prophylaxis 

212 Dental Prophylaxis 315 Dental Roentgenology 

201 Public Speaking Practical Teaching Experience 


Source: Announcement, 1962—63, School for Dental Auxiliaries, Faculty of Dentistry, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, pp. 6—10. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


First Year 


Anatomy and Physiology 213 (2—2;2—2)} 


A lecture and laboratory course designed to provide a basic 
knowledge of anatomy and an understanding of the normal functions 
of the human body. 


The following systems will be covered — circulatory, respiratory, 
digestive, reproductive, endocrine, skeletal, nervous, urinary and 
excretory. A more concentrated study will be made of the structures of 
the head and neck with special emphasis on the functions of the oral 
cavity, mastication, speech. swallowing, etc. 


1 These figures denote the number of lecture and laboratory hours in each term, e.g., (2—2;2—2) means 
that the particular course calls for two hours of lectures and two hours of laboratory work in each 
week of each term; (2—3;0—0) means that there are two hours of lectures and three hours of 
laboratory per week in the first term and the course is not taken in the second term. 
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Dental Anatomy 203 (2—3;0-0) 


A lecture and laboratory course designed to teach the student 
how to recognize, describe and reproduce tooth forms. The course will 
cover the structure, function and morphology of the teeth. 


English 210 (3-0 ;3-0) 


A course designed to increase appreciation of good literature 
and to afford practice in setting down ideas in good English. 


Introductory Sociology 202 (3-0 ;3-0) 


The sociological study of society, social institutions, group 
behaviour, personality formation and social change. 


Dental Roentgenology 205 (1—0;0—0) 


A course in the fundamental and elementary principles of dental 
roentgenology. The student will be required to spend time in the clinic 
learning the technical aspects of X-rays, i.e., the taking, processing 
and mounting of X-rays. 


Psychology 204 (3—0;0-0) 


An introduction to psychology, its material and fundamental 
laws, application and relations to other sciences with particular refer- 
ence to children — habit formation, emotions, thinking, individual 
differences, learning, adjustment and motivation. 


Public Speaking 201 (1—1;0—0) 


A series of lectures on essentials and procedures in public 
speaking. The development of confidence before audiences by student 
participation in the preparation and presentation of short talks. 


Dental Materials 223 (0—0;1-—3) 


A lecture and laboratory course to provide a general knowledge 
of materials (their properties, the preparation and manipulation) used 
in dentistry. The course will include impression compounds, gypsum 
and stone, inlay wax, investing and casting, alloys — gold and 
amalgam, cements. 


Histology — Oral and Embry ology 222 (0—0;2-1) 


A lecture and laboratory course to provide a general knowledge 
of the elementary body tissues and structures. Particular emphasis 
will be placed on the development and structural characteristics of 
the head, face, oral cavity and teeth. 
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Food and Biochemistry 221 (0—0;2—3) 


A lecture and laboratory course with an introductory review of 
inorganic and organic chemistry to facilitate the understanding of the 
basic biochemistry. Emphasis to be placed on food chemistry and its 
application in dentistry. 


Nutrition 220 (0—0;2-0) 


A course of instruction in the general food requirements for 
growth maintenance and repair of the body. Coverage of carbohydrates, 
fats, proteins, vitamins, minerals and water and their relation to dental 
health. Individual diet assessment and counselling and the application 
of this and nutrition factors in dental health education. 


Clinical Dental Hygiene 212 (2-7 ;0—7) 


A lecture, pre-clinical and clinical course of training given 
throughout the two years of study. The course will cover the techniques 
of oral prophylaxis as performed by the Dental Auxiliary within the 
limits of the law. The student will become familiar with the techniques 
of topical applications for the prevention of caries. The historv and 
types of tooth brushes, tooth brushing methods and chairside in- 
struction in proper oral hygiene will be studied. 


Office Assistance and Administration 211 (1—1;1-—1) 


The course of study will continue throughout the two years of 
training and will relate theory and acquired knowledge from all phases 
of the dental Auxiliary Programme. The procedures of patient contact 
and management, chairside assisting, general office administration, 
economics, bookkeeping and patient counselling will be considered. 


Second Year 


Educational Foundations 301 (3—1,;0—0) 


An introduction to education. A course designed to give the 
student a general knowledge of the history of education. The various 
influences that have shaped and changed educational beliefs and 
philosophy: political, economic, social and religious. Reference to the 
growth and development of education in Canada and in the Province. 
Observation and practical teaching experience. 


Open only to students in Dental Auxiliary Programme. 


Pharmacology 305 (2—0;0-0) 


A general knowledge of drugs by groups — uses, therapeutic 
action, dosage, etc. A knowledge of weights and measures and pres- 
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cription writing. Special emphasis will be placed on the basic drugs 
used in dentistry, the physical and chemical properties and their 
effect on the human body. A knowledge of dental anaesthetics — 
topical, local, general, antibiotics, sterilizing agents, astringents, 
emolients, antiseptics, basic anodynes, hemostatics, sedatives, 
stimulants, vasoconstrictors, dentifrices, dental adhesive products, 
detergents, mouth washes. 


Pathology 302 (2—1;0-—0) 

A lecture and laboratory course to introduce general pathology 
with consideration given to the more common diseases affecting the 
human body. Clinical pathology of the diseases affecting the teeth 
and their supporting structures including consideration of oral 
manifestations of selected systemic disturbances. A knowledge of 
visual differentiation between normal and abnormal tissue, the ability 
to recognize normal and abnormal occlusion. A knowledge of physio- 
logical and pathological changes which affect the gingiva and the 
ability to recognize lesions of the hard and soft structures of the oral 
cavity. 


Bacteriology 304 (3-1;0-—0) 


A lecture and demonstration course to give an understanding of 
the general principles involved in the study of micro-or ganisms with 
special emphasis on their application to the dental field. Consider- 
ation will be given to the classification and differentiation of micro- 
organisms, methods of isolation, growth and identification. General 
principles of asepsis, antisepsis and antibiosis and immunity will be 
discussed. Reference will be made to the epidemiology of diseases 
and the precautionary measures used to prevent the transmission ot 
communicable diseases. 


Dental Roentgenology 315 (0—2;0—2) 


The fundamental and elementary principles of dental roent- 
genology were covered in the course “Dental Roentgenology 205’’. 
During the second year of training, the student will be required to 
spend time in the clinic learning the technical aspects of X-rays, i.e., 
the taking processing and mounting of X-rays. 


Preventive Dentistry 313 (2—0;3—0) 


Lecture, laboratory and clinical observation periods in the 
various divisions of the dental field. The preventive point of view will 
be stressed in operative and restorative dentistry, periodontics, ortho- 
dontics, paedodontics, oral diagnosis, oral surgery, hospital and home 
care, institutions and industry. The course will also include a series 
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of 15 lectures and seminars in the paedodontic division to acquaint 
the students with the dynamic process of mental and physical growth 
of children in order that they can better understand behaviour of 
children in the dental situation. 


Ethics and Jurisprudence 323 (0—0;3—0) 


A lecture course designed to give a knowledge of the theory and 
practice of preventive dentistry and public health with emphasis on 
the principles and problems of community health. The history and 
development of public health will be covered, including the role of 
the dental auxiliary in public health matters. The application of 
methods of prevention and control of oral disease which can be 
employed in public health programmes or individually will be studied. 
The course will give particular attention to health education and 
health administration at the federal, provincial and local levels. 


Dental Health Education 321 (0O—0;3—0) 


A lecture course designed to give a basic knowledge of technique 
used in dental health education. The course will consider methods and 
available materials for dental health education, the preparation and 
presentation of dental health education for various age or interest 
groups in the school and community. The course will include the use 
of audio visual aids and it is expected that the student will have a 
working knowledge of a variety of these audio visual aids. The 
student will be expected to make critical reviews on various types of 
dental health education material available to the public. 


Dental Hygiene and Prophylaxis 312 (0-7 ;0-—7) 


A continuation of the first year dental hygiene course. The 
second year will be devoted to clinical experience. 


First Aid and Safety Education 324 (O—0;1—1) 


The course will include instruction and practice in the basic 
principles of first aid as established by the St. John Ambulance 
Association or Canadian Red Cross. Safety education about the home, 
school and community with particular reference to the prevention of 
accidents that are injurious to the teeth and face will be covered. 


Office Assistance and Administratim 311 (1-0 ;0-—3) 


A continuation of the first year course, Office Assistance and 
Administration 211. The student dental auxiliary will receive practical 
experience in assisting by working with the dental student on the 
clinic floor. The practical application of procedures for patient 
contact and management, administration, and patient counselling 
will also be received in the dental hygiene clinic. 
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APPENDIX 2 
COURSE FOR DENTAL ASSISTANTS, 1962-63 


Schedule for the first term? 


Date 


October 9 The Dental Assistant and the Profession 
11 General Office and Patient Routine 
16 Associations 
18 Your Voice is You (Telephone Usage) 
23  Deportment and Good Grooming 
25 Terminology and Professional Records 
30 Accounting in Dental Practice 


Subject Lecturer 


Two Dentists? 
Dentist 

Dental Assistant 
Bell Representative 
Dental Assistant 
Dentist 

Chartered Accountant 


Dental Assistant 


Supply House 
Representatives 


8 7) " 7) " 1) 1) 1) " 


13 Dental Hand Instruments and Their Care 


November 1 Supplies 
6 Function and Care of Dental Equipment 


Dental Assistant 


1 Students were only permitted to write their final examinations if they attended 80 per cent of the 


lectures. 


2 Eight dentists and four dental assistants participated in the first term lectures; nine dentists par 


ticipated in the second term lectures. 


15 Dental Materials Dentist 

20 : Dentist 

22 Golds and Gold Foil Dentist 

Di, u " " " Dentist 

29 Dental Cements Dentist 
December 4 : Dentist 
6 Diet, Nutrition and Oral Hygiene Dentist 

11 Pathology Dentist 

13. Periodontology Dentist 

January 8 Review Dentist 

Schedule for the second term 

January 10 Dental Anatomy and Physiology Dentist 
15 " n " " Dentist 

17 Orthodontics Dentist 

22 u Dentist 

24 Operative Dentistry Dentist 

29 Pedodontics Dentist 

31 Silver Amalgam Procedure Dentist 
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February 5 _ First Aid Dentist 
7 Oral Surgery Dentist 
12 Pharmacology Dentist 
14 Bacteriology and Endodontics Dentist 
19 : : " Dentist 
21 “ " Dentist 
26 Crown and Bridge Prosthodontics Dentist 
28 Dental Radiology Dentist 
March 5 . f Dentist 
7 Prosthodontics Dentist 
12 i Dentist 
14. Dental Public Health Dentist 
19 Dental Research Dentist 


21 Review Dentist 
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PROGRAMS FOR THE TRAINING OF DENTAL ASSISTANTS? 


Until September 1963, there were no formal courses given to Dental 
Assistants in recognized educational institutions. Several years ago, the Faculty 
of Dentistry, University of Toronto, offered a course which was terminated in 
1959. Several provinces have organized evening training programs for Assistants 
who are currently employed in dental offices. These courses generally are a two- 
hour lecture-demonstration type given once a week for approximately twenty 
weeks. The lecturers are members of the profession and an examination is held at 
the end of the program. The course outlines, compiled by the American Dental 
Association, have been generally used as a guide to the lectures given. This type 
of instruction has been offered for at least ten years in some areas. The Dental 
Nurses and Assistants Associations have been responsible for organizing and 
conducting this type of instruction. 


In September 1963, three training programs for Dental Assistants were 
started. One is in a high school in the Toronto area, working in conjunction and 
advised by the Faculty of Dentistry, University of Toronto. One is in a Technical 
Institute in Edmonton, working in conjunction and advised by the staff of the 
Faculty of Dentistry, University of Alberta, and the third is in a Vocational 
Institute at Vancouver, working in conjunction and advised by the College of 
Dental Surgeons of British Columbia, and the offices of the Metropolitan Health 
Organization of the City of Vancouver. 


The Ontario program is under the direction of the Scarborough Board of 
Education, and is offered at the West Hill Collegiate, Scarborough, Ontario. 
Details of the course are as follows: 


Admission Requirements 


1. The course is offered in Grades 11 and 12 of the four-year Science, Tech- 
nology and Trades course. 


2. Pupils who have obtained second-class honours at the end of Grade 10 of 
any branch may be admitted. 


3. The course is planned to meet the requirements of Grades 11 and 12 as out- 
lined in H.S.I. 1962—63, Province of Ontario. 


4. A secondary School Graduation Diploma will be given at the end of Grade 12. 


A Report to the Council of Education, Canadian Dental Association, prepared by Dean H.R. 
McLean, D.D.S.,February 6—7, 1964. 
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Curriculum 
The two-year program will be based on a 50—50 ratio. 


ice. — 50% basic high school course 
— 50% dental 


The course consists of a 40 period week and the basic course will be taken 
in the morning, the dental in the afternoons for Grade 11 and reversed for 
Grade 12. 


Grade 11 — First Year Dental Assisting Course 


1. Basic Course: 


Periods 

(a) English 4 
(b) History 3 
(c) Commercial Skills 4 

(Typing, Bookkeeping, 

Business Arithmetic) 
(d) Physical Education 2 
(e) Science (Physics and Chemistry) 3 
(f) Home Economics 4 


20 periods x 
34 weeks = 680 
periods per year 


2. Dental Assisting: 


Periods 

Lectures Laboratory Total 

(a) Oral Biology 1 
i Bacteriology 30 30 60 
ii Histology 19 19 38 
iii General Anatomy 15 iS 
(b) Dental Anatomy 30 30 60 
(c) Dental Materials 34 68 102 
(d) Radiology 19 38 57 
(e) Oral Hygiene and Public Health 7 8 15 
(f) Psychology and Personality 30 30 


Development 
(g) First Aid 15 15 
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(h) Dental Assisting 


i Equipment-use and care 7 8 15 

ii Operative Assistance 34 68 102 
iii Prosthodontia Assistance 9 10 19 
iv Oral Surgery Assistance 19 19 38 
v Orthodontia Assistance 9 10 19 
vi Charting Assistance 19 19 38 
vii Paedodontia Assistance 9 10 19 
viii Endodontia Assistance 9 10 19 
ix Periodontia Assistance 9 10 19 
Total Periods — 323 sey 680 


Grade 12 — Second Year Dental Assisting Course 


1. Basic Course: 


Periods 

(a) English 5 
(b) Economics 3 
(c) Commercial Skills 4 

(Typing, Bookkeeping, 

Business Arithmetic) 
(d) Physical Education 2 
(e) Science (Physics and Chemistry) 3 
(f) Home Economics 3 


20 periods x 
34 weeks = 680 
periods per year 


2. Dental Assisting: 


Since this will not start until the session 1964—65, the allocation of 
periods has not been made. However, the total will be 680 periods as 
in the Grade 11 course. Part of the Laboratory time will be spent at the 
Faculty of Dentistry for clinical experience. 


(a) Oral Biology 2 


i Oral Pathology 
ii Physiology 


(b) Pharmacology 
(c) Dental Materials 
(d) Radiography 


(e) Nutrition and Preventive Dentistry 
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(f) Ethics, Jurisprudence, Dental Organization, Public Relations 
(g) Dental Public Health, Dental Research 
(h) Dental Assisting 


i Supplies, ordering and storage 
ii Operative Assistance 
iii Prosthodontia Assistance 
iv Oral Surgery Assistance 
v Orthodontia Assistance 
vi Paedodontia Assistance 
vii Charting Assistance 
viii Endodontia Assistance 
ix Periodontia Assistance 
x Telephone, appointments, recall systems, keeping dental records 
and accounts. 


The Alberta program is under the direction of the Department of Education. 
The course is offered at the Northern Alberta Institute of Technology. One dentist 
is employed half-time (mornings), and two Dental Assistants (one who is alsoa 
Registered Nurse) on full-time. Ten members of the Faculty of Dentistry at the 
University of Alberta are guest lecturers. During this first year of operation, the 
entrance requirement was Grade 11 (junior matriculation — Alberta), with no 
required academic standing or subject arrangement. There was no screening for 
the first class. The first forty applicants were accepted. The tuition for the ten- 
month program is $54.00. It will be recommended for the 1964—65 session, that 


an ‘‘A’’ standing in Grade 11 Science, Mathematics and English (60% will be 
required). Also, that the applicants will be screened as to their academic back- 
ground and that the class number will be reduced to twenty-five. There is a 
possibility that consideration might be given to shortening the program to eight 
months instead of ten months — September to February at the Technical Institute 
on technics, and March and April at the University of Alberta Clinic. Approxi- 
mately six clinical demonstrations have been given at the Institute by the Dental 
Staff of the University, showing the duties and team work of a trained Assistant 
operating with the dentists. The course outline is as follows: 


Lecture Lab. 
Hours/Week Hours/Week 
DA 101 Orientation History of Dentistry 1 


Ethics 
DA 102 SBasic Sciences 
DA 103 Dental Materials 
DA 104 Oral Anatomy 
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DA 


DA 


DA 


DA 


DA 


DA 


DA 
DA 


DA 


DA 


DA 


DA 


DA 
DA 
DA 
DA 
DA 


101 


102 


103 


104 


106A 


1068 


106C 


106D 


107 


108 


109 


106 A Nutrition 1 

B Psychology 1 

C Dental Assisting Arts 5 

D Dental Assisting Technics 4 
107 Practice Management 2 1 
108 Typing 3 
109 English 2 1 
110 Basic Health Science 1 
111 Physical Education 2 


Introduction to the art of dental assisting and the role of dental 
assistants in the profession of dentistry. A series of lectures on each 
of Ethics and the History of Dentistry. 


Basic Science course consists of a series of lectures on each of the 
following: General Physiology of the Body, Pharmacology, Bacterio- 
logy, Oral Pathology, Roentgenology. 


Dental Materials — Includes lectures on the Composition of Dental 
Materials, Their Physical Chemical Composition, Limitations on 
Their Usage. Laboratory will provide opportunities to practise the 
technical procedures required in manipulating the various dental 
materials. 


Oral Anatomy — Consists of Lectures on the Anatomy of Teeth and 
Their Supporting Structures. Laboratory will consist of Tooth Drawing. 


Nutrition — Required Nutrients, Calories in the Diet, Food Facts, Diet 
Recommended, Etc. 


Psychology — General Considerations, Motivations of Patients, 
Psychology of Selling a Service, Personality Improvement, Factors 
Influencing Child Behavior, Parent Management, Child Management, 
Etc. 


Dental Assisting Arts — Theory on General Office and Patient Routine, 
Sterilization, Disinfection, First Aid, Public Health, Etc. 


Dental Assisting Technics — Practical aspects of Sterilization, In- 
strumentation, Equipment Care, Assisting Progedures, Etc. 


Practice Management — Instruction in Basic Procedures of Office 
Record-keeping, Patient Relationships and Dental Office Supplies, 
Etc. 


Typing — Basic Introductory Course in Typing — designed to bring 
students to a speed of 40 words (or more) per minute. 


English — Basic English Grammar, Spelling, Penmanship, Economics, 
Letter Form, Language Laboratory Skills, Etc. 
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DA 110 Basic Health Sciences — Human Anatomy, Human Behavior, Personal 
Hygiene, Sasic Nursing Arts, Health, Etc. 


DA 111 Physical Education — Organized Sports (both indoor and outdoor), Team 
Sports, Individual Activities, Etc. 


The British Columbia program is under the administration of the Vancouver 
Board of School Trustees. The outline of the course is as follows: 


Training Program: 


This course covers the background knowledge and experience in clinical 
procedures needed for working as an assistant to a practising dentist. 
Classroom theory and demonstration will be given in well-equipped dental 
laboratories. In addition, there will be practical field work done in con- 
junction with the Dental Clinics of the Metropolitan Health Board. 


Entrance Requirements: 


Age — 18 or over 

Education — Grade XII required, no specific course requirements 

General — Competency in dealing with others. Good manual dexterity, 
maturity and good personal appearance essential. 


Length of Course: 8 months 

Fees: $15.00 per month 

Dress: Uniforms supplied and laundered 
Examinations: Periodically throughout the course 


Course Content: 
Dental assisting technics 
Identification and care of instruments 
Instrument assisting procedures 
Care of patients 
Operation of auxiliary equipment 
Maintenance of dental office supplies 
Laboratory technics 
Mixing amalgams 
Preparations of Porcelains 
Sterilization technics 
Care of hypodermic equipment 
X-ray technics 
Anatomy and Physiology 
Equipment and Dental Materials 
Anesthesia 
First Aid 
Bacteriology 
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Nutrition 

Specialty branches 
Pathology — Diseases 
Pharmacology 


Unit I 


Unit I 


Unit III 


Unit IV 


Unit V 


Unit VI 


Unit VII 
Unit VIII 
Unit IX 


Introduction and the Profession 2 hrs. 
Audio Visual Aid — Movie — ‘‘Operation Teamwork’? — EXCELLENT 
Produced -- American Dental Association 


Terminology 24 hrs. 
Speciality 3ranches — Sub Branches 
Basic Dental Terminology 
TEXT: Current Clinical Terminology — GOOD 


Anatomy & Physiology 20 hrs. 
Audio — Visions: Movie slides courtesy of the Dentist’s 
Supply Co., N.Y. 


Equipment — Supplies 
TEXT: Each student has S.S.W. Supply Catalogue 
Ash Temple Supply Co. — Lecture on Supplies & Equipment 


Dental Materials 25 hrs. 
Rubber Dam — uses and applicator 
TEXT: ‘‘The Dentist and His Assistant’’ — 


EXCELLENT 
Preliminary Tray Set Ups 20 hrs. 
Movie — ‘‘American Dental Assoc.’’ — Armamentariums 
Sterilization 20 hrs. 
Chairside Assisting 200 hrs. 
15 hrs. 


Anaesthesia 
TEXT: Your Practice Management — GOOD 


Practical Work: 


Each student handed in the following: 


1. 6,000 word thesis — subject ‘sDENTAL HEALTH’’ 

2. Anatomy — Tooth Carvings — Incisors, Bicuspids, Molars 

3. Anatomy — Tooth Carvings — Class 1,2,3,4,5 

4, Clinic presentation of choice on 1 branch of phase of dentistry 


The following were chosen: 


1. Teamwork in Operative Dentistry 
2. Oral Surgery 

. Orthodontics 

. Office Management 

. Radiology 


ul > WwW 
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Rubber Dam Technics 
Dental Health Education 
Prosthodontia 
Sterilization 


From the details of the programs at the three centers of training, it would 
seem that consistency is lacking at present, although the British Columbia and 
Alberta courses are somewhat similar. 


Comment: 


if 


Ze 


That the efforts of those responsible for initiating formal training 
programs for Dental Assistants be commended, and 

from the above details it would appear that we as an organization 
should do more to assist in co-ordinating a specific program. 
These courses will supply, in each area, a group of well trained 
assistants. In each instance, modification and improvements are 
planned following the first years experience. 

The minimum curriculum requirements in the B.C. and Alberta 
programs are junior matriculation. It would appear desirable to 
require Science, Mathematics and English, with a minimum 
average of 60%. 

In the Ontario two-year program, the training is integrated with 
Grades 11 and 12 — a 60% average requirement, and the subjects of 
Science, English and Commercial Mathematics is stipulated. 

At least two other high schools in the Scarboro area are planning 
similar programs. 

From this beginning, information for further programs is now 
available. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS? 
By-Laws 


Governing the Teaching of the Dental Technicians 


Association of the Province of Quebec 


I. Admission to the Study of Dental Technology 


1. In order to be admitted to the study of dental technology, each candidate 
must submit the following to the office of the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Dental Technicians Association: — 


a) A written application. 
b) A satisfactory proof of good morals. 


c) A satisfactory proof certifying that he is not afflicted with any infirmity 
or illness which would render him unsuited to these studies or the 


practice of this art. 


d) A school certificate of at least the 11th year from a Primary High School 
recognized in the Province of Quebec. The English-speaking candidate 
must submit a Junior Matriculation Certificate from a recognized School 
in the Province of Quebec. Any candidate who does not possess a 
Certificate as specified shall produce an equivalence recognized by 
the Pedagogy Committee. 


e) As proof of his competence any candidate who does not fulfill the re- 
quirements of Article ‘‘d’’, must pass an examination on the teaching 
matters in these primary High Schools. The day, time and place of these 
examinations, also the questions to be asked, the mode of correction 
and the number of marks for each question; the percentage to be retained 
on each subject and on the whole; the right to take the examination over 
again — will be determined by the Pedagogy Committee, according to the 
customs in general use. The examiner or examiners will also be 
appointed by this Committee. 


f) The fee for this examination which will be defrayed by the candidate 
will be fixed by the Pedagogy Committee, but will not at any time exceed 
the sum of fifteen dollars. This fee must accompany each candidate’s 
application. 


: Excerpt from By-Laws of Pedagogy and Internal Management, The Association of the Dental Tech- 
nicians of the Province of Quebec, Montreal, pp. 7—13. The Secretary of the Association reported 
April 19th, 1963, that ‘‘major teaching amendments will be brought to our Pedagogic By-Laws in 
the very near future’’. 
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However, any person who, prior to the coming into force of the present By- 
Laws was already engaged as an apprentice or in the study of dental 
technology in this Province, or in the Armed Forces of Canada, will not be 
required to fulfill the conditions set out in paragraphs d, e, f, of the above 
By-Law No. 1. But this person will have to pass a theoretical or practical 
examination, or the two together, to determine in which year he or she 
should be classed. The Rules and Regulations governing these examinations 
are left to the discretion of the Pedagogy Committee, and the decision of 
the examiners appointed by the said Committee will be final. 


An entry fee of $30.00 to be paid to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association must accompany each application for the study of dental 
technology; and an entry fee of $15.00 must be paid to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association by any person who, prior to the coming into 
force of this present By-Law was already engaged in the study of dental 
technology. 


Any candidate having complied with the requirements of the present 
By-Laws of the Association, will be entitled to be registered as ‘‘Student’’ 
in the registers of the Association, and a Certificate (signed by the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer of the Association) authorizing such 
person to study dental technology in this Province will be awarded by the 
Association, and only the holders of such Certificate will have the right to 
study dental technology in this Province. This does not apply to students 
of Dental Faculties. 


II. The Study of Dental Technology 


Any student in dental technology must spend a study period of five years in 
a licensed surgeon dentist’s establishment or that of a dental technician 
member of the Association, under a contract with the Association of Dental 
Technicians of the Province of Quebec. A copy of this contract must be kept 
on file by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 


Any person having a student of dental technology, is bound to supervise 
and direct the training of such student according to the Rules and 
Regulations established by the Pedagogy Committee, in such a way to 
enable him to acquire the necessary knowledge and training for the 
practice of the Art of Dental Technician. 


Any student changing his place of apprenticeship shall immediately notify 
the Council of the Association. 
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PROGRAMME OF STUDIES 
FOR THE ASPIRING DENTAL TECHNICIAN 


8. The course of studies in dental technology, subdivided into five years, 
consists of theoretical and practical work, and is divided as follows:— 


First Year 


Casting of impressions; molding; polishing of gold, of 
acrylics and vulcanite; 

Sculpture of teeth; 

General survey of dental prosthesis. 


Practical work: 


Elementary principles of physics and chemistry; 


h : 
Theory Dental Morphology. 


i 


Second Year 


Construction of base plates 
Mounting of models on articulator on simple and 


anatomic lines; 

Waxing of and packing of acrylic and vulcanite 
dentures; 

Preliminary work on the construction of bridges, 
crowns and inlays. 


Practical work: 


More thorough study of physics and chemistry 
applicable to dental technology; 
Principles of general descriptive anatomy. 


Theory: 


Third Year 


Mounting of teeth on models; 
Construction of bars and clasps with wires; 
Continuation of work on crowns, bridges and inlays. 


Practical work: 


More advanced anatomical studies, particularly of the 
head; 

Principles of metallurgy with more advanced 

study of that part of metallurgy applicable 

to dental technology; 

Elementary principles of applied mechanics. 


Theory: 


SSS ee \ 


Fourth Year 


Final work on crowns, bridges, fixed and removeable; 


Practi 
SSN Construction and casting of bars and clasps. 


Applied mechanics applicable to reconstruction of 
the mouth; 

Fundamental principles of the arts, perspective, 
colours, physiognomy. 


Theory: 


a 
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Fifth Year 


( Practical knowledge of ceramics; 
Practical work: 4 Construction of bridges and crowns in acrylic; 
Engineering principles of mouth restoration. 


Economy relative to the administration of a 
Laboratory. 


Elementary principles on natural sciences; 
Theory: 
| 


An annual examination shall take place for each year of study. 


Theoretical studies will be given in special courses by appropriate schools, 
Universities, or by professors appointed by the Pedagogy Committee. 


The place, day, time, questions for examinations and practical work to be 
done, the number of marks to be granted and the percentage to be obtained 
on each subject, will be set by the Pedagogy Committee. The examiners for 
these examinations will be appointed by the Pedagogy Committee. 


Any person submitting themselves for examinations shall so advise the 
Secretary-Treasurer of their intention one month before the date set for the 
annual examination, and shall forward at the same time with such notice a 
sum of $15.00 to cover such examination expenses, with the exception of 
the final examination which will be $30.00. 


An annual fee will be required, payable in advance, from each student in 
dental prosthesis, as follows: 


$20.00 for the first year 

$25.00 for the second year 

$30.00 for the third year, and each of all 
subsequent years. 


The Committee of Pedagogy will facilitate, by correspondence or otherwise, 
the study of theoretical subjects to students residing out of Montreal, who 
could not follow the regular courses. 


The Pedagogy Committee, the quorum being of five members, will have the 
power, with the majority, to decide any teaching question which might come 
up and which has not been covered by the present Rules and Regulations. 


The members of the Pedagogy Committee can, at will, assemble to dispose 
of any business pertaining to this Committee; adjourn and settle their 
meetings and procedures; determine by ordinary resolutions the place, the 
time, mode of delay for the calling of their regular or special meetings. 


The manual or text books to be used by the students shall be chosen by the 
Committee of Pedagogy. 
III. Admission to Practice 


The candidate aspiring for admission to practise the art of Dental Tech- 
nician, who wishes to pass his final examination, must give to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, a written notice to this effect, at 
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20. 


least one month before the date of the examination. This notice must be 
accompanied by a sum of $30.00 to cover the costs of the examination. 


The only students admitted to the practice of the Art of Dental Technology 
will be those who are British Subjects, and have satisfied the requirements 
of the present By-Laws, and who have successfully passed the examinations 
on the matters enumerated by the By-Law No. 11. 


With the consent of the Council of the Association of Dental Technicians 

of the Province of Quebec, may be admitted members of this Association, 
any dental technician who on June 3rd, 1944, was practising this art with 
competency and has neglected to submit an application to be admitted in the 
delay prescribed by the Act of Dental Technicians, providing he submits a 
written application to this effect before December lst, 1945, and proves his 
competency to the satisfaction of the Committee formed to this effect. 


Any dental technician from the Province of Quebec presently in the Armed 
Forces of Canada can enjoy for a period of one year following his demobi-: 
lisation, the same privileges granted by paragraph 1 of Article III, Section 
5, of the Dental Technicians Act of the Province of Quebec. (8, George VI, 
Chapter 43). 


To pass upon applications for admission made after October 3rd, 1944, by 
virtue of the present Article, a Committee shall be formed in the same 
manner as described in Paragraph 2, Article III, Section 5, of the Dental 
Technicians Act of the Province of Quebec. The members of this Committee 
shall remain in office until their replacement. 


1. 


2. 


6. 


7. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
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